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THE MOST COMPLETE SLEEVE BEARING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


CAN HELP YOU KEEP WHEELS TURNING 


Write for our FASTER... LONGER 


NEW CATALOGUE The most expensive bearing in the world is the one that 
fails. With today’s high rate of production imposed on 
every mill, it certainly is no time to experiment with 
bearings of unknown or questionable quality. It is an easy 
matter to be sure of your bearings. Specify JOHNSON 
BRONZE. Let us help you keep your plant operating at 
full efficiency . . . for a longer period of time. 


OHASON BRONTE COMPANAY 
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READING FULL-FASHIONED knitting 
machines. Despite moist air and 
wetted yarn, needles can be fully 
protected against rusting by Texaco 
White Needle Oil B. 
















THEY PREFER TEXACO 


%& More buses, more bus lines 


OU can speed up scouring operations, yet be assured of cleaner, 
sweeter-smelling goods, when you use Texaco White Needle Oil B. 
Texaco White Needle Oil B keeps needles free from rust, assuring 


the formation of uniform loops, course after course. It resists oxidation, 


and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*%& More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 


gum formation, washes out easily; prevents stock spoilage. brand. 

%& More Diese! horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. 
is lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile mills everywhere. 


¥%& More locomotives and cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A 


Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate .. . just phone the 
¥%& More revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 48 States, 


or write: 

















The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


STOPS RUST Zo FRED ALLEN every Sunday night 
Texaco Cepheus Oil C keeps oscillating and rotary knitting machine bearings free from Gy ren fo Sige ee eee arene 
reddish rust deposits... prevents stock spoilage...eliminates drag and sluggish motion. a 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY .... thus helping to make presen+ supply meet industry's needs and releasing meta’ for War Needs. 

















The Best Shuttle 


for Automatic Box Looms 


is a Draper Shuttle 


The Best Shuttle-Maker for your looms is the maker 
who knows most about all sorts of weaving 
conditions — with the most experience in 
meeting the demands of every fabric 

As Loom Builders we have that 


k led d erience , 
nowledge an experien Aer 
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own and other automatic 

looms More than 3500 of 

these kinds are being currently sold 

Draper Shuttles are custom-made to 
specifications for your particular weave 

They are made on Precision Machines that 

make each Shuttle the exact duplicate of its mates 
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In the best equipped Shuttle-making plant in America each 
Draper Shuttle must pass through the hands of from I61 to 219 
machine operators and skilled workers and through from 96 to 


[24 machines 


A Good Shuttle is 


First Aid to the Weaver 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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DESTRUCTION 


“FAUST STORMS" in Industry, like the tragic 

Dust Bowl disaster of 1938, can cause in- 
calculable losses—destroying materials, finished 
products and man hours of work. But dust, the 
air-borne saboteur, is one industrial menace we 
can effectively fight within our war production 
plants. 


Today, American Industry, geared to produce as 
never before, is fully awake to the necessity for 
adequate dust control. Many hundreds of ex- 
isting and converted plants—and practically all 
new defense plants — have installed American 





can come iit 
Industry, too! 





Air Filter equipment for the elimination of dust. 


In the Textile industry American Air Filters are 
preventing smudging and streaking and discolor- 
ation of products caused by dust, soot and 
smoke. Write for complete information on the 
Electro-Matic electric dust precipitator which 
collects air-borne particles of smoke, soot and 
dust electrically. Your air conditioning consultants 
will be glad to investigate and report to you on 
the performance records of American Air Filter 
equipment now in use in your industry. Free bul- 
letins will also be sent on request. Write us. 
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THE ZMA PROCESS 


licensed wood-treating plants, the 


Long used and proven method of pro- 
tecting wood from attack by termites 
and rot fungi is the ZMA Process— 
developed by our affiliated company. 


the Curtin-Howe Corporation. 


Employing zine meta-arsenite. intro- 


duced by vacuum impregnation at 


ZMA Process gives economical. effec- 


tive and long-lasting protection. 


W ood preserving is but one of manv 
fields in which Westvaco Chemicals 
have helped to produce better results 


at lower costs. 


Division of WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NEWARK, CAL. 








To put more “drive” in production— 








E-¢C CORD MULTI-V BELT 





—the most efficient V belt ever built! 


FTER years of testing in the wear, more uniform pull and 


field Goodyear announces a higher resistance to heat, oil and 
major improvement in its famous other enemies of long belt-life. 


E-C Cord Multi-V Belt—an ad- 


vance that sets a new standard in 
V belt efficiency. 


More uniform pull and better 
balanced performance result from 
the fact that it is possible to build 
this new black cover with a more 
consistent coefficient of friction, es- 


Now this time-proved belt is 
sheathed with a new, tougher, 


black cover that sential to a balanced drive. 


insures longer 















@)-Specified 
GOODYEAR E-C CORD 
_ MULTI-V BELT 
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heavy endless load- 
carrying Compass 


1—Heovy,super-tough 
black cover with uni- 
form friction,longer cord 


fe. 4— Compression 


2—Tension Section. SY-Tailela? 


3—Neutral planewith 5—Insulating Gum. 





K-C Cord, Compass—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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THE GREATEST 


No relaxed cords — none 
overtaut 


Add to this the patented Goodyear 
“Compass” Cord construction that 
concentrates the load-carrying cords 
in the neutral axis where all pull 
evenly, without uneven stresses — 
and it is easy to understand why 
this new belt delivers higher effi- 
ciency on multi-V drives. 


The new black E-C Cord Multi-V 
Belt is made in all standard cross- 
sections and lengths — sold in sets 
precision-matched under operating 
tensions. Order from your Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Distributor. 


FREE MANUAL—“‘INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PROD- 
UCTS CONSERVATION” prepared by the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. Full of 


valuable aids on mak- 








ing rubber goods wear 






longer. Write Dept. A-3. 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio. 
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NAME IN RUBBER 
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ARE YOU GETTING 





OR BETTER 


from your filling winders? 


4p CRRA ntettinteates ¥ 









HITIN 


CHUJEITER 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER 


THE 
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THERE'S. 4 Wom Mn THIS BINDER 


for COTTON WARP SIZING and BACK FILLING 





We know many mills would LIKE to have 
AHCOBOND-S, but unfortunately our sale of this 


product Is restricted to high priority contracts. There- 


fore, we offer herewith AHCOBINDER-1—2 wor- 
thy substitute. 


It's just as economical to use a5 AHCOBOND-S, 
highly satisfactory in performance, and available in 


large QUANTITIES. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


ASK FOR A SAMPLE 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 





for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 





BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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WAR SCHEDULES 
suffer if machine lubrication 
is inadequate. For TEX TILE 
MACHINERY there are... 




















.-- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS affording efficient 
spindle lubrication, low tem- 
perature and absence of 
power loss: also NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS with non- 
throw stability for correct 
top roll lubrication. For full 
information, or lubrication 
counsel (including Knitting 
Machinery), write nearest 
Sinclair Office, or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 







Vemwetex 





SPINNING FRAMES (Saco-Lowell) in 
plant of Texas Textile Mills, Dallas. 
Sinclair lubricants used. 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak Roan 10 West 5lst Street RiattoO BLOG 573 West Peacutree STREET Fair BUILDING 
* o o > 
CHICAGO New Yor« City Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Wort 
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In the present emergency normal replace- 





ments must wait but preliminary studies 


and specifications should be started today. 


During this period of national emergency ‘‘pro- 
duction at all costs” has been of paramount 
importance. Time was short .. . the needs of 
our nation great, but the textile industry with 
unprecedented speed and efficiency has been 
delivering the goods. To meet these demands 
was not an easy task. Every available piece of 
equipment had to be pressed into service. 


Tomorrow with the return to normal conditions 
much of this equipment must be replaced... 


for in a competitive market the operation of 
such equipment will be prohibitive. Plans for 
tomorrow can be started today while there is 
time to study your needs carefully and wisely. 


Our engineers are anxious to kéep you in close 
touch with improvements in methods and equip- 
ment . .. and to show you how such new 
developments can be incorporated in your 
plans for the future. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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A SUPERIOR SPUN RAYON JOB 


x 
WHEN YOU USE Media 7 ) 


FOR SCOUR AND DYE BATH 


PUN RAYONS are adding daily to 
their diversified uses. Many new weaves, 
particularly suitings and heavy cloths, re- 
quire the most exacting finishing standards. 


“Modinal” D extra-strength detergent is 
now used to advantage in many mills in 
both scouring and dyeing. 


Spun rayons are left with a softer, loftier, 
more wool-like hand. Dye penetration is 


improved—results are more uniform. And 
no fatty odor mars the finished appeal. 


Have one of our technical men call at your 
plant to discuss where and how “Modinal” 
D improves finishing operations and results. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio - £. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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THIS 18 NO. 32 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WINDING BOBBINS OF GLASS 
YARN (No. 90 Winder) 


While we feel that more experience is neces- 
sary before we can make definite recom- 
mendations, the following suggestions will 
be helpful to mills starting out to weave 
fabrics with glass yarn. The two principal 
objectives of these suggestions are: 

1. Elimination of friction that will cause 
wear, by passing the yarn, while it is un- 
der tension, over revolving contact points, 
rather than stationary. 

2. Elimination of static, by replacing all 
fixed porcelain or glass contact points with 
metal or revolving contacts. Of course, a 
high percentage of humidity should be 
maintained in the winding room. 


Tension 


When winding overend from cones, the 
Controlled Rotating Disc Tension makes it 
possible to operate at higher speeds than 
with unrolling spools. 

This tension consists of two discs, fixed 
face to face, around which the yarn makes 
one complete wrap. Tension draws the yarn 


$ 
a. 
: 
. ¢ | 


The discs rotate with the yarn, and 
tension 1s controlled by the strap at- 
tached to the Compensator Arm. (The 
guard around the Shelf Bracket pre- 
vents yarn ballooning off a full cone 
from striking the bolts and nuts. 





BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


KAek . 
a ie > 
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into the bottom of the V slot, with the re- 
sult that the discs turn with the yarn, with- 
out friction or chafing. The amount of ten- 
sion applied is controlled by the band 
attached to the Compensator Arm; this 
acts as a brake on the discs when tension is 
released and the Compensator Arm goes up. 


Bobbin Diameter 
Due to the variation in tension between 
the barrel of the bobbin and the outside 
diameter, it is recommended that the full 
diameter be not more than twice the empty 
bobbin diameter. 
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WINDING BOBBINS FOR NYLON 
FABRICS (No. 90 Winder) 


Uniform tension is vital for the successtul 
winding of nylon yarns and minimum ten- 
sion is desirable. Since nylon generates 
static when in contact with porcelain or 


glass, contact points should be metal. 


Finger Tension 


The regular steel Finger Tension has been 
giving good results. A maximum of twenty 
grams of tension is recommended to obtain 
a firm bobbin for satisfactory weaving. 

Because of the minimum tension with 
which nylon is wound, it is important that 
the cord holding the tension weights be per- 
mitted to slide without friction over the pin 
or hook mounted on the Tension Bracket. 
Most No. 90 brackets have a wide casting 
to support this cord; this should be re- 
placed with a finished pin or revolving col- 
lar to allow the cord to slide easily. 


Thread Guide 


The Porcelain Thread Guide need not be 
changed, since, with overhead supply, the 
slight contact between yarn and guide is 
not enough to cause trouble. Underneath 
supply should not be used, because the 
additional wrap of yarn around the guide 
will create static. 







Seven winds are recommended for nylon, 
with a spindle speed of 2250 to 2500 r.p.m. 
Full bobbin diameter should not be more 
than twice the empty bobbin diameter. 

Better control of tension is obtained by 
winding from cones instead of from spools, 
since there is too much variation in tension 


from outside to inside of the spool particu- 


1 


larly when drawing from under the head. 


Humidity 

Nylon reacts critically to changes in hu- 
midity. Humidity should be as high as pos- 
sible to reduce troubles due to static. Most 





Some tension brackets have a porcelain 
Suide directly above the tension. /t is 
best to replace this by a meta! pigtai/ 


Suide similar to that shown in the 


Photograph. 


mills are operating winding rooms with less 
than 65% % relative humidity, but it will 
help to run with high humidity. 

better 
quality of fabric can be obtained by letting 


Better results in weaving and 


nylon yarn stand for conditioning in a hu- 
midified area for a period of 18 to 24 hours 
immediately before winding. Finished bob- 
r 18 to 24 
hours in the weave room immediately be- 


bins should also be conditioned f 


fore weaving. Experiments can be made t 
determine the conditioning time that gives 
the best results. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


NDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Airplane * joth 
Balloon « Joth © 
Balloon r joth 
Broadc joth 
Bunting — 
Canvas, 0-02. 
Canvas, P® 
Chambray 
Cloth, cotton 
Cloth 
Cloth, 6j-02-. 
Cloth, 16-02 
Cloth, } 
Damask, 
Denim, Uns 
Drill, 7-02- 
Drill, 7 5-02. 
Drill, 73-02 
Drill, 75-08.” 


Drill, 73-08 


Duck 
Gauze, 
Italian, 
Jean, A. , 
Leno, le 
Linime, * 
Mushin 
Nains 
Osnaburg 
Percale | 
Pillow 
Pophn, 2. 
Popha, : 
Print 
‘print 


Sheeting, 
“} eeting, ¥ 
sheetiees 








cable 


























Sheeting, 












Socks, cotton 








‘Socks, STEP UP, 


Lining, I. 4 
‘Lining, 30<q 
Melton, 16: ~ 
Melton, 3 32 


Ankless! 
-Bobbinet ‘ 
Cap 
Cap 





Drawers — 






Drawers, ¢ 
Drawers 
Gloves | 
Gloves, we 
Jerseys - 
Lining, 22% 

Lining, 26-0; 
Mufflers, $}- 








Socks, cota hay 
Socks, | 
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But first — they must be 


processed by 


CARD CLOTHING 


Processed to get the best yarn with the least waste 
from your cards. * Tuffer Card Clothing made by 
our patented Tufferizing process gives you this extra 
help to better yarn and greater production. * Every 
possible effort is being made to keep you supplied 


with vital cardroom products in time. * We at the 


home of “Tuffer”’ are operating at full capacity on 


Defense production to insure Victory 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: 
Branch Offices: 


WITH 


PRODUCTION 


mrt 


Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


Dallas 


Texas 





HOWARD BROS. mre. co. 


Card Clothing for Woolen 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
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OU MAY THINK vou ve done everything possible to speed pro- 
WDikiiiinn but if the ceilings and walls of your plant are dirty. 
dusty or yellowed with age, vou’re not only wasting light, but 
you re losing up to 10° of the production you could get out of 

















your present men and equipment. 


A pretty strong statement? Listen to what a noted lighting 
engineer has to say: 

“Scientific tests show that white interiors which have turned 
yellow ... which are covered with dirt... or interior surfaces 
which are unpainted ... may reduce illumination as much as 
60%, slow down production of your workers 109% or more.” 


We don’t need to tell you, Mr. Maintenance Man, that for 
maximum efhiciency in your plant you need a high level of 
general illumination as well as plenty of light on the work itself 
And if you ask any plant-lighting expert, he'll tell you that the 


THESE ACTUAL, UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS best way to assure high general illumination and get the utmost 
show interior views : » Coss Point ’ ae 5 > i 
mow tester views GF UES Goss Fiiating out of both daylight and artificial light is to paint your ceilings 
Press Company in Chicago, Illinois. The mee , 
photographs were taken from approxi- arid walls white. 


mately the same point in the room before 
and after Barreled Sunlight was applied ‘ ; 
to dingy. light-absorbing surfaces. maintenance department IS ho exception. \ Ou May have trouble 


getting more men and more machines, but you can start painting 
today— without interrupting regular work—and finish in surpris- 


Boosting production this year 1S evervbody's job, and the 


ingly short order. 

And if you consider the extra benefits of reduced spoilage, 
easier inspection, less worker fatigue, improved sanitation and 
fewer accidents, a white paint job on those ceilings and walls 
comes pretty close to being a “‘must.”’ 

* . + 
For more than 40 years, Barreled Sunlight has been the leader 
in the white paint field. A trained Barreled Sunlight Representa- 
tive will be glad to help you work out the most efficient, eco- 
nomical painting program for your plant. For details, write 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 8-D Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 










ay\ BARRELED SUNLIGHT — 


“Bat nents 


> 


se 
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OUR YEARS AGO an executive in Germany's 

largest textile research laboratory said, “After 
several years’ work we have concluded that it is not 
feasible to affix inert pigments to textile fibres with 
resins. We don’t believe it can be done practically. 
We are giving up the project.” 

One month before the war started, the same man, 
viewing samples of textile printing with Aridye* pig- 
mented emulsions, said, ‘‘So the Aridye Corporation 
turned the trick!’’ We can only guess what he said 
later to his research staft, who had told him it couldn't 
be done. 


This may well be considered one of the first 
American research victories of the war—one which 
made it possible for a textile finisher to use a print- 





ing method that was a definite “improvement in the 
art of textile printing’ to quote from the Aridye 
Corporation's pigment printing patent. 


And Now—PIGMENT-DYEING! The 
full significance of this development commands the 
grave attention of every textile finisher in this emer- 
gency. Now—and we mean this minute—the textile 
finishers in this country, without lowering their 
standards, can obtain plain shades by this new 
pigment-dyeing method which uses relatively abun- 
dant materials. This will-make available for 
military purposes much needed materials and pro- 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


duction capacity. 


ARIDYE CORPORATION += A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Dummbopf t — 


Warum konnten wir das nicht machen: 





(which freely translated means: “Why couldn't we make that?”’) 


The textile industry is in a position to give this 
direct aid to our victory program. It is an advantage 
held in this country which we cannot afford to yield. 
For example, it has been estimated thata million yards 
of a particular taupe shade, pigment-dyed with 
Aridye colors, represented an approximate saving of 
11,500 pounds of conventional dyes. 

Comparative tests show that the industry's high 
standards of fastness are more than met by this 
method of pigment-dyeing (Aridye Corporation's 
U.S. Patent No. 2,248,696). 

We believe it will find general use when superior 
lighttastness is required on special rayon fabrics, and 
when lightfastness plus scrubfastness is required on 
cotton fabrics, such as shirtings and work clothes. 





Aridye 


ed 





‘? 


Further comparative tests, covering Mildew Eftec- 
tiveness, Resistance to Abrasion, Chlorine Retention, 
Air Porosity and Presence of Primary Irritating Sub- 
stance, have been made by the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., under Tests Report Nos. 25568 
dated December 31, 1941, 25568 dated January 20, 
1942 and 26163 dated January 19, 1942. Full copies 
of any of these reports will be sent upon request. 


Investigate these and the other advantages of 
dyeing by the Aridye pigment-dyeing method. We 
shall be glad to mail any finisher additional informa- 
tion including our standard form of license, under 
which a number of dyers are operating at present. 
Write to Aridye Corporation, a Subsidiary of Inter- 


chemical Corporation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 





TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY - ROCK HILL, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Arrows point to de- 
fense fabrics for which 
we have dyed many 
thousands of pounds. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO IT 


Any industrial service which speeds up ing Capacity, it can make prompt deliveries. 
defense production makes a contribution to 3. 
victory. Here’s how Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing Service does it:— 


Having adequate twisting and winding 
equipment, it can deliver special as well as 
standard constructions on any usual put-up. 
ie It eliminates waiting for yarns tO be FRANKLIN PROCESS « Providence. Philadel- 
spun from dyed stock. phia, Greenville, Chattanooga; New York Rep.. 


. 40 Worth St.; Chicago Rep., 100 West Monroe St. 
2. Having large stocks of natural yarn in 


all four plants and unequalled package dye- Let's work together for victory. 





* LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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BETTER WORK From CARD CLOTHING 
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use THE CORRECT srusu For CLEANING FLATS 
















Some mills use burnishing or stripping brushes to clean flats. This 
is bad practice because it frequently causes irreparable damage to 
the flat foundation. Only a flat cleaning brush should be used for 


this purpose and this should have the correct size of wire and the 


correct fcundation. 


Ashworth flat cleaning fillets are specially designed for the pur- 
pose, giving gentle but positive action. Furthermore their cost is 
insignificent compared with the money they can save by prolong- 


ing the life of your flat clothing. 


REDUCE SHUTDOWNS FOR REPAIRS BY INSTALLING THEM NOW. 


ASHWORTH ae 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


3 FACTORIES 6 REPnte SHEP S 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 







on Som em oe CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: +° TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Specia! Purposes °¢ Lickerin Wire cnd Garnet 
Wire ¢ Sole Distributors for Platt'’s Metallic Wire °* Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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CUT COSTS AS MUCH AS 50% 


Lighter in color—and even smooth- 
er, tougher and stronger, the Dayton 
DeLuxe Picker is a super-doer which 





THE THOROBRED LOOP PICKER 


New flared bottom 
... rounded corners 
on front of picker 
... molded by new 
method to eliminate 
roughness. Keeps 
its shape and “‘stays 
put” on the stick. 
Has proper cush- 
ion. Easy to install. Proved long 
life and greater economy. 








THE THOROBRED LUG STRAPS 


Freedom from adjustment and 
constant power maintenance as- 
sures increased production at 
lower costs. Thorobred Lug 
Straps have extra strength... 
proper cushion ... desired re- 
silience ...and the ability to 
absorb shock. Never require 
adjustment and have long, 
trouble-free life. 


—AND 











jacks production way up while cut- 
ting picker costs by as muchas 50%. 
Made of specially selected fabrics 
which are two times stronger— 
finely woven for maximum smooth- 
ness—and bonded with resilient 
rubber, the Dayton DeLuxe is the 
only picker tough enough to take 
the constant pounding of modern 





GREENVILLE BELTING CO.................. Greenville, S.C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO................... Greensboro, N.C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO......... Charlotte, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Ine.................. LaGrange, Ga. 
yc EE ee Birmingham, Ala. 
pi ii. ° &. ., * gf | Se Dallas, Texas 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO.................4. ..Providence, R.1. 


Copyright, 1942, The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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high-speed looms and save you 
operating time. Furthermore, with 
the Dayton DeLuxe, looms can be 
boxed the same at all times—jerked- 
in fillings are reduced to a minimum 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


Dayton, Ohio - - Waynesville, N.C, 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO. Providence, R.! 


F. L. HERVEY CO....... seseceeceeeeeeef AHL River, Mass. 
EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP 
38 Peari Street. New York, N. Y., U. S.A 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd... Montreal, Quebec 








THE MAINTENANCE and repair of ex- 
isting equipment in every industry has 
suddenly become one of the most vital 
factors in the war production pro- 
gram. This is particularly true of tex- 
tiles as the requirements of our armed 
forces call for hundreds of millions of 
yards of fabric suitable for military 
purposes. 

To meet this call for all-out produc- 
tion it is essential that every machine 
which is suitable for producing goods 
required by the military, naval and air 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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forces should be in perfect run- 
ning order. Efficient operation can 
only be expected when repair parts are 
used that are accurately machined with 
special tools to give years of service at 
the highest productive output. 


To the users of our machinery we 
say— “Keep em running with genuine 
H & B repair parts”. This service we 
believe to be of paramount importance 
and propose to maintain same to the 
utmost of our resources. 


While a limited amount of new tex- 





Atianta Office, 815 Citizens & Southern 
National 


eo Mate ears 






tile machinery will be available to 


mills operating wholly or nearly so on 
government contracts through the is- 


suance of priority certificates, deliv- 
eries will depend to a great extent upon 
our being able to promptly obtain 
iron, steel and other materials neces- 
sary for its fabrication. 


In addition to our regular products 
we have been engaged for the past year 
in the manufacture of munitions and 
every effort is being madeto expand our 
operationsto meettheneeds of the hour. 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire St 
Charlotte 


Office, 1201-3 Jonnston Bidg. 
Bank Bidg. 


Export Dept., United States Machi Co. 


115 Broad S¢., New York, U. $. A. 


Se aN 
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ENGINEERED 
Any Piping 


From simple supports for household water- 
piping, to “floating” suspensions for super- 
pressure steam headers . . adjustable hangers 
by Grinnell will give you better piping in- 
stallations in less time and with less trouble. 

Every Grinnell Hanger is engineered for 
its job. All types are designed for permanent, 
Strain-free suspension. They’re faster to in- 
stall, stronger and more compact than any 
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Hangers for 
Anywhere! 


makeshift hanger .. and easily adjustable 
after pipe installation! 

Write for complete catalog, “Grinnell 
Adjustable Pipe Hangers”, containing details 
of these engineered, trouble-saving hangers 
for every type of service. Grinnell Company, 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Branch offices in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. 









ADJUSTABLE PIPE HANGERS 
BY 


WHENEVER PIPING iS INVOLVES 








WOOL GO 
TO WAR 


 “presanes for Americas armed 

forces— Gabardine, Serge, Elas- 
tique, Barathea, Melton, Kersey, 
Doeskin can be easily and effectively 
scoured and fulled with BENSAPOL. 
These types of fabrics require a vis- 
cous quality soap with high titre— 
but heavy soap becomes solid and 
hard to handle when cold. The ad- 
dition of BENSAPOL prevents solidi- 
fying, simplifies application, assures 
faster, more thorough penetration. 
solution with BEN- 


SAPOL retains its body, 


Furthermore, a 
does not be- 


come thin or watery... you'll find 


your tightly constructed fabrics free 
of mill wrinkles, chafing, whiplash- 
. reduces dead loss. 


BENSAPOL leaves the fibre in excel- 


es and welts... 


lent condition for dyeing and all 


subsequent processes. 


for scouring 
and fulling of 


MILITARY 
FABRICS 


BENSAPOL is also highly recom- 
mended for SILKS, RAYON and COT- 
TON. It acts as a softener, and gives 
a better hand. 

Write today for a generous free 


sample. 
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: ee he Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Yo x 
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we Manhattan Paranite Oil Hose 
loading tanker at Eastern Port. 


PRODUCTS for the 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Flat Belting Stuffing Box Rings 
V-Belts Gaskets ond Packings 
Rotary Hose Rubber Covered Pistons 
ump Intake Hose Pipe Joint Gaskets 
il loading Hose Brake Lining 
Refinery Hose Molded Goods 
Fueling Hose Asbestos Products 
Tank Car and Truck Hose Abrasive Wheels 
Fire Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 





® Manhattan Rotary Hose, Belts 
and Brake Lining drilling wel} 
in Texas oj] field. 


ee 





Deep into the carth sometimes to three Pressure-ridden miles—go the drills that search for the 
pools of “‘liquid gold” needed for Propulsion and lubrication—twin servants of Defense. 


Drilling, Pumping, refining, loading — all are functions in which MANHATTAN Rubber col- 
laborates for increased productiori™ 

At the well, the use of MANHATTAN Rubber begins — Rotary Hose, Pump Suction Hose, 
Flat and V-Belts, Draw-Works Brake Lining, Rubber Covered Pistons, and Many other neces. 
Sary items—a] A : ded of natural] rubber or Synthetic Materials to 
fit specific requi 


At the refinery, MANHATTAN speeds the Output with special types of rubber hose for filling 
barrels, tank Cars, tank trucks, tankers, and bunkers—and Protects with fire hose. 


In the air, MANHATTAN keeps them flying seven miles up in the sub-stratosphere with en- 
e that withstands the extremes of intense engine heat and bitter cold — for 
stops them with brake lining, 


long succession of MANHATTAN 
developments and applications to increase 
the output and the effective use of es- 
sential petroleum Products. Some of the 
more vital uses were made possible by 
MANHATTAN’S being the first to adapt 
“synthetic rubber” commercially, 
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MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL 
BALL BEARINGS 


These 112,500 units, serving 450,000 


spindles are constantly insuring: 





@ Uniform spindle speed 
@ Uniform twist at all times 


@ No band slippage and 
no slack yarn 


@ No damp weather, dry weather 
or Monday morning band 
trouble 


@ Once-a-year lubrication 


Write for complete information to: | 


, MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


M-R-C BALL BEARINGS 


GURNEY SRB STROM Np 
-R. 
ARLIN- ROCKWELL CORPORATION a 
Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Factories at: JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. and PLAINVILLE. CONN. 








Fortunate are the textile knitting mills, hard- 
pressed for production, who are equipped 
with Mazlo Magnesium sectional warp beams. 
Like other manufacturers who, before the war, 
had the foresight to employ this lightest of 
lightweight metals, they are now operating 
more efficiently because of the advantages 
obtained. Production is higher. 

Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are very light 
in weight. Stops and starts on the machines are 
smoother, resulting in fewer breaks of the yarn. 
The job goes faster wherever empty or full 


Magnesium Sets a Pace 
for Postwar Planning 


beams must be handled; less fatigue for work- 
ers. These beams run true—they are strong 
and rigid—so yarn goes on evenly and comes 
off that way; finer finished fabrics. 

This is another example of before-Defense 
planning which is profiting all of us today. 
Why don’t you “design ahead” for the day 
when there will be an abundance of Mag- 
nesium for all uses? We'll gladly assist you. 
Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products: 
Aluminum Company of America, 1704 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY Oo F 
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ALUMINUM 


COMPANY Oo F AMERICA 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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ADAPTABILITY... ‘Ginnell 


(IMPROVED MOTOR- WEIGHTED TYPE) 



















> ee 





— Automatic Switch Control. The 600 Series 
Finnell is equipped with the new Feather-Touch. 
Safety Switch—an exclusive Finnell feature. When 
hand or hands are removed from handle, the switch 
automatically turns off and stops the machine. 
Switch operates from either side of handle and is 
so easy to hold to ‘on’ position. Proper weight 
distribution guarantees perfect balance during any 
function of the machine. 


—1], 13, 15, 18, and 21” brush diameter, permitting 


selection of the size that’s best and most economical for 
your use. 


For free demonstration on your own floors, phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 1304 East 


Street. Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, wx 





Pioneer and Smnecialists i1FLOOR MAINTENANCE. EQUIPMENT 
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Research Leather Belting on “Production Drive” 
Outlasts V-Belts 2 to 1 


f. “The life of a first quality leather belt on a pivoted motor drive is 
ordinarily two or more times as great as the life of a rubber V-belt 
on a corresponding drive.” Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power 
Transmission from Motor Drive to Industry... by Robert Drake. 


2, Research Leather Belting—with its low stretch and high frictional 
oe s e ° eae 
surface—runs with less tension. Extra pliability lessens wear from 
flexing over small pulleys. 





Research Leather Belting on Pivoted 
Longest belt life with Research—maximum power delivery at all loads. Motor Base Drive (Production Drive) 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Massachusetts 


Graton & Knight also manufactures The Orange Line of textile products made from G & K’s own 
“American-tanned” Hairy Leather. Distributors listed on G& K page in THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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| ONE OF a 0 ere AND SERVICEs 
| A NEW TEXTILE FINISHING AGENT 


COMBINING QUALITY WITH ECONOMY 


This new synthetic softening agent gives Du Pont “‘Avitone” is made from raw 


a full, mellow hand when employed in 
the usual finishing methods. The finish 
desired from natural fats may be closely 
duplicated. It is suitable for back starch- 


ing, back filling and mangle and quetch 


- —— 


finishing. It may be used as a pure finish 


| or combined with starches and gums. 





As a saturated hydrocarbon sulfonate, 
Du Pont “Avitone” does not turn yellow 
or become rancid during storage of the 
finished fabrics. They remain clean and 


fresh. Whites stay white, colors bright. 


materials available within the United 
States. Its low alkalinity and high stabil- 
ity help reduce processing problems to a 


minimum. 


The low cost per pound and the high 
concentration of ““Avitone” place it on an 
advantageous cost basis in comparison 


with sulfonated fats. 


For both economical and quality finish- 


ing, have a Du Pont technical representa- 


tive assist you in carrying out trials. 





NYLON ACIDS 
PEROXIDES 


DU PONT PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


DYESTUFFS 


RAYON 
SOLVENTS 








SIZING AGENTS 
FINISHING AGENTS 
WATER REPELLENTS 


WETTING AGENTS 
FIRE RETARDANTS 
MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 
——— Wilmington, Delaware 


*“Avitone” is du Pont’s trade-mark for its hydrocarbon sulfonate textile softening agent. 


CLEANING AGENTS 
SCOURING AGENTS 











Listen to “Cavalcade of America”, every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red network 
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CLEANING 


DAMAGE 


FLECTRIC AIR 


PREVENTS DIRT 


IN TEXTILE 
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Here’s a cutaway view of a typical air duct show- 
ing a bank of Precipitron dirt collector cells as 
the cleaning component of an air conditioning 
system. Precipitron is also used alone as an 
air cleaner. 





The ability of Precipitron to provide total air 
cleaning (90%) has solved many air pollution 
problems where partial air cleaning (25%) by 
mechanical filters failed. And Precipitron re- 
moves harmful dirt particles as small as 1/250,000 
of an inch in diameter. Because of this unmatched 
efficiency, electric air cleaning banishes soot, 
smoke, dirt and dust during winding, spinning 


and drying operations. 


With PRECIPITRON* we've reduced the 
threat of soilage caused by air-borne soot and 
smoke in many textile mills. This new Westing- 
house electric air cleaner, installed in forced air 
systems, traps dirt before it has a chance to 
damage thread and yarn during processing. 


The principle of Precipitron is entirely different 
from that of an ordinary air filter. Particles in the 
air stream are given an electric charge and then 


drawn off to oppositely charged plates. There are Our engineers, who have installed Precipi- 








no moving parts, and, since there are no filters to 
become clogged, resistance to air flow is negli- 
gible. Precipitron has been tested for fire and 
personal hazards and is listed by the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 


Westinghouse 


a 


tron in many important mills, will be glad to 
give you further data on its present-day industrial 
applications. Just write Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ) 


*Trade-mark registered in U.S.A. 
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...with tough 


SHELL 


TEXTILIS 
OILS 


ILLS that use Shell Textilis 

Oils find they stand up 

under the most grueling operat- 
ing conditions... help cut down 
on delays... keep product qual- 
ity high. Why? Because there is 
a Shell Textilis Oil designed 
specifically for each type of tex- 
tile-machine lubrication. Call in 
the Shell man now. Let him show 
you how to get the most from 








your lubricants. 
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{ Another advertisement telling how different American industries are speeding up wartime production I 








Taylor Instruments 
are helping fill America’s 


wartime rubber needs 


MERICA needs rubber enough to go 
round. We've got to stretch our 
national stock of rubber, because the 
war has already cut us off from 97% of 
our normal rubber supply. We need rub- 
ber to fight this modern war. 
- To make sure we get it, America’s 
great rubber industry is relying on 
Taylor temperature and pressure control 
instruments to do the vast job faster and 
better. Taylor Instruments insure prect- 
sion exactness—automatically safeguard 
complicated operations— speed up the 
whole involved process. They are vital ne- 
cessities to our wartime rubber program. 
Here’s some war work Taylor Instru- 
ments are doing. They help produce: 


BETTER NATURAL RUBBER... 

Within the next few months, production 
of U. S. Signal Corps assault wire will be 
stepped up 300%. This latex-covered 
copper wire, so fine that one man can 
carry % of a mile of it, is used to lay 
battlefront communication lines. It must 
be tough, sturdy, micrometer-exact in 
size, 100% reliable. It is cured by spe- 
cially designed equipment completely 
controlled by Taylor Instruments. 


Bomber tires, like the 8-foot, 1000- 
pound giants on the 82-ton Douglas B-19 
planes, have to be cured precisely right 
to stand the terrific impact of landing. 
They are now out of the experimental 


eve git Vo sttelch ve 


TO WIN THE WAR 


stage, in full production. Taylor coordi- 
nated control systems govern the exact 
curing process that gives them strength. 


Gas mask production has jumped to mil- 
lions of masks per year. The face-cover- 
ing part, molded in one piece, can now 
be produced on a 24-hour schedule with 
the help of Taylor Flex-O-Timers to con- 
trol the sequence of operations. 


Rubber-lined, leak-proof gas tanks for 
planes, scarcely known a few monthsago, 
are now produced by thousands. Taylor 
Instruments are steadily being added 
to help increase this mounting output. 


BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBBER... 
A large part of all synthetic rubber pro- 
duction is controlled by Taylor Instru- 
ments. Factis, synthetic rubber could not 
be produced without the close control in- 
sured by such instruments. The first syn- 
thetic“ pilot plants” were Taylor-equipped 
—the tremendous commercial plants use 
Taylor Instruments. They will help boost 
synthetic rubber production from 40,000 
tonslast year to the 600,000-ton yearly 
total America must achieve. 


BETTER “‘“RECLAIM’’ RUBBER... 
The production of “reclaim” rubber has 
almost doubled—skyrocketing from 
200,000 to 350,000 tons annually in 
two years. It will keep on rising, be- 
cause Taylor Instruments help assure the 
exact time and temperature schedules 
of “reclaim” de-vulcanizing processes. 
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With the help of Taylor Instruments, 
every American industry can be geared 
to the “go” that will win the war. Tay- 
lor Instruments will help you produce 
more, produce better, save time, and 
save manpower. All through industry, 
Taylor Instruments have given faithful 
service for years. Depend on them in 
these war times. Depend on the “know 
how’ of Taylor engineers to show you 
how to squeeze the last vital ounce of 
eficiency from your existing production 
equipment. Yourcountry needs producers 
—that’s why you need Taylor Instru- 
ments. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Makers of the famous **Not 1 but 5” 
Fulscope Controllers. 


KEEP ON BUYING U. S. DEFENSE 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


r _ 














Indicating # Recording Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
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TOP WARTIME PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES 
FIRST CLASS MACHINERY MAINTENANCE 


ITH cotton mills running 24 hours a day, six or seven days a 

week, there is very little opportunity to clean machinery and give 
it the proper attention, and consequently there will be greater need for 
overhauling and replacing worn parts. Picking and opening machinery, 
particularly, requires frequent and careful cleaning on account of the 
dusty nature of the stock that it handles, and mills which are running 
around-the-clock will need more picker maintenance than ever before. 
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While very little new machinery will be available until after the 
war, old, worn picking machinery can be made to perform as good as 
new with proper rebuilding. We have specialized in this work for years 
and are particularly well fitted to rebuild old picking and opening 
machinery. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery a large stock of repair parts 
for pickers. A telegram or telephone message, in an emergency, 
generally have the needed picker part at the mill within 24 hours from 
the time you call or wire us. 


At this time we suggest that you check your stock room and see that 
a reasonable quantity of picker repair parts are in stock, since a picker 
failure can often shut down more other machinery than the failure of 
almost any other equipment. 


We can not only take care of your needs for supplies, but can often 
rearrange existing equipment to produce better work. 


Greenwood, WoerkS South ‘Caroline 
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A CHEMICAL SERVICE 
EVERY TEXTILE MAN WILL WELCOME 


@ In “the prepare” of textile goods. or in dveing and finishing opera- 
pre] ~ } = 0 





tions. results you can be proud of call for the right chemical at the 
right time. This may require developing the correct process on the 
spot. Or applying existing specialized chemicals. under scientific 


control. to “shoot ’’ trouble wherever it OCCULS. 


In a nutshell. that is what Sandoz offers vou... expert chemical 
analysis plus specialized products designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements of vour operating conditions. These products have been 


dey eloped by working closely with weavers, scourers. dyers and finishers. 


Why not take advantage of this service? A trained staff of Sandoz 


technicians will help you cut operating time and costs in vour plant. 
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KASY ON THE OIL, MISTER: 


In your car - - - in your spindles, - - - 


wherever oil is used, - DON’T WASTE IT! 



















You may have to check the oil In addition to the saving in oil, 


in your crankcase every week, these spindles will give you the 
but with FLETCHER OIL- 


WELL SPINDLES, you can 


advantages of absolute cleanli- 


ness, uniform twist, practical 


“fill "em up and forget ’em!”’ > ee ga) 
elimination of oiling shutdowns, 


Under normal operating condi- and negligible maintenance costs. 


tions, the patented oil reservoir 
If i : 

holds a supply of permanently your spindles will need replac 

clean oil sufficient for a year’s '%g soon, now is the time to é 


constant operation. “look into the OIL WELL.”’ 


FLETCHER WORKS 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLETCHER “Oilwell” 
SPINDLE 














@ “We otl about once 
a year... Never have 
a sticky spindle, dirty 
oil in the bolster, oil 
on the yarn. Glad to 
recommend tt... 48 
the best spindle I’ve 
ever seen or used’—a 
typical comment from 
a typical ‘‘Oilweil”’ 
user! 
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Note how easy it is to pick upor place any beam 
desired with the Cleveland Tramrail System in 
this Warper and Slasher room 





It used to take three men to load a warp beam on a 
dolly and convey it in the Warper and Slasher depart- 
ment of a North Carolina mill. To get a beam in the 
middle of a group was a real job. It meant rolling all 
the beams before it, out of the way; and after the desired 
beam was obtained, the beams had to be rolled back 
in place. 


But that is all past history now! A Cleveland Tramrail 
system was installed by this progressive company in 
1940. Beam handling is no longer much of a chore. 
Heavy beams are easily picked up by one man with a 
simple chain hoist and transported overhead on smooth- 
rolling cranes. 


pensive and require practically no maintenance. They 
ease the burden of the workers and remove the danger 


of hernia. 


@ 
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(|| . Cleveland Tramrail systems of this type are inex- 


One man easily transports a heavy beam of bed 
ticking warp with this Cleveland Tramrail Crane 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1175 EAST 2830 ST. WICKLIFFE. OH10. 
MANUFACTURERS OF «+ CLEVELAND CRANES «© CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL * STEELWELD BENDING PRESSE 


AND (“) TRAMRAIL 


oe OT ao : . oe : . sa = : si | 5 su } 
TeueeeMeeserime OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





nformation. Profusely illustrated. Write 


r free copy on your company letterhead. 
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LOOK atthe 


Allis-Chalmers New Lo-Maintenance Motor 
With “Safety-Circle” Protection Gives You 
All-Around Protection . . . More Dependable 
Power For Your War Production Needs! 


IT’S NEW ... it’s different . . . it’s ready NOW when it’s 
needed most! Allis-Chalmers NEW Lo-Maintenance Motor 
with “Safety-Circle” protection gives you all-around enclosure 
of vital parts!* 


ek > ie ee e. 





Other motors may be “protected,” but just compare them 
with “Safety-Circle” protection — complete, all-around pro- 


tection that extends underneath as well. To foremen, super- 
intendents and maintenance men this means more service and 
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| ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANCE 
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smoother operation with less maintenance and lower costs 
— more motor for your money in the Allis-Chalmers way! 


The “Safety-Circle” is a wide, integrally cast rib that 
forms an unbroken circle of protection around the stator 
chamber . . . acts as an anchored shock absorber . . . gives 
the entire structure of the motor and all its parts high 
resistance to blows, knocks, falling objects. 


In covering the bottom of the motor, the ‘“Safety-Circle” 
keeps out dust and dirt and foreign particles that cause 
abrasive wear and tear to a motor... yet it permits com- 
plete ventilation of all interior parts. 


From frame to shaft . from bearing to bearing the 
NEW Lo-Maintenance Motor is loaded with dependable 
power, extra performance to meet today’s heavy production 
schedules. Available in ball-bearing or sleeve-bearing types. 


Get the complete story! Write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for Bulletin No. B-6210. Or call the engineer in 
the district office near you. asin 
*Don’t confuse this NEW motor with higher-priced motors for so- 


called special pur poses. All the extra advantages of this standard motor 
are yours at no extra cost! 


MOTOR WITH Sa/2 




















IN EVERY PART, T00! 


® Increased cross-strength and inter- 


phase insulation improves efficiency 
of distortionless stator. 


® Indestructible rotor keyed to shaft, 
turned to assure accurate, uniform air- 


§4Pp. 
© Improved ball-bearing and sleeve- 


bearing designs have efficient lubrica- 
tion features for longer life. 


® Oil drains at bottom of bearing for 
easy flushing, faster maintenance. 


‘PROTECTION 
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HEDDLES 


Are as Indispensable to a Loom as 
A Spare Tire is to an Auto 
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Whenever or wherever one or more heddles must be re- 
placed or added, the STEHEDCO Repair Heddle permits 
this to be done instantly and quickly without any inter- 
ference with any part of the harness. The old one is re- 
moved—the new one is slipped on—and the loom is ready 
to continue with equal efficiency as if it were one of the 
original heddles. 





HEDDLES 


Are the Remedy for Many Troubles 


They are an INDISPENSABLE part of a loom harness re- 
gardless of the strength of the heddles used and the skill 
of the drawer-in, for accidents and mistakes will happen 
and the STEHEDCO Repair Heddle is the only practical 


remedy. 


Extra or missed warp ends may be found necessary to be 
added and with a twist of the wrist—presto—the imperfec- 
tion in the design is corrected and the loom is ready to go 
into production. 


A repair heddle may ~-not be used every day but when 
needed— it IS certainly needed. 
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Heveal CHROME Teect 


any and all parts subjected to wear or corrosion on equip- 
ment used in the following processes: 
Roving 





ea te J Ss = Winding Weaving Slashing 
* } 
“a es / 
BRANCH OFFICES Ce | e le — 4", OC. FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior IN 
THE WORLD FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— EVERY DISTRICT 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for the Textile Industry 


Her E’S a brand-new Gilmer guide 
to smoother-running power... the first 
Gilmer Catalog of Belts for the Textile 
Industry. Within its covers, you’ll find 
whatever you want to know about trans- 
mission belting. Facts and figures are 
briefly and systematically set forth to 
give quick, fool-proof aid in selecting the 


right belt for any drive in your plant. 


L.H. GILMER COMPANY 


TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Yes sir, this 36-page answer- 
to-a-pulley’s- prayer will help 
you up machine capacity, and 
lower production costs. Get your 


copy TODAY. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Phila., Pa. 


Send me the free booklet on Gilmer Belts for 
the Textile Industry, to help me in driving machines 
ot full capacity. 

NAME_ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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THE OIL THAT GOES 
IN HERE MUST 
HAVE MAXIMUM 
FILM STRENGTH AND 
PERSISTENCE OF FILM 


COTTON—S 





THE OIL MUST 
MAINTAIN A TOUGH, 
LASTING FILM BETWEEN 
THE MOVING 
METAL SURFACES 
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Here's where Spotting 
Begins—or Ends! 
Ci AMOR. Se a MRSS 





THE “CORRECT” ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF 
“OIL THROW" IN CAPACITY TEXTILE PRODUCTION: 


ili i fi eee 
M4 Just after hand o ing, a bearing is flooded safe 


from failure. Just before the next oiling, it may be 
(_o— starved... with only a microscopically thin film be- 


tween the moving parts. 


On textile machinery, oversupply of oil causes excessive leakage 
which results in “oil throw” and spotting. Therefore, oil must be 
applied sparingly at regular intervals. 


This means a tissue-thin film only is maintained to retard friction, 
wear, and high power consumption. That’s “boundary lubrication.” 


Or: To meet those conditions, you need an oil with 


= 


Aswe maximum film strength and persistence of film. It 


must have easy-scouring properties to make pos- 
sible quick removal of accidental stains. 


Gargoyle Vactra Oils were developed with exactly these charac- 
teristics. These oils cling tightly to bearing surfaces... help you mini- 
mize wear and power consumption, even with restricted application. 


ie HEL 
we MAINTAIN CAPACI} PRODUCTION CALL 
7 


SOCON Y-VACUUM 
for Correct Lubrication’ 


SOc . 
reeey ——e Oil CO., Inc — Stand 
, ‘cago Div. White Eagle Div aa 


IN 


Oil of N, y. Div. ~ White 
Wadhams Div. — Southeas 
eral Petroleum Corporation 


Star Div. 
tern Diy. 
of Calif. 
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ALLIES IN MAN'S SERVICE 











® Blends with wool, mohair, 
rayon, cotton. 


® Combines with felting furs. 
® Creates distinctive new fabrics. 
® Takes dyes beautifully. 


® Already proving itself in com- 
mercial use. 





® Chemically stabilized. 


® AND CUTS COSTS. 


% Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


making the nation’s wool 
supply go further 





Suddenly, the nation knows what it means to face a wool shortage. 
Conservation of this vitally important fibre becomes a matter of 
paramount concern. 

ARALAC is already helping conserve wool. It can be used in 
even wider fields. ARALAC is a man-made fibre, possessing char- 
acteristics generic unto itself. It does not pretend to be wool. But 
ARALAC is a protein fibre—just as wool, mohair, camel's hair and 
fur are protein fibres. It possesses certain of the attributes that 
make wool so desirable a textile fibre. 

ARALAC is sold as cut staple, in any length up to six inches. 
It comes in 3 denier (matching wool 70's), 5 denier (matching wool 
60's) and 7 denier (matching wool 50’s). 

Let ARALAC help solve your wool problems. 





ARALAC, INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 


44 
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4 _§& merica’s great Textile Industry is straining to do its part in the 


job to clothe and arm our forces, to clothe and protect its millions of civilians 


during this emergency. 


To keep the wheels of this great industry going, many very highly special- 
ized products have been created and continue to keep this industry going 


at a pace, which is way beyond anything ever seen. 


Warwick Chemical with its many developments, its specialized products, 


its research and technicians are doing its part to keep up this efficiency. 


2 OTS RT TNENe ree 


Warnick Chemical Company 


WEST WARWICK, R. I. © ROCK HILL, S. C. 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘‘Proper lubrication also keeps our maintenance costs very low’’ 


- ULF quality greases—plus my closer attention to For, due to the selected crude oils used and the refin- 
lubrication—are important factors in the all- ing process employed, Gulf greases possess unusual 
around better performance of our Dobby looms, lubricating qualities, together with high resistance 
which has resulted in a 50% reduction in seconds,” to heat and decomposition. Gulf greases are made 
says this Superintendent of Weaving. “In my opinion, in a number of types, grades and consistencies, to | 
the importance of the proper application of the right provide for a wide range of operating conditions. Put | 
7 lubricant can’t be emphasized too strongly.” them to work in your mill. The benefits will show up 
| When you use Gulf quality greases—where condi- in your production and costs records. 


Gulf quality oils and greases are 
quickly available to you through over 
1,200 warehouses in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 


tions require this type of lubricant— 
you get maximum protection for vital 
moving parts, thus insuring that fine 
adjustments are maintained and that 
equipment operates at peak efficiency. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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What’s the difference? 


The horseshoe 





...@ symbol of luck left to chance 


The Gaylord seal 






LTMAb APE HERUDERERREA TITHE ET 


...@ mark of PLANNED reliability! 


* Corrugated and Solid Fibre Shipping Containers 
e Folding and Paraffined Cartons 
e Kraft Paper Bags and Sacks 


e Kraft Wrapping Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Atlanta - New Orleans - Jersey City - Seattle - Indianapolis 

Houston + Los Angeles - Oakland - Minneapolis - Dallas - Jacksonville - Columbus + Fort Worth 

Detroit - Tampa +- Cincinnati - Des Moines - Oklahoma City - Portland - Greenville - San Antonio 
Memphis +« Kansas City - Milwaukee - Bogalusa - Weslaco - Greensboro 


HUT 


HUH 
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High speed Draper looms in this weave room, 272 x 54 feet, weave rayon and silk. The room is lighted with 160 fluorescent 
fixtures, each equipped with taco 100-watt white G-E Mazpa F lamps, mounted 10 feet above the floor. 
with 50 footcandles of “indoor faster and more easily, with less 


daylight” from G-E MAZDA F fatigue and fewer errors. 
LIGHTI NG ITH (fluorescent) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp dis- : 
W Like many other textile mills, _tributor for complete informa- 


this company finds that G-E tion about installing this light- 

/ fluorescent lighting is “better ing in your mills... with cer- 

G-E MAZDA : LAMPS than daylight” illumination be- tified fixtures, complete with 
Cause it is efficient, economical, G-E MAZDA F lamps, ready to 

and dependable 24 hours a hang up and turn on. G.E. 





THIS WEAVE ROOM in the William General Electric fluorescent 
Skinner and Son, Holyoke, _ lighting helps speed production 
Mass., mill is efficiently lighted because it helps operators see 








helps speed production day. It is particularly suited to makes no fixtures for MAZDA 
; : s . textile mills because it is cool F lamps but recommends cer- 
in thts textile mill ! and combines high light out- _ tified fixtures with the Fleur-O- 

| put with low maintenance cost. Lier or RLM tag. 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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IDENTIFYING « « « 
YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA COTTON 
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Delta Council Bale Identification Association 


a) 
has licensed this tag for use in attachment to 225 = cE 
the agreed number of bales of cotton and sam- a a~ iY > a“ xo 
ples on condition that it will be used by ginner 53% S mt 50 S et: 
or grower exclusively on cotton grown in 22 es O25 a2eeo2s 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta and that it will not be SSeEo2e =segsae 
attached to cotton grown in any other region. aA=zShes a= ?skses 


—_ = ee ——— as ———s ——— ae oe —w er a — —— — 


This copyrighted tag at- 


tached at the gin under wee The Delta Council Bale 





the oath of the producer 
guarantees this to be cot- 
ton produced in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta. 


The steel wire and lead 
seal which preven? the re- 
moval or transfer of this 
marker afford you addi- 
tional protection and as- 
surance of genuine 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 





















































Identification Program was 
initiated for the protection 
of the spinner and accruing 
benefits to the producer. 


Spinners know that Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta Cotton 
has fine spinning qualities, 
takes a good finish, is eas- 
ier handled and has mini- 
mum waste. 








This year you can make sure that you are receiving genuine Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Cotton. 
Official warehouse or compress receipts will be stamped showing the Delta Council Bale Identi- 
fication marker is attached, Ask your shipper to furnish cotton bearing trademarked 
Mississippi Delta bale tags. 


THE DELTA COUNCIL 


STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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HAMILTON DIVISION 


PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


* *¢ 2 ®& 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
ot its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboara, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 

* * @ 2 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake 
and Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
"Trostol"’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), ana 
Bindex'’ (a sulphite cellulose extract). 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 


Hamilton, Ohio 

















HOUSTON DIVISION 


Pasadena, Texas 
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Built by Proctor & 
Schwartz. Inc. 





Textile machines are working overtime these days in produc- 
ing materials for Army, Navy and Marine Corps uniforms. 
And one of these machines is this Proctor Roller Type Dryer 
with individually motor-driven rolls used for drying piece 
goods of rayon, silk, cotton, wool, worsted, hair cloth, linings 
and similar materials. That the vital moving parts of this 
dryer are protected by SSS Bearings is a tribute to the good 
judgment of Proctor & Schwartz engineers. When they selected 
SHIS’s, they knew they were not only selecting bearings that 
run smoothly in high temperatures, but which are adequately 
protected by S3oSi- housings against foreign matter and 


lubricant loss. In any roll call for Performance in Peacetime 


or War, S0S-equipped machines always answer ‘‘Here!”’ 


‘ 
> 


SlLSi® INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


es Need 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


a ’, 2 
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LEATHER BELTING 


GIVES YOU... 


STEADY PoweERr.. 


WITH THE 


‘PRODUCTION DRIVE” * 













or 
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Excellence of product .. . savings in upkeep ... are bound to result from steady, 
dependable power delivery. 
Leather Belting and the “PRODUCTION DRIVE” keep textile machines oper- 





ating at peak efficiency . . . because this unbeatable combination compensates for 
the variation in meng load with the least effect on driving power . . . assuring 
better, more uniform products. 


That is why so many mills prefer this carefully-engineered power transmission 
unit which consists of a quality Leather Belt—with the greatest permanent pulling 
power of any known belting material—and a pivoted Motor Base that automati- 
cally maintains correct belt tension at all times . . . reduces wear on bearings and 
machines, requires minimum attention. 


Rely on Leather Belting to help produce high quality textiles. Ask your Supplier 
for the folder telling 14 Reasons Why. 





AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 
53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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TECA offers you every advantage for build- 
ing men’s fabrics that sell on appearance 
and performance .. . lively in the hand, 
soft to the touch, crush-resistant and shrink- 
age-controlled. Teca Blends satisfy a de- 
manding and an increasing market... are 


the key to stabilized year-round profits. 


FOR SPORT SHIRTS — 





FOR SLACKS 


FOR SPORT HATS 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. Sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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-« “OUR 


CHAPMA 


INSURE EFFICIENT OPERATION 
OF TEMPERATURE AND EXCESS HUMIDITY” 


nN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 


REGARDLESS 


~ 

















*“*STATIC was a costly nuisancé to our mill’’ 


“Slow starting of cards, repulsion of fibres, uneven yarns — 
yes, Static was Causing wasted time and spoiled quality. So we 
tried additional air-conditioning and steam jets...” 


“But excess HUMIDITY was even worse’’ 


“Uncomfortable working conditions .. . high heating and air- 





conditioning costs — were all caused by the excess humidity 


we thought we needed to kill static.” 





‘ 





Ne 


“This simple equipment—a power unit con- 
nected with inductor bars—instantly, scientifically 
kills static on our machines, and costs little more 


to operate than an ordinary light bulb!” 


The Chapman Static Neutralizer, shown at 
right, is guaranteed to remove static electricity. 
16,000 are now in use, 8000 in the textile in- 
dustries. It is safe, free from shock — on list of 
inspected electrical appliances of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. 


For further information, experiences of users, 


“Now We Avoid Both Static and Excess Humidity with 


CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 


or trial installation, write today to the sole sales 
agents: KIDDER PRESS CO., INC., Dover, N. H., 
New York and Chicago. On the Pacific Coast: 
Hh. W. Brintnall Company. 
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GREATER HOURLY PRODUCTION 


every hour of the day! 





* If you can't get new machines, you 

may get more production from those 
you have by equipping them with Tannate 
Leather Belting. 





Built for long, reliable performance, Tannate 
has high power-transmitting capacity, as- 
sures maximum machine speeds even under 
varying load conditions. Tannate is flexible, 
runs easily over small pulleys with short 
centers and high pulley ratios. Pre- 
stretched, Tannate needs fewer shutdowns 
for take-up. 


Regular, judicious applications of belt 
dressing will renew the grip of your leather 
belts and give them added life. 


Use Tannate to increase output, lower 
costs; experience has proved it pays to 


Belt your drives with . . . LEATHER! 





STEP UP PRODUCTION WITH 


RHOADS 


~*~ WATERSHED LEATHER BELTING 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. » NEW YORK « CHICAGO + ATLANTA © CLEVELAND 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
1/3 YOUR PRESENT COST 











Y 





With the itinenite 
Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. 
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DIRECT HIT on the olive oil shortage and a 
distinct hit with the many mills already en- 
joying outstanding success with this new 
worsted oil —that's the story of Tycol 350 M.C. 
briefly told. This worthy alternate for olive oil is 
protecting fibres against breakage during carding, 
combing, drawing and spinning operations while 
saving the American woolen industry many dollars 
every month over normal peace-time olive oil proc- 
essing costs. Tycol 350 M.C. possesses unusual 
stability ... resists tendencies to become rancid and 
oxidize on aging. 

We invite you to try Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil. 
Put it through the mill, subject it to any tests peculiar 
to your individual manufacturing operations. The 
assistance of our textile engineers is yours for the 
request. Full details may be had by writing to the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. 






War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Regional Offices: 
Boston. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N.C. 


DRUMS! 





MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
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Rayon, the youngest of all textile fibres, has 
made such a sensational upward surge during the 
past few years that developments have had to take 
place swiftly. Manufacturers of textile machinery 
and equipment have spent a large part of their 
engineering and construction time keeping pace 
with these rapid advances—have designed and 
built twisters such as the one shown above, to pro- 
duce rayon yarns which will improve the smoothness 
and efficiency of the knitting and weaving 
operations. 


To turn out yarns of accurate, uniform twist and 
cleanliness, on perfectly formed packages, this 
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“A Traveler for 
Every Fibre’ 





highly perfected machinery should be provided 
with first-class rings and ring travelers. 


Durable, precision-made of the finest steel alloys, 
delicately balanced and rigidly inspected, uniform 
in weight and shape, U. S. Ring Travelers are the 
choice of scores of rayon mills to augment and - 
guard the efficiency of their twisters. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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Twisters Deserve Good Travelers 


The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 
(shown at top in illustration) has been specially developed to 
meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade in the 
throwing process. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature produces ideally 
smooth, even yarn, and prevents split ends in throwing. By 
eliminating pivoting action, this traveler is kept constantly in 
close contact with lubricating device and assists in distributing 
the lubricant evenly over the entire inner surface of ring, pro- 
longing the life of both ring and traveler and promoting a 
more even twist. 





Sealed metal containers guar- 
antee that your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in perfect con- 
dition, with no tampering or 
loss in count. 
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SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 
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automatically locks in place ...a Sse Bete Y: 

distinct advantage of great im- jee ae ORS 

portance as there was never a Bett oe 

sure way of locking a set screw nhc Soe 

before “Unbrako’”’ Self-Lockers. Ss Peo Rthetn 
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Tre Knurling of the point is so cleverly done as pine % 
to offer no resistance when "Unbrako"’ is tightened 
up. As soon as vibration tries to back it off, the gardless of how often adjusted. 

Knurls immediately dig in and prevent loosening. You can eliminate many maintenance costs and 
It can't vibrate loose by itself. Further, it can be breakdowns with "Unbrako"’ Self-Lockers. Write 


used again and again, and locks equally well re- today for details. 








KNURLING of Socket Screws origi- 
nated with ‘‘Unbrako’’ years ago. 


YUNBRAKO 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 
—— BRANCHES —— 
BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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1 BEAUTIFUL AIIILTNLS 


ON RAYON HOSIERY 
USE THE 


SINGER 242 


THE SINGER 242 machine was esPe 
esigned to produce seams of 


yon, as well as 





cially d 


good quality on ra 


cotton, wool and lisle hosiery: 


It not only produces better seams 


d straight — but is 


which are aiiiaal- 
the 


the fastest hosiery seamer On 


t today — simple to © 
by the operator $ 


marke perate at 


speeds limited only 


ability to guide the work. 


Regardless of the hosiery material 
worked onin your plant, see the Singer 
242 first.) The nearest singer Shop 
for the Manufacturing Trade will be 
e test in your own 


glad to arrange a fre 
plant on your 


work. There is no Ob- 
on. Write today 


own 


ligati 
for full information. 








SINGER SEWING M 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in oll principal cities 


Copyright U.S.A 
. S.A. 1942 by The Sin 
ger Monutacturing Company. All Rights K 
s Reserved for All Countri 
es. 
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DECATING IMPROVES FABRIC FINISH 


Rayons, acetates, silks and certain cottons and 
knitted goods can be made more appealing to 
the eye and hand—easily and inexpensively—by 
decating. 


Using only one operator, this decater has by test, 
produced 250 yards more per hour than other 
machines requiring two operators. 


The decating of piece dyed fabrics results in an 
improved quality at lower cost, due to the ab- 


able faults. It also results in added savings 
because of the smaller amounts of softening ma- 
terials required. Printed fabrics show the addi- 
tional advantage of decreased mark-offs, due to 
excessive amounts of oil which is necessary unless 
the piece is decated. 


Since its introduction in 1937 a number of im- 
provements have been made making this decater 
faster and simpler to operate. The machine is 
sturdily built and complete in every detail. Just 








sence of breaks, harshness and other undesir- hook up steam, water and electricity. 


Write few full information 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 


370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON, N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturers of rayon & silk processing 
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Now Fabrics Stay 
Fresh and Clean 


Fabrics last longer and look better when treated with FEN, the remark- 
able new one-bath treatment for stain and water repellency. FEN is fast, 
sure, economical. Mixes easily; disperses completely throughout the bath. 
Can be used on wool, cotton, linen, rayon or silk. Particularly recommended 
for heavy fabrics such as drills and twills intended for over-garments 
and sportswear of all descriptions. Write for a sample of FEN today. 


AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORP., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* 
Southern Representative: 
Robt. A. Bruce, 
P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WATER REPELLENT 
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W Registration applied for U.S. Patent Office on both name a illustration. 






































ietory Program ‘ddiedibis far greater 





pede than ever before of coarse yarns 


and heavy plies. It is vitally important that 


mills handling these yege he ore with 


winders that can “‘take it’’. 


_ Here are two such machines, tried and proved: 


the Model 40 and Model 77 precise winders 
for cones and tubes. They operate year in and 
year out with a minimum of mechanical repair 
and maintenance. 


1. Precise wind or lay. 


2. Ballbearing spindles and drive shaft stand- 
ard on Model 77, optional on Model 40: 




















4. 


6. 


7. 


ee for drawing either overend ee : 
i et 


‘ Arbors for various types of cones and tubes 


furnished for both machines. 


‘Tenverses on Model 77 up to 8", on Model 


40 up to 644”. 


Multiple end winding of braider tubes on 
the Model 40, 


The Model 77 winds arange of bonets from 
&’s 3 ply to 8’s 100 ply, the Model 40 from 
30/2 to 8/40. 





FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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° ather ingenious, when 
you stop to think of it— You sim- 
ply took a spool of yarn and went 


walking up and down in front of 


your house, laying the yarn in 


parallel rows, over and under pegs 
driven in the wall. That was called 


““Peg-warping’. 


genius, whose name 





is lost to us, produced 
the “Warping Mill”. This made 
warping a continuous process— 
greater speed, less handling. 
Essentially, the history of com- 
mercial textile development is 
simply one of increasing efficiency 
—of making processes more con- 
tinuous. Reduce starting, stopping, 
changing, replacing — and you 


have achieved textile progress. 


a 
“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” ‘ae 
Reg. U. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e«¢ Cleveland, Ohio — New York Office. 500 Fifth Avenue 


> 
Peng eck | SS 
: Ee 8 SG ERIE e Y SOR Rea Raa 


Industrial’s “Continuous Proce- 
ess. for the production of rayon 
yarn eliminates the separate bulk 
operations of spinning, washing, 
bleaching, treating, drying and 
twisting and in their place pro- 
vides individual thread treatment 


in continuous operations. Result 





The Warping Mill. 





—a better product, more uniform 
virtually free from Knots ane 
broken filaments, and more efh 
ciently produced. 

To mills these advantages fur 
nish efficiencies in weaving that 
are of greater importance today 


than ever before. 


ono Rayon 


S. Pat. Off. 
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IT TAKES THE REAL THING — 


In any field of competition, quality counts. When Kaumagraph pio- 
neered 40 years ago in the development of Dry Transfers, a never 
deviating policy was adopted to establish and maintain a superlative 


quality standard. Laboratory and field research, constant search for new 






apn materials, endless experimentation, all combined to bring Kaumagraph 
ec ea\s Dry Transfers to their present unsurpassed quality and efficiency. Today 
: as always heretofore, Kaumagraph customers may place utter reliance 


upon Kaumagraph quality. Why not send for a Kaumagraph Identifica- 


tion Man today? 


Iden tificat on Headquarters j z | ' ' 


Prestomarks E 
Embossed Seals 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF. 
Check the speeds of your belted 
spinning or twisting frames where 
Rockwood motor bases are not used. 
NOTE THE ABSENCE OF UNI- 
FORMITY. Then figure for yourself 
what you could gain by having each 
machine operate at its correct uni- 
form speed. That is the _ job 
Rockwood Pivoted Motor Bases will 
do for you. IF you want your ma- 
chimes to run continuously and at 
mazimum capacity ROCKWOOD 
MOTOR BASES ARE A NECES- 
STTY. 


GIVES YOU MORE PRODUCTION PER MACHINE 


BRANDON 
CORP. 


Greenville plant 
INSTALL 
ROCKWOOD 
pivoted-motor 


See 


“ 
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Typical Rockwood drive installations 
at Brandon Corp.'s Greenville plant 

Brandon is one of the largest cotton| 
mills in South Carolina and is known | 
wherever sheetings, print cloths | 


Shirtings and duck are purchased. 





AND OF BETTER QUALITY 


With textile mills running full time and the gov- 
ernment urging you to produce faster—ever faster 
—you more than ever need Rockwood Pivoted 
Motor Bases under the driving motors of your 
belted machines. 


Rigid motor mountings do restrict machine 
capacities, affect quality and slow down produc- 
tion. Their use results in variable—not uniform— 


speeds, With Rockwood Pivoted-Motor Bases 


driven machine speeds are kept uniform automat- 


| ROCKWooD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ically—so you can operate to maximum capacity 
and turn out more and better work. Maintenance, 
too, will be reduced and your belts will last longer. 


That is why there are so many thousands of 
Rockwood Drives in cotton mills today. Why so 
many leading cotton mills install Rockwood piv- 
oted motor drives when they modernize. 


HAVE YOUR MACHINES TURN OUT MORE 
AND BETTER WORK. Write us or get in touch 


with your nearest Rockwood Drive dealer. 








SPSS SESS FFF FFF FF FESS 


Why your Red Cross urgently needs 


PIETY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


How the fund is allocated... 
W hat it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and equip 
volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


How the $50,000,000 
W ar Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES... . . . $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including 
services to men in hospitals and during convalescence. © Provides an important 
link between the service men and their families; keeps the families from break- 
ing up, supplies food, shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. ® Pro- 
vides essential medical and other supplies outside of standard Government 
equipment. © Operates Red Cross headquarters at camps and naval stations. 
® Enrolls blood donors and medical technologists for Army and Navy needs. 
© Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, etc. through volun- 
teer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF . . $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for 
disaster victims. ®@ Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other ad- 
justments; provides minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent 


unnecessary delays. 3 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES ...... . . $5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. © Trains nurses, men and 
women, for active duty with the Army and Navy. ® Trains volunteers in First 
Aid and accident prevention. © Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, 
Canteen and Production. ® Instructs men, women and children in preparedness 
against explosive and incendiary bombs. ® Organizes for evacuation of children 
and their families from stricken areas. ® Assists Red Cross Chapters in estab- 
lishing effective coordination of emergency relief with local and State defense 


authorities. 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS $4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 
Branches responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work 
among the service men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES .. . $6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made 
necessary by unexpected developments. 


(if!) ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee eee 





THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 











Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use this material to better 
inform contributors how their donations are being expended. 


(This epace has been donated free by this publication) 
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'PNHE pace set by the “all out” production pro- 

gram demands the elimination of rejects, 
waste and loss of time. Every process in the man- 
ufacture of textiles must be controlled to insure 
maximum production at lowest cost. 
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1. In SLASHING—The Brown Moist-o-Graph 
Slasher Speed Control System makes this pos- 
sible by providing immediate data on moisture 









































content in yarn in the form of permanent charted “re 

records. Regain can be measured and controlled , Pe | an SS 

to maintain slasher production at highest yard- Gy = £412 — — ————— ———- Jf 

age per minute that slasher drying capacity can i —— SIZE GOR —— ——— 

produce, for any particular weight of set. rt On eS ee 
a” OSTEAM TO SIZE 8OX ——— -- 














2. IN SIZING—Brown Thermometer Control- 
lers govern size box temperature to give the yarn 
the necessary internal strength and elasticity 
which overcomes strains in weaving. 


IN SIZING 





Brown Level Controllers maintain size at the 
right level to insure correct saturation and uni- 
form coating of the fibres. Proven results show 
that where these instruments are _ installed, 
troubles caused by improper size viscosity are 

eliminated. w > | i () 





ture Controllers assure even cooking, prevent 
lumping and boiling over and free the operator etter’ | P38 
for other duties during the size cooking process. rr Fc, «tact © 


do. IN SIZE COOKING—Brown Time-Tempera- Beit bee a, fc (Ass 














When the kettle is dumped and refilled, the oper- ae. C) SIZE COOKER | a 


ator merely pushes an external button which 
automatically resets the control system for an- deed 
other cook. 


























Brown Controllers for textile processes are sim- AC.SUPPLY 


ple, inexpensive and easy to install. To get the 
complete story, write for Catalog No. 9304. 





IN SIZE COOKING — 
EEE E DLL 


» For Temperatures... . . Pressures. .... Flows.... -» Liquid Levels 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4492 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 













ELECTRIC +AIR OPERATED 

















INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
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Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll Pi cae ® 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 





: ; Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 


- . . o ’ 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than employees number three or ten thousand. 


32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 
and the number is swelling hourly. 


But time is short!. .More and more billions are 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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PLANES AND TANKS ARE NO STRONGER 
THAN THE FIGHTING METTLE OF THE 
MEN WHO CONTROL THEM. BUT THEIR 
CREWS REQUIRE MORE THAN MECHAN- 
IZED EQUIPMENT. THEY MUST HAVE 
DURABLE CLOTHING. THAT’S WHERE 
STARCHES AND GUMS COME IN. 






Army textiles made far behind the battlefronts must 





have that high quality which Uncle Sam’s fighting 

forces deserve. That’s why Stein-Hall..as never before 

in its 76 years of uninterrupted history . . is keyed to the 

production of the highest quality special starches and 4G 
gums it is possible to devise for textile sizing, finishing | 
and printing. Our technical facilities are at your service 


. for the duration and afterward. 
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SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN, HALL & omy inte Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue * New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C 
LABORATORIES AT . . NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CHARLOTTE « PR IDENCE « LONG ISLAND 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL §S 
: 


tracks to other departments. 


ANDLING operations in the textile industry 

through all the various processes make up a large 
part of the finished product cost. You can save a con- 
siderable part of this cost with American MonoRail 
Overhead Handling Equipment. 


This system greatly simplifies handling methods and 
avoids using skilled labor for handling operations. It 
releases floor space for profitable use, permits accessi- 
bility to machines through narrow alleys and often 
eliminates storage by providing free movement of stock 
between processes. | 


When heavy loads are carried overhead, product, mach- 
inery and floors are all protected. Handling stains on 
yarn or fabric are reduced—floors no longer are subject 
to excessive wear—beams are creeled and doffed with 
ease and less damage to machinery and less hazard 
to operation. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer show you the cost- 
reducing possibilities and the suprisingly low cost of 
installation and operation. 





13106 ATHENS AVENUE 
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.. that 5 why so many Textile Mills have installa 


Crane servicing one area latches with spur 
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& MonoRail crane system solves the handling problem 
in the dye house. 








& Simple method for creeling slashers with electric 
hoist on MonoRail spurs. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Note how Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advan- 
tage of every construction de- 
tail to make this the cleanest 
textile motor. Large unob- 
structed air passages—even 
the windings—are finished 
smooth as glass. 


Unique design of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Keeps 
Textile Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


Textile production can’t be kept up 
without adequate protection against 
the hazards and handicaps of lint. 

Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
provide this protection in thousands 
of drives in daily year-in, year-out 
use. 

Especially designed, the Westing- 
house motor, with large unobstructed 
air passages, smooth enameled inner 
surfaces, sucks the lint-laden air in, 
through the motor, and forces it out 
again! The housing is smooth and 


round—easy to wipe off. Ball bearings 
are greased, and sealed at the factory. 
No inspection or further lubrication 
is recommended until after at least 
three years of operation. 

Textile mill operators appreciate 
the saving procured by the use of 
Westinghouse motors because of less 
motor maintenance, no greasing, few- 
er shutdowns, but more than that 
they appreciate continuous pro- 
duction! For details, see your West- 
inghouse representative right away. 

J-21214 


eliminate lint-choked motors 


..- THE DIRECT CAUSE OF MANY 
SHUTDOWNS — COSTLY DELAYS 





Lint can’t choke these 
motors. The bearing hous- 
ing is smooth and round. 
The sealed ball bearing 
construction eliminates 
lubrication. 
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The Westinghouse Small Motor Division is hard at work on a giant two-point program. 








7 | st aS our number one job, we - nd —We are continuing to make 

are building motors and a limited number of the finest 
generators for fighting ships, tanks loom motors Westinghouse has ever 
and airplanes. built for the textile industry. 


Westinghouse is keenly aware that both of these 
| jobs are essential. The need for fighting tools is 
: urgent. In addition, we have a self-imposed ob- 
ligation to do everything possible to continue to 
serve industry well. 

Your Westinghouse representative will be glad 
to consult with you relative to your motor prob- 
lems, and to supply you with such motors as our 
all-out war program permits. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-03162 


| Westinghouse Loom Motors 
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If it’s a problem in dyestuffs... 
let us help. 


problems we lace # ceheua~y~~.3.. 


“Every one of the 


bi I 

Ally Ot Ni} is The ever Increasing requirements ot our Government must 
| be met . . . When it comes to dyestuffs, we can assist 
Py 


you to meet the specifications tor: 


WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 
© WOOLEN BLANKETS 
e WOOL, COTTON, and RAYON LINING 
CLOTHS 
e COMFORTER CLOTH 
2 e ALBERT TWILLS, SILESIAS 
e SOCKS 








Let’s all work together on the produc tion line 


orated 
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' 

Company 
pt tg a A I cay Nn 
Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
I eg IO GIO In, 


Ny A IN IO gt Ogg OO A 
Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
OO Tg a OO I ft agg Os 


P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Still Request OT’s 
Three-Shift Method 


“We should be interested to receive three 
copies of OLD-TIMER’S system for running 
three shifts, mentioned in the September 
issue of COTTON,” 

A. SUCKSMITH 
Inca Cotton Mill Co., Ltd., 
Lima, Peru, S. A. 

“Please send me a copy of OLD-TIMER’S 
suggestions for supervision on the third 
shift.”’ 

J. P. HUGHES 
Superintendent, 
Ene Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. €. 


Backtracks 


‘‘Several years ago you ran an article 
that had to do with the average life of 
bobbins, particularly Automatic Loom Bob- 
bins and Warp Bobbins we would like 
very much to have two copies . . 

BERT T. HOLLAND, JR. 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 
East Corinth, Vt. 


‘* 





‘Management in 
1942) very inter- 
and we would ap- 


,° 


“We find this article, 
the Weave Room’ (Jan. 
esting and instructive, 
preciate receiving 15 copies . . 

Cc. A. DARRIDGE 
Purchasing Dept. 
Stauffer-Dobbie Ltd., 
Galt, Canada 


aC, 
Me 





- . « We would be pleased to have you 
send us 15 copies each of the first and 
second of the series of short articles by 
Mr. W. M. MeLaurine in the Nov. and 
Dec. 1941 issues.’ 
L. C. HARMON 

Superintendent, 

Cannon Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C. 


“We have Komet and Links and Links 
machines and as your magazine COTTON 
contains articles on fixing Komet machines, 
please advise if it will be possible for you 
to furnish us the back articles e 

LEONARD R. SMITH 
Park Hosiery Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

“In your January issue you had an ar- 
ticle ‘Keeping the Mill Clean’ I have 
misplaced the issues carrying the first three 
articles of this series and am writing to 
ask if you can supply me with a copy of 
these issues . ” 

J. T. WARDLAW 
Treas., Drayton Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Real Help” 


“T enjoy reading CoTTON very much 
and in my humble opinion, there is not a 
textile magazine published that gives as 
much real honest-to-goodness help to mill 
men in this part of the country as COTTON 
does. I highly recommend it to anyone 
wanting a good magazine covering textiles.” 

J. M. GAYLE 


® 


Supt., Ross Fabrics, Inc. 
Morganton, N. C. 








Febru 
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02.0 Grent } 
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“From Our Own 
Little War Zone” 


Whet 1 am going to tell you now is not for 


publicetion -- at least if you do guote 
source of your infornation. 


For ressons which wight recuire a rather 
impartiel sur- 


, . 
sengtny exvi+netion, we conauctedc & ver} 


it don't give the 


‘*Cotton’’ comes to 
the front again, ranking 
‘*first with very few 


? M exceptions’’ in the im- 

vey on the st+ncins of the textile mblicetions. I have partial survey which a 
no intention of giving you éll the fects end probably prominent advertising 
whet 1 em going to teli you is not news to you. agency writes us about 
here. Like the nice let- 

ee ee ee ee ter quoted here in Feb- 

. Se ee a ae ry ruary, our censors had 
tew excentions. Your prodigious worker, was in to leave out the name 
the other dry snc when I fave hin this informetion he seid and address to cut down 
: asn't at hs rather un- the danger of bombard- 


eli surprised. But since he 
erateinul neture, 1 wesn't et al ror 

Now remember, John, 
you use tnis research informetion in conne 


your own promotion. 


With kindest personsél regeras 
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don't use our f 
ction ney eny of 


his resronse,. ment from ‘‘enemy’’ 

publication salesmen. 
Come to think of it, 
maybe we could start a 
. regular feature each 
month of letters like 
this. They get better all 
along. Maybe there 
won’t even be those 
‘‘few exceptions’’ next 
time. 
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Sign of the Times 
LSPeete © ew A as pote te ee ™® ee 


Stockholders of Gotham Silk Hosie ry 
Co., at their annua! meeting yesterday, 
concurred in the proposal to eliminate 
“Silk” from the company’s title, and 
hereafter it will be known as “Gotham 

| Hosiery Co., Ine All directors were 
| reelected. 


a 





“Daily News Record’, March 3, 1942 





Safety “Cemetery’ 


‘This (Safety cemetery, West Point Mfg 
January 1942 COTTON) would 
make an excellent item for the Safety Ex 
change department of our magazine. Would 
it be possible to borrow... ?” 

NATIONAL SAFETY 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co., page 63, 


NEWS 


e 
Dyeing and Finishing 


We don't wish to stick our neck out too 
much, and we are sorry we can’t mention 
the name, but one prominent northern mill 
wrote us recently about a solution fur- 
nished them on a problem which the dyer 
had not been able to solve, stating “‘When 
a dyer or lab man finds that he cannot 
solve a problem satisfactorily, it certainly 
is gratifying to receive the ‘lowdown’ from 
such good authority as you represent.’ 
Thank you, sir. 


Modesty 


“I have just read your article ‘‘The Hom- 
ing Poultry” and I couldn't have done any 
better myself. . 

Ww. R. BELDON 
The Clark Thread Co. of Ga. 
Clarkdale, Ga. 
® 


Flax of Interest 


‘This report (‘Domestic Flax—a Report 
on its Preparation and Processing’, p. 82, 
Dec. 1941 CoTTON) has proven of great in- 
terest and we are interested in securing 
further copies.”’ 

W. F. TATUM 
Smith Paper, Inc., 
Lee, Mass. 


= 
Maintenance Articles Valuable 


“As you can appreciate, I have read the 
February issue of COTTON with exceeding 
interest. The articles on ‘Maintenance 
Methods Used by the Avondale Mills’ con- 
tain extremely pertinent and valuable in- 
formation on progressive and systematic 
operation and maintenance, and I expect 
to keep them readily available for authori- 
tative reference - 

W. F. HUMBERT 
Plant Engineer, 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Spray, N. C. 
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\\ hy use a 


compressometer’ 


THE COMPRESSOMETER is the only in- 
strument that satisfactorily measures the 
resistance and resilience of pile fabrics to 
crushing. This same instrument also pro- 
vides dependable data on the crush resist- 
ance of velvets. 

Compressometers vary in construction, 
but they all operate on one general prin- 
ciple. The fabric to be evaluated is placed 
upon a platform; the platform is raised 
very slowly until contact is made with a 
delicately balanced beam. The slightest 
contact with this beam destroys the equil- 
ibrium of the balance and causes the light 
to flash on. In this way an extremely precise 
measurement of the thickness of the cloth 
may be obtained. 


Then the cloth is subjected to a specific 
pressure for a given time, allowed five 
minutes to recover, and the thickness is 
measured again. An exact evaluation of the 
cloth’s ability to resist crushing can thus be 
made. 


WE TEST EVERY PROPERTY 


Successful translation of research into mill pro- 
cedure requires an exact knowledge of all of 
the factors involved, Each particular property of 
the fabric, whether it be resiliency or tensile 
strength, shrinkage resistance or wet strength, 
must be evaluated and determined separately by 
especially-designed instruments with trained ob- 
servers to interpret correctly the values noted. 
In the Rohm & Haas Laboratories, men and 
machines are in balance. Our technical men 
know textile processing methods as well as lab- 
oratory procedure. At their side stands special- 
ized equipment for conducting most every con- 
ceivable yarn and fabric tests. We invite you to 
allow this ideal combination of men and ma- 
chines to assist you with your problems. 


LYKOPON 
FORMOPON 
PROTOLIN 
RHONITES 
RHOPLEXES 
DEGOMMAS 
TRITONS 
RHOTEXES 
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Bixey say! & HAAS COMPANY & | 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ———— 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals ———<$— 
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In War. There is No “Overtime” 


AS THIS is written, Congress has just been asked for 

another appropriation of 17 billion dollars, and 
this brings the total appropriations since June 30, 
1940, to over 160 billion dollars, At the same time, 
the heads of the two great labor organizations in the 
United States have stated definitely that the 40-hour 
week will be maintained, with the provisions for time- 
and a half for work over 40 hours. 

We are therefore still fighting this war with appro- 
priations, which may be meaningless, instead of with 
work, which is all that can win it. Some action must 
be taken and taken quickly by the nation to see that 
it gets something more tangible than inflation out of 
these billions of dollars of appropriated money. 

The 40-hour week is, and always has been, an eco- 
nomic absurdity in this country, just as it was an 
economic absurdity in France, which it largely helped 
to ruin. A 40-hour week may be acceptable for some 
people whose wants are simple and easily satisfied, 
but a 40-hour week is palpably ridiculous for a people 
who demand in peacetime a scale of living which re- 
quires perhaps 48 hours or perhaps 55 hours of work 
to produce, and which in wartime needs everything 
it can produce regardless of hours. It is reported in 
the newspapers that some of the chief officials of the 
Government are opposed to abolishing the 40-hour 
week, and feel that the loyalty of the millions of men 
and women engaged in war production can only be 
secured by fat bonuses for working for their country. 

If that assumption is true, Heaven help the coun- 
try! It is perfectly natural that the heads of depart- 
ments responsible for production will object to any 
changes that may have a temporary disturbing in- 
fluence on production, but this question of whether 
we get much for our appropriations or little goes far 
beyond any consideration of temporary disturbance of 
production. If this war lasts another year and we send 
the expected number of soldiers off to battle, the en- 
tire nation must put forth such efforts to keep those 
soldiers supplied as will tax its working capacity to 
the utmost. We will have no choice in the matter; it 
is going to be a question of work or perish, and the 
time to settle our policy regarding working or perish- 
ing is right now. The best time to have settled it was 
several months ago. 


A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION of how this 40-hour 
week policy is hampering the war can be found in a 


recent conversation with a textile mill agent who ex- 
plained that his plant was running 120 hours a week 
and had been asked to step up to 168 hours. He said 
that he would have to put on a fourth shift—if he 
could get the help. That was the rub; he couldn’t get 
the help, Therefore, in order to run this mill 168 
hours a week, he would have to do it with the help 
already in the plant and at overtime rates. Unless the 
Government was willing to raise the price of his cloth 
he couldn’t pay these overtime rates. No doubt hun- 
dreds or thousands of other manufacturing concerns 
are in the same quandary. One answer to this prob- 
lem is to forget about expenses and pay labor what- 
ever it wants to work. 

That is not a solution of the problem at all, since 
it assures nothing except national economic destruc- 
tion. After the needs of the war are subtracted from 
the total national production, there is not going to be 
nearly as much to buy as there will be spending money 
to buy with, and to increase deliberately the amount 
of spending money while necessarily reducing the 
amount of goods available for purchase is simply to 
commit economic suicide. All the price ceilings and 
restrictive laws that could possibly be invented can 
not hold down inflation if there is too much spending 
money. That fact is generally recognized, and all sorts 
of taxation plans and schemes for withholding por- 
tions of excess wage payments have been advanced as 
a substitute for the simple and direct action of not 
making the wage payments. When this war started 
was the time to have abandoned the 40-hour week, 
and gone to some rational working period commensu- 
rate with the needs of the times, and without any 
additional wage payments whatever for working the 
extra hours. The present argument seems chiefly cen- 
tered about merely eliminating the punitive overtime 
rates, while the core of the whole matter is the ques- 
tion of the nation getting more production at no ex- 
tra cost; that is, a man should work 48 hours for 40 
hours’ pay, and consider the extra eight hours merely 
a substitute for taxes. 

That would have been the simple, sensible and di- 
rect way of getting the most for our appropriations. 
The tax collector could have very easily kept employ- 
ers from profiting by this change in working hours, 
and the great body of the American people would 
have profited immeasurably and directly by immediate 
reduction in the cost of living. Those millions of peo- 
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ple employed in non-war work would have begun to 
produce more goods at the same labor cost, and either 
competition would have reduced the price of the goods 
to the consumers and helped keep down the cost of 
living, or the tax collector could have skimmed off all 
of the fancy profit that resulted from lower labor 
costs, and thus the Treasury would have benefited 
more than it would by tackling the hopeless task of 
trying to get the money back from millions of indi- 
viduals. 


TRYING TO RESTRAIN inflation is a thankless po- 
litical task, and the politician cannot be blamed for 
trying to avoid a frontal attack on it. It is so much 
simpler to sidestep the problem and try and skim off 
the results of inflation than it is to stop it in the 
beginning. For some unknown reason an individual 
often feels more prosperous if he makes $50.00 a 
week and pays $15.00 in taxes than if he makes 
$40.00 a week and pays $5.00 in taxes. The average 
working man is not an economist, and his biggest 
concern is the size of his pay check in dollars rather 
than in purchasing power. The average working man 
is, however, loyal and patriotic, and has always 
shown that he is willing to work or fight for his 
country wnder the proper leadership. His leaders 
need to tell him the truth about this war; that it is 
an all-out struggle that is going to be won by work 
and not by appropriations. That he has got to do 
without a lot of things because they are not going 
to be here to have. That if he is in war work, his 
wages are paid entirely by the sacrifice of someone 
who isn’t in war work, and that the war workers’ 
wages have got to be commensurate with those of 
the non-war workers or the whole national economy 
will fly to pieces. That in war there isn’t any such 
thing as overtime, and that everyone must produce 
to the limit of his capacity. 

Professional labor leaders, from the very nature 
of their occupation, are constantly trying to get for 
labor something more at the expense of management 
and ownership. Such leaders have been preaching 
to their followers that manufacturers have been 
making unconscionable profits out of war work, and 
that consequently labor should demand unconscion- 
able wages to even things up. This is false and fool- 
ish leadership, and such doctrine is destructive. If 
any manufacturers have been making unconscion- 
able profits, that condition can quickly be corrected 
by taxes, and it is very doubtful if many concerns 
have made unreasonable profits after paying taxes. 

Furthermore, it is impossible for some firms to 
avoid making exorbitant profits under present con- 
ditions. It will just happen whether they want it to 
happen or not. A big concern is invited to bid on 
a contract for making something that it never made 
before. Its cost department gets to work and guesses 
at the cost of manufacturing the needed goods, and 
the firm gets the contract. Perhaps after the con- 
tract has been awarded, this firm breaks it down 
into units and discovers that it can sub-contract 
some of these units to other firms which have been 
making that kind of equipment for years and have 
a very low cost on such work. The original con- 
tractor may have estimated his cost for certain 


parts of the contract at five million dollars, and 
that may have been a fair estimate if he had done 
the work himself. However, when he finds a sub- 
contractor, specially equipped for doing that work, 
he may get a bid of three million dollars for the 
part of the contract he had estimated at five million 
dollars. Furthermore, any first-class manufacturing 
concern will cut its costs after getting into produc- 
tion on a new product. The primary estimate of 
costs, however, has always got to be based on pres- 
ent manufacturing conditions. 

A shipbuilding company, for instance, which had 
been building three or four ships a year may receive 
a contract for 50 ships. Its original bid would neces- 
sarily be based on its existing costs, but after it 
gets into the big job of producing the 50 ships, all 
kinds of quantity production methods can be put 
into practice, and the shipbuilder may cut his costs 
by 10, 20 or 30 per cent. He may have originally fig- 
ured a gross profit of five per cent on his 50-ship 
contract, but after maximum efficiency is reached 
in producing these ships, he may find himself left 
with 30 or 40 per cent profit on the cost of the 
ships, and 300 or 400 per cent profit on his capital 
investment, which may have been reasonable for a 
yard building four ships a year, but microscopical 
for a yard building 50 ships. 

These things are bound to happen in industry, 
but such inequities can be readily adjusted by the 
tax collector in a few hours, and the Federal Treas- 
ury be the only beneficiary of the excess profit. 
Simply because a few manufacturing concerns are 
making, wittingly or unwittingly, large profits from 
defense orders is no excuse for pyramiding the na- 
tional debt by paying exorbitant wages which will 
be poured back into the channels of trade to inflate 
the prices of the shrinking supply of goods avail- 
able to the public. 

Another sacred cow of the labor unions needs 
to be sacrificed for the duration. The closed shop 
in a war industry is an absurdity. To force a man 
to pay tribute to a private organization for the priv- 
ilege of holding a job in a defense plant is an insult 
and an outrage; racketeering, pure and simple. The 
only qualification for a job should be the ability to 
hold it. A bomber plant is to be built near Atlanta 
and employ 40 thousand men. A labor squabble has 
already delayed the progress of this plant while 
conflicting organizations were bickering over who 
was going to get the rich gravy that comes from 
the customary privilege of shaking down these 40 
thousand men for memberships in a union. There is 
no excuse for this. 

The ideal work week for three-shift operation is 
48 hours with one day off each week, but suppose 
that enough labor cannot be obtained to operate on 
this basis. Shall we then run the plant 96 hours a 
week, or shall we increase the length of the work 
week for these particular people to 56 hours, or 
perhaps 60 hours a week? The labor union people 
will argue until Doomsday about the inequity of not 
paying for what they call “overtime”, but in war 
there is no overtime, and the only limit to a work 
week is the normal endurance of the people. 

We are still in the boondoggling stage of this 
war, and we need to get out of it—and quickly. 
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IN THE PRODUCTION and use of 

woven rayon textiles, the 
finisher occupies that unenviable 
position between the upper and the 
nether millstones—the upper one in 
his case being the converter, the 
cutter-up or department _ store, 
while the lower stone is the chem- 
ical manufacturer, the rayon pro- 
ducer and the grey mill spinning 
and weaving his raw material. 

This central position has its ad- 
vantages, however, as one can work 
from both ends toward bridging 
the gap between the ultimate in- 
dividual consumer and earth, air 
and water from which rayon’s 
ancestry can be traced. Further- 
more, the finisher can appraise in 
a balanced manner the conflicting 
claims of first—those who see in 
rayon’s march from nothing to the 
world’s second largest textile fiber, 
its zenith as surpassing cotton 
—against those at the opposite 
nadir who claim that war will cer- 
tainly ration and probably curtail 
rayon due to the pressure on the 
mills for Army textiles of wool and 
cotton, and the shortage of chem- 
icals to make rayon. 

From all these standpoints, the 
rayon finisher should be able to 
present all sides of the case and it 
is the object of this series to dis- 
cuss rayon finishing from both the 
grey mills’ standpoint and the con- 
jumers’ viewpoint, and to show 
how each side affects the other. 
Therefore, this will include a dis- 
cussion of the grey goods being 
woven, what defects and troubles in 
the grey goods affect the finisher 
with suggestions for betterment; 
then at the finishing plant, an il- 
lustrated view of the machinery 
now used in rayon finishing, em- 
phasizing whatever special equip- 
ment is uniquely suited to rayon. 
Following this, a list of the chem- 
icals required with estimates of 
their costs, Then, details of rout- 
ing and a full description of the 





MODERN RAYON FINISHING 


By Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter 


HERE BEGINS an extensive series on modern rayon dyeing and finishing. 


It will cover both filament and spun rayon fabrics. The first installment 


herewith covers the grey goods. The second article, to appear next month, 


will give the authors’ ideas on a practical lay-out for a modern rayon dye- 


ing-finishing plant, with a sketch plant lay-out, and will discuss in detail 


the most modern and efficient equipment used in each operation. Readers 


are urged to preserve their copies of each installment. 


processing of various 
rayons, the sheers, the 
spun dress goods, mixtures, etc., 
with an extra chapter on special 
new finishes for special require- 
ments, and finally a glance at costs 
and future value. 


types of 
shirtings, 


An outline of the _ discussion 
follows: 
I Introduction 


Il. The grey goods and their im- 
portance to the finisher. 
Growth of spun rayon. 

Ill. Finishing plant and machin- 
ery. 

Special equipment needed. 

IV. Chemicals and raw materials 
used in finishing. 

V. Detailed processing of typical 
lines 

a. Cuprammonium sheers 
b. Pigment crepes 
c. Men’s suitings 
d. Men’s shirtings 
e. Women’s dress goods 

VI. Modern Finishes, specialties 

for special purposes. 


VII. A glance at costs and conclu- 
sions. 
It is particularly fitting that 


such an article should appear in 
COTTON not only because so many 
worth while technical articles make 
their debut in COTTON, but also be- 
cause COTTON, the leading textile 
magazine, published in the South, 
recognizes the growing importance 
of rayon to the South. The south- 
ern flight of cotton textiles was 
predicated on lower costs, lower 
taxes and capital investment. It 
would not have left the soft waters 
of New England, however, if chem- 
ists had not perfected the science 
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of water softening which is a 
chapter in the history of the in- 
dustry usually overlooked. But 
rayon will go South because con- 
sumer demand having raised its 
consumption up past linen, silk, and 
now wool, has reached such a high 
point in public favor that it must 
be run in the South unless the 
South intends to keep all its eggs 
in a “cotton basket”, 

It is not necessary to repeat here 
the Aladdin-like growth ot 
from a shiny, weak, stiff horse- 
hair-like material some 25 years 
ago to its present soft, strong fila- 
ments, finer even than silk. This 
advance of a synthetic fiber over 
the natural fibers we now take as 
a matter of course, although it is 
really beth physically and chemical- 
ly one of the outstanding technical 
advances of the 20th century. 


rayon 





Close-up view of an eight-color 


printing machine 
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But we should like to pause for 
a moment on spun rayon, which 
has rocketed up even faster than 
filament rayon itself. Spun rayon 
was a synthetic baby of the first 
World War. Due to the shortages 
of cotton and wool in Germany and 
Italy and the presence of much 
idle cotton machinery, someone had 
the inspiration of chopping up 
filament rayon into lengths of 1 to 
6”, so that it could be spun on the 
existing cotton and wool machinery. 
It could be and was, relieving a de- 
finite shortage of cloth. 


A Little about Spun Rayon 


Necessity here was the mother 
of invention, but it was soon found 
rayon staple fiber had several tech- 
nical advantages over the filament 
rayon from which it was made. In 
the first place, it was not so slip- 
pery, hence fabrics woven from 
these fibers were not easily distort- 
ed and frayed. Secondly, spun 
rayon yarn was stronger than the 
filament yarns of the same denier 
when wet, since moisture increases 
the interfiber friction as with cot- 
ton, giving greater strength. Fin- 
ally, being very soft and fluffy, 
the spun rayon was filled with 
numerous air pockets, giving a 
lighter but warmer fabric, hence 
it was a suitable substitute for 
wool. This fact, together with the 
treatment of rayon with the newer 
rayon resin finishes, gave the yarn 
greater resiliency—hence _ soft, 
drapy, non-creasing fabrics — and 
the combination of all these effects 
added up into practically a new 
fiber. 

The development of spun rayon 
might have been much slower if a 
powerful economic force had not 
kept pushing it forward, namely, 
the fact that it was cheaper to 
produce than filament rayon. In 
forming the latter, the spinnerette 
may extrude 60 filaments at once 
to be combined in a single yarn, 
but in extruding rayon filaments 
of say 1.5 denier for spun fiber, as 
many as 1,300 are produced from 
a single spinning head, thus form- 
ing a huge 2,000 denier thread, or 
tow, as it is called. This speeds 
up production some _ twenty-fold 
naturally. The tow can be cut up 
into staple ‘fiber lengths, either wet 
or dry, but wet is preferred as the 
fibers then take on a natural crimp. 
Either way, however, the cut fiber 
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knit goods 


can be handled, washed, purified in 
bulk by the ton, which is far cheap- 
er than handling the filament in 
discontinuous operation in small 1 
or 2 pound packages. 

Ilowever low we may rate the 
Japs morally, we must admit their 
smartness in the case of spun ray- 
on, as before the present war 
started, they were the world’s 
largest producer, exporting to this 
country and to South America. 
Encountering a losing fight on silk, 
they were clever enough to go into 
spun rayon in a really big way. 

The adoption of spun rayon in 
parallels its use in 
woven fabrics. Introduced along 
in 1927 in fine denier down to 1.2, 
its soft, lofty appearance, warm 
hand and lower luster, made it at- 
tractive and the fact that it was 
less slippery than ‘filament rayon is 
of special interest in knit goods 
where the construction is more 
open than most fabrics woven on a 
loom. 

The economic advantages listed 
apply to the rayon producer, but 
rayon staple fiber permits lower 
costs at the grey weaving mill as 
well. Being absolutely uniform as 
to staple length and denier (in 
contrast to natural fibers), rayon 
staple fiber permits more uniform 
spinning with less waste and less 
twist, thereby permitting greater 
production per frame. It has been 
found that in order to get a more 
wooly effect where rayon staple 
fiber is mixed with cotton, that the 
rayon should be coarser (3-4 de- 
nier). as compared with the cot- 
ton fiber which runs about 1.5. In 
running the coarser rayon, it tends 
to go to the outside of the yarn, 
while the cotton tends to form the 
core and various effects can be 
obtained by varying the denier of 
the rayon as well as the proportion 
of it used. 


Mixing Rayon Staple 


In handling staple rayon in the 
mill with wool, it has been some- 
times found advisable to actually 
cut the wool in the sliver form to 
lengths corresponding to the big- 
gest number in rayon staple which 
is 1 9/16-inch. Incidentally, its use 
with wool is widening rapidly and 
this is due for a still greater ex- 
pansion as wool becomes scarcer 
and is rationed for civilian use. 
For this purpose, 100 percent 





viscose 1.5 denier and 1 9/16-inch 
staple length is the favorite and we 
understand that even the Army is 
experimenting with staple blends 
of wool for uniforms, 

A note of warning here might 
not be amiss and that is that al- 


though several rayon producers 
make similar sizes and staples of 
rayon, it is a great mistake to per- 
mit any mixing of two manufac- 
turers’ fibers. They do not dye 
alike and, therefore, each make 
should be kept in separate, covered 
bins. Blending of the rayon and 
natural fiber may be done by hand 
or by machine. After passing 
through the breaker picker hop- 
per, it is stored in a bin for con- 
ditioning. In order to identify the 
various mixes at the mill, they are 
tinted different fugitive colors. 
This can be done at the top of. the 
breaker picker by installing a 
spray head for the tinting solution. 
Or this can be piped into the stock 
just after the beater contacts it at 
the feeder roll. Sometimes it is 
difficult to get tinted stock into 
the lap form on the finisher picker. 

Of course, any stock containing 
acetate fiber should be run sepa- 
rately and the machines running 
on it should be carefully curtained 
off so as to prevent any acetate fly 
contaminating the other mixes. 
As acetate is more bothersome than 
viscose due to the ease with which 
it picks up static, it is either oiled 
(0.2 to 0.3 per cent) or run under 
a higher humidity (up to 60 per 
cent. ) 

On the cards, rayon stock longer 
than 2.5-inch runs with difficulty. It 
is best to run so as to produce 10- 
13 pounds of stock per hour and it 
must be watched carefully to pre- 
vent machine oil from contaminat- 
ing the stock. Drawing can be done 
either in the conventional four-roll 
system or long draft. In any case, 
the condition of the rolls is all im- 
portant and they should be free 
from any nicks or scratches. In- 
creased drafts and reduced spindle 
speeds are general with rayon 
staple, using larger rolls and 
aprons and lower twist multiples 
than with cotton. Humidity of 45 
per cent is favored in the spinning 
room. 

In this connection, the reason for 
the insistence of lowered and con- 
trolled humidities with rayon is 
simple. To stretch a certain rayon 
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World’s largest print works. Pacific Mills (1912-1941); now the Lawrence Print Works 


yarn 1 per cent takes 75 grams at 
90 per cent r.h., but only 35 grams 
will stretch it 1 per cent at 80 per 
cent r. h. Therefore, a mill must 
either control its humidity or keep 
changing the tension on its yarns 
over a wide range in order to pro- 
duce a uniform quality product. 
Of course, the latter procedure is 
impractical, so no modern mill 
handles rayon without accurately 
controlled humidities. 

This subject naturally leads to 
that of stretch spinning in which 
the rayon is deliberately stretched 
beyond its elastic limit. Physically, 
this brings the cellulose atoms 
closer together, tending to still 
further orient and make them 
parallel, thus giving remarkable 
tensile strength, particularly when 
wet. On the chemical side, 
stretch spinning results in lowered 
regain, the cellulose atoms absorb 
less moisture, the OH and H groups 
are drawn in closer contact with 
each other and offer less points of 
contact for water vapor. 

From the standpoint of the 
finished cloth, it is a common fact 
that rayon does not seem to weaken 
a wool cloth mix and when used 
with cotton fibers, gives a softer 
cloth and an even more absorbent 
one. With cotton, a pliable fabric 
results which drapes well, but one 
which tends to crease rather 
readily in heavier weights. Thus, 
with synthetic fibers, a synthetic 
finish is needed and of course, we 
have the Tootal anti-crease proc- 
ess for this very contingency. 

We have devoted a good deal of 
space to rayon staple fiber and 
spun rayon yarns in order to show 
that its phenomenal growth was 
started by a shortage of natural 


fibers and a plethora of idle ma- 
chinery abroad, that it costs less 
to produce than the filament fiber 
and costs less to spin and weave 
than the natural fibers and yet 
gives to the finished cloth qualities 
not otherwise attainable. As the 
present war may duplicate this 
Same condition here and as the 
public constantly demands and gets 
more quality for less money, it is 
certain that the future of spun 
rayon is still a very bright one in 
this country and this year of 1942. 

But before indulging in any 
prophecies in regard to the future, 
it might be well to consider some 
of the present rayon constructions 
on today’s market. One of the 
most popular types is the sheer 
fabric, generally made of cup- 
rammonium yarn and “recently 
standardized for. quality and ac- 
ceptable consumer satisfaction by 
hangtags. <A typical example is a 
46-inch 104x72 6.40 made from 75 
denier filament yarn in warp and 
filling. The warp, however, is a 
50/2/1 yarn with a crepe twist 
while there is naturally no crepe 
twist in the filling. 

Another style running in large 
volume is the rayon crepe—a very 
flat crepe compared with its pro- 
totype in cotton. The rayon yarns 
used are generally pigmented to 
cut the luster down, using titan- 
ium dioxide fixed in the yarn 
while being formed, according to 
the Singmaster patent. An example 
of flat rayon crepe would be 4014- 
inch 92X68 5.60 with 100 denier 
pigmented yarn in the warp and 
150 denier pigmented filling. 

Much of the spun rayon goes 
into mixes with acetate or wool 
and is often left white or undyed, 
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giving a frosty sheen to the dyed 
body of the goods which forms a 
lively contrast. One of these 
mixes is a 40'4-inch 56x52 3.46 in 
which 30 per cent of dull acetate 
yarn is mixed with 70 per cent 
bright viscose, both being spun 
fibres of 3 denier. With wool, an 
even higher proportion of spun 
rayon may be used—for instance, 
in a 38%-inch 68x52 3.80. The 
yarns consist of 15 per cent wool 
No. 52s with 85 per cent 1.5 denier 
spun viscose, In spite of its low 
wool content, this fabric has a 
soft wooly feel and appearance 
and is doubly popular both from 
a high quality and low price 
standpoint. A spun rayon fabric 
suitable for men’s shirting is the 
following gabardine: 40-inch 
128x61 3.00, in which the rayon 
yarns would correspond to 30%s 
on the cotton side. 


RAYON CONSTRUCTIONS 


War has had its effect already 
on rayon cloth construction. For 
example, in England, the chief de- 
mand is for utility fabrics and the 
government has set up standards 
for clothing for its armed forces 
which definitely include rayon. 
These standards assure construc- 
tions which will give adequate 
service and satisfaction and will 
do much to take rayon out of the 
class of fabric which is merely 
pretty to look at, into the class of 
real service life. That rayon can 
give this sort of service has al- 
ready been pretty well demon- 
strated here in our rayon yarns 
for auto and aeroplane tires and 
in our rayon football suits. Both 
of these uses require yarns with 
“svuts’, to use an expressive word 
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from the Marine’s vocabulary. 

The war has had another effect 
on rayon cloth construction in this 
country. With the stoppage of silk 
imports, 6 per cent of the acetate 
and cuprammonium yarn produc- 
tion and 17 per cent of the total 
viscose production has been allo- 
cated to the hosiery industry. 
Naturally, this takes finer yarn 
numbers and means that such 
yarns which normally go into 
sheer fabrics will be curtailed. 
However, if England’s experience 
is any criterion, we shall not be 
needing as many sheer fabrics as 
in normal times and this shift will 
not be too dislocating. On top of 
this, in pursuit of our “Good 
Neighbor” policy towards Mexico 
and the South American countries, 
our government has taken another 
slice of 4 per cent out of our do- 
mestic yarn production for ship- 
ment to the countries south of us. 
There is no doubt about the logic 
of this move from a_ diplomatic 
angle. Japan has fostered the 
exportation of rayon staple to the 
South American republics and 
they are now cut off completely 
and would welcome help from us to 
keep their textile mills going. Vir- 
tually no acetate has been shipped 
them previously and it is hoped 
that they can be educated and ac- 
quainted with this fiber not only 
so as to make our help to them 
easier by putting it upon as broad 
a base as possible, but also be- 
cause after this war is over, ace- 
tate yarn is going to be one of the 
things we can export which they 
will have difficulty in obtaining 
elsewhere. Therefore, this shift 
may result in a permanent gain 
to both of us. 

There are several points in the 
construction of rayon fabrics 
which are of especial interest to 
the finisher and perhaps one of 
the most important of these is the 
selvage. Someone has said very 
pertinently that “a selvage is to 
the cloth as a frame is to a pic- 
ture, serving first for protection 
and secondly for beauty”. The 
proper width is vital, because if 
it is too narrow, it breaks in the 
finisher’s tenter frames and if too 
wide, it bunches up and becomes 
tighter than the body of the cloth. 
A width of %-inch on 40-inch 
goods is a good average figure. 
Usually it is woven with the body 
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ot the cloth, but with fancy Jac- 
quard weaves” and eight-shaft 
work, the selvage should be warp- 
ed on separate anchor bobbins, 
preferably with unsized yarns. 

A few years back, the finisher 
had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting rayon fabrics which did not 


show “shiners” in the filling, but - 


improvements made by the yarn 
producers have pretty well elimi- 
nated this complaint. However, 
there are still some cloths which 
show a two-tone effect when 
dyed. In some cases, the finisher 
is partially at fault in that if he 
paid proper attention to control- 
ling his scouring bath tempera- 
tures and to a less extent its 
pH, these troubles would not 
show up. In other cases, it is futile 
for the finisher to try to correct 
this two-tone effect, as it is 
caused by variations in the diame- 
tric ratio of the fibers themselves. 
Thus, the hosiery people have 
found that a difference of 0.03 in 
the diameter ratio (the ratio of 
the maximum and the minimum 
diameters of the cross-sectioned 
fiber) and a difference of 0.7 
microns in the mean diameter will 
explain 90 per cent of all two-tone 
stocking dyeings. 

The practical test which the 
finisher applies to such cloth is to 
strip and re-dye it generally a 
medium blue or green, and if the 
same two-tone effect is produced 
a second time, a telephone call is 
put in to the grey mill weaving 
the goods. 

In the case of acetate yarns, the 
degree of acetylation is import- 
ant, but little trouble is experi- 
enced today in getting satisfactory 
uniformity on this score from any 
one producer. Of course, if yarn 
from one source is mixed with that 
from another producer, trouble 
may ensue, but any weaving mill 
that mixes two makes of yarn rea- 
lizes that they are likely to regret 
it anyhow. 

We have already discussed the 
importance of uniform and light 
tension in the handling and pro- 
duction of rayon yarns, as it is 
obvious that any stretching of the 
yarn either before or after it is 
woven, will alter the denier and 
hence the dyeing properties. The 
effect is largely an optical one, 
but the result is just the same as 
if the dyestuff were altered 


chemically—two differing colors 
are produced. 

With the possibility of real 
trouble ahead of him, it behooves 
the finisher to exercise the great- 
est caution on receiving a_ ship- 
ment of grey rayon goods. They 
should first be inspected for any 
evidence of carelessness by the 
trucker. The inexcusable use of 
bale hooks for example. Spun ray- 
on may be received in bales with 
steel tie bands which are O. K. 
unless the bales have become 
partly wet. This is bad as the 
finished cloth may show demarca- 
tion lines between the portions 
originally wet and dry. Some 
cloth comes wound on paper tubes 
which is fine except for an occa- 
sional case when the tube has 
been removed and the cloth is 
merely wound about _ itself—a 
very poor delivery! The most 
obvious defect on inspecting the 
cloth is the presence of loom 
grease, but this generally comes 
off in the boil-off if the grey mill 
did not use graphite. If they did, 
its removal is very difficult and 
the cloth must be spot-washed by 
hand with solvents such as trich- 
lorethylene, benzol or carbontetra- 
chloride. Sometimes emulsions 
are made up of these solvents and 
they are applied to the goods on a 
mangle and wound up in a roll 
and allowed to set and wet-out 
thoroughly before scouring. This 
is poor practice, however, as moire 
effects or “break marks” will re- 
sult and the cure is often worse 
than the disease. Other, but less 
serious, defects are wrinkles and 
breaks caused by improper wind- 
ing at the grey mill and these gen- 
erally come out by framing and 
rewinding smoothly before the 
boil-off. Of course, it is the 
weaver who has not had much ex- 
perience with rayon who gets in- 
to this sort of difficulty, but even 
the best are not perfect, so it be- 
hooves the finisher to “stop, look 
and listen” before he leaps into the 
finishing of any new lot of grey 
goods. 


Having covered the manufactur- 
ing of the grey goods, the authors in 
the next installment take the fabric 
into the dyeing-finishing plant. They 
give a clear sketch and description 
of a practical plant lay-out and give 
a detailed discussion of the most 
modern equipment used for each 
operation.—The Editor. 
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By Robert W. Philip, Editor of “Cotton” 


A FORETASTE of something now unusual, which may become prevalent 

throughout the textile industry in the coming months, is seen in 
these photographs of female doffers on spinning frames. There will 
unquestionably be an increasing shortage of boys and men, who custom- 
arily perform this job, as more and more men from the mill payrolls are 
taken into military service or attracted by the temporary lure of other 
activities. 

In the large proportion of mill jobs, both men and women are custo- 
marily used, such as weaving, frame hands, etc.; there are others on 
which it would seem well-nigh impracticable to substitute women for 
men. But the spinning doffing job has almost invariably been assigned 
to men, though it has been what might be termed a “borderline” case. 
In any event, it now seems to be the most logical point of substitution, al- 
though events may yet—and soon—force substitution on some of the 
other jobs that we have always regarded as being exclusively for men 
or on which we have never had to try to use women and girls. 

Inquiry develops that here and there throughout 








Girls Replacing Men as Doffers 
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the industry may be found increasing numbers of in- Each of these young ladies is handling a regular 
stances of replacement of men spinning doffers with man’s job, which consists of 14 frames, averaging 216 
women, due to shortage of male employees for this spindles to the frame, 1 5/16-inch rings, on 42s cotton 
purpose. These pictures show three girl doffers who filling yarn, and lifting 875 quills per hour. 

have been given regular assignments in the Birming- We would be pleased to have reports on any other 
ham plant of Avondale Mills. Top left, Mrs. Flora’ instances of replacement of men by women on other 
Thompson; top right, Mrs, Bessie Griffin. At the textile jobs as a result of the war emergency. We will 
lower right is seen Mrs. Orlean Darby piecing up af- present next month a detailed report on how a large 
ter doffing. These girls are endeavoring to do their’ mill in South America, which has used girls as doffers 
part in helping the country win the war by filling jobs for years, has the job organized, together with a 
usually run by men, thereby making the men available sketch of a special doffing truck designed for the pur- 
for direct war service. When asked if they wanted pose. OLD-TIMER will also have something to say about 


to learn to doff, they very readily agreed. this subject. 
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Some Practical Pointers on 


Lubricating Mill Machinery 


IN THIS modern machine age, lu- 
brication is a very important 
subject, because the life of any 
machine is more or less a function 
of good lubrication and due to the 
difficulty at this time in obtaining 
replacements of worn-out machin- 
ery, parts, bearings, etc., it espe- 
cially deserves serious considera- 
tion. Also, it is a timely subject 
due to the present power shortage. 
Enormous power savings may 
be effected by the proper selec- 
tion and application of lubricants. 
This is very important in the tex- 
tile industry since approximately 
90 per cent of the power consumed 
in the industry is due to machine 
friction and only about 10 per 
cent of the power is used for ac- 
tual productive work; i.e., the 
work done on the cotton fibers to 
clean, straighten and twist them 
into yarn is very small and we sel- 
dom stop to think about this. 


The Theory of Lubrication 


Before we go into the practical 
end of lubrication, I think we 
should know something about the 
theories of lubrication so that we 
may have a better understanding 
of the selection and application of 
lubricants for particular jobs. The 
purpose of lubrication is to pre- 
vent wear, reduce friction, ex- 
clude foreign matter from bear- 
ings, and in some cases to trans- 
fer or dissipate heat from the 
bearings. The performance of 
these functions is better or worse 
in accordance with the lubricants 
used and the means by which they 
are applied. 

According to the latest theories, 
the actual working lubricant film 
consists of several layers of which 
one actually enters the pores and 
the molecular structure of the 
metals, another is combined chem- 
icaliy with the surfaces of the 
metals, and another is held close 
to the surfaces of the metals by 
electrical charges on the metals 
and lubricant. It is believed that 
those infinitesimal layers’ that 
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By A. G. Singleton 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


A PRACTICAL mill engineer, in 

charge of maintenance and en- 
gineering at one of the largest plants 
in the industry, here discusses the 
important subject of lubrication in 
a clear, practical manner. After re- 
viewing the theory of lubrication 
(which is not clearly understood by 
all those handling lubricants), Mr. 
Singleton gives his own experiences 
in handling this vital part of ma- 
chinery maintenance, in a way that 
should interest and benefit everyone 
concerned with it. This article rep- 
resents a revision of an informal 
talk presented ‘o the Atlanta chapter 
of the Power sansmission Council. 


penetrate the metal and are held 
close to it by electrical charges do 
the real lubricating job. The thin- 
ness of the film with which lubri- 
cation may be accomplished is 
very astonishing. I would like to 
stress this particular point for I 
have seen a lot of oilers that use 
their oil cans rather freely, flush- 
ing the bearings with oil and get- 
ting about two-thirds of it on the 
floor—when only a drop or two, 
on the bearing, would have done 
the trick. 

Another very important item in 
connection with good lubrication 
is the design of the bearings. The 
designing engineer must do a 
good job of machine design and 
bearing design in order to make a 
good job of lubrication possible. 
We cannot expect an oil or grease 
to do the whole job. The bearings 
must be designed in accordance 
with the loads which they are to 
carry, speeds, etc., and should be 
provided with proper oil grooves 
and seals. 

Well, so much for theory, ma- 
chine design, etc. I think it better 
that we leave these things to the 
experts and get along with the prac- 
ical side of the subject. I have 
been testing oils and greases for 
approximately 8 years and I knew 
nothing about them when I started 
and I know less now. To a practi- 
cal man in the mill, when he is 





confronted with a lubricating 
problem I think the most impor- 
tant questions are: what oil or 
grease should I use for this or 
that job and how should they be 
selected? 

I think the most important 
thing to be determined first in 
the selection of any oil for a par- 
ticular job, is the proper viscosity. 
The viscosity of an oil (and I am 
talking about straight mineral oils) 
to use for a particular job, may be 
determined by test. The film 
strength of an oil is more or less a 
function of its viscosity and the 
higher the viscosity the higher the 
film strength. As a rule, the ‘film 
strength has to be sufficient to 
carry the bearing loads. Generally 
speaking, slow speeds and heavy 
loads require high viscosity oils 
while high speeds and light loads 
require lighter viscosities. As I 
said before, the proper viscosity 
may be determined by test. If you 
select an oil too low in viscosity 
you will get excessive wear and 
if you select an oil too high in 
viscosity, 1. e., heavier than re- 
quired, then you are increasing 
your power losses. 


Determining Proper Viscosity 


The most practical way of de- 
termining the proper viscosity to 
use for any given job is to ask 
the manufacturer of the machine 
or to call in the lubricating engi- 
neers of the oil companies. They 
know by experience what viscosi- 
ty is required and can give you 
a definite recommendation. 

Having determined the proper 
viscosity of oil to be used for a 
definite job the next question is: 
what particular brand or make of 
oil should I use? Generally, the 
most important characteristic of 
any oil for any lubricating job is 
its life, i. e., its tendency to resist 
oxidation, thickening in service, 
and gumming. We made some tests 
several years ago on spindle oils 
from four or five of the leading 
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oil companies. We selected the 
same conditions for each oil, as 
near as possible, and ran the test 
for six months. At the beginning 
of the test we cleaned all of the 
bolsters and bases thoroughly and 
started off with clean conditions 
and fresh oil. We kept a record 
for six months on the oil con- 
sumption for each oil, spindle 
speeds, spindle base temperatures, 
room temperature, etc. The oils 
under test varied in viscosity from 
65 to 90 sec. I tried to run power 
tests but could not obtain any fig- 
ures that meant anything. I ran 
23 power tests on one spinning 
frame with all conditions remain- 
ing the same and I got 23 differ- 
ent answers. In other words, there 
are so many variables on a spin- 
ning frame that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain the difference in 
power consumption due to differ- 
ence in spindle oil. 

However, we know theoretically 
that the power consumption of any 
oil is more or less a function of 
its viscosity and from a power 
saving standpoint we would nat- 
urally select the lowest viscosity 
oil that was practical to use. An- 
other interesting thing we found 
in this test was that the lowest vis- 
cosity oil used, which was a 65 
sec., had increased to 90 sec. in 
the spindle bases over a period of 
six months, while another oil un- 
der test which was approximately 
an 85 sec. oil had only increased 
to 87 sec. viscosity. In other words, 
the 65 viscosity oil had changed 
in service to 90 viscosity due to 
oxidation and breakdown and the- 
oretically was consuming more 
power than the 85 viscosity oil. We 
should base our opinion on the 
used oil and not the unused oil. 

After six months test on the 
oils, we drained all of the oil from 
the spindle bases, being careful 
to flush out all of the sludge and 
residue from the bases and bol- 
sters, and had these samples test- 
ed in our laboratory as to viscosi- 
ty, amount of sludge and ash and 
particularly as to the percentage 
of iron in the ash. The percentage 
of iron in the ash indicated the 
amount of wear that took place 
with each oil, and we selected the 
oil showing the least amount of 
wear and the one that was the 
most stable, i.e., the oil that had 
the least tendency to oxidize and 


gum in service and the one that 
had the minimum change in vis- 
cosity while in use. In short, after 
determining the proper viscosity 
of oil to use for a given job, se- 
lect by comparative tests the oil 
that will give you the longest life, 
l.e., the most stable oil. 


One Grease in the Mill 


As to greases, we have one 
grease that we use in all ball bear- 
ings as well as plain grease bear- 
ings. We did have a ball bearing 
grease and a plain bearing grease, 
but from time to time we would 
have trouble with the men getting 
hold of the wrong grease gun and 
getting the wrong grease in the 
bearings. We finally eliminated 
one of the greases and found that 
we are doing a very good job with 
one grease. 

The characteristics of a good 
grease are somewhat similar to 
those of oil, i. e., the grease should 
not oxidize, turn acid, burn or get 
sticky in service. There should be 
no separation of oil and the soap 
base and it must not dry out. It 
should be of a smooth buttery 
consistency and remain that way 
in the presence of heat without 
becoming fibrous. One of the main 
purposes of a grease in a ball 
bearing is to prevent the smooth- 
polished surfaces of the races and 
balls from becoming pitted by cor- 
rosion and the best grease to use 
is the one which is most stable 
under operating conditions. 

We test greases by comparing 
them in service and selecting the 
one which is most stable and gives 
the longest life. 

It is believed that more harm 
is done to ball bearings by too 
much lubricant than not enough. 
If the bearing is filled too full of 
grease it will cause the bearing 
to drag and overheat and if the 
grease expands it will destroy the 
seals. A ball bearing should never 
be filled over one-half full of 
grease. 

Summing up, I would like to say 
that I spent several years in try- 
ing to work out some simple lab- 
oratory test to determine the best 
oils and grease to use for a giv- 
en purpose. However, after many 
tests and experiments and fooling 
around I have sadly come to the 
conclusion that it would take the 
most experienced chemists in the 
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oil industry to determine all of 
the characteristics of a given oil 
or grease, so I have entirely aban- 
dened the idea and now when I 
have a problem I call in the ex- 
perts and obtain their recom- 
mendations on the oil or grease 
to use for a given purpose, obtain 
samples of the products they rec- 
ommend and place them under 
test and select the oil or grease 
that is the most stable, i.e., the 
one that stands up the longest in 
service without change in char- 
acteristics. 

There have been many improve- 
ments made in the qualities of 
olls and greases in recent years 
and the tendency is towards the 
development of oils and greases 
that will give a longer life and I 
believe that in the near future 
that most of our lubricating prob- 
lems will have been solved by the 
experts of the oil companies. We 
must keep in mind that oils and 
greases used in one mill for cer- 
tain applications may not be suit- 
able in another mill. The amount 
of wear, bearing loads, speeds, 
temperature and moisture condi- 
tions, etc., all affect the selection 
of the proper lubricant. Each mill 
or plant should work out its own 
lubricating problems to suit its 


conditions. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 
April 5 to 10, 1943 


The management of the Southern 
Textile Exposition has recently issued 
a bulletin confirming the announce 
ment of last year that the next South- 


ern Textile Exposition will be held in 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., April 
5 to 10 inclusive, 1943. 

. 


Chemical Engineer’s Handbook 


McGraw-Hill Book 
West 42nd Street, New York City, has 
issued a new edition of “The Chemical 
Engineer’s Handbook,” by Perry, con- 
taining more than 3,000 pages and em- 
bracing all of the wide scope previous- 
ly covered in this standard reference 
book. The price is $10.00 per copy. 

® 
“Primer for Practical People” 

Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has issued 
“Primer for Practical People’, a 
unique publication, prepared in the 
style of McGuffey’s readers, containing 
several “lessons” having as their sub 
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ject the Air Express service offered to 
shippers. 
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My Country and My Duty 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ON THE monument erected to the 
memory of Benjamin Harvey 

Hill at the State Capitol in At- 

lanta, Ga,. these words are re- 

corded: 

‘*Who saves his country saves himself, 
Saves all things, and all things saved, 

Do bless him. Who lets his country die, 


Lets all things die, dies himself ignobly, 
And all things dying curse him.’’ 


This is a good quotation with 
which to open a serious subject. 
It is a good quotation to memorize 
and repeat each morning as we go 
to our jobs, 

This is a day when sacrificial 
scars will be made. It is not a time 
for selfishness and personal ag- 
grandizement. It is not a time for 
capital to see how much it can make 
or for labor to stop or slow down 
production until its personal 
selfishness has been served. 

This nation must be saved. The 
democracies of the world must be 
saved. The democratic ideals must 
be saved. Men in no class must 
quibble and dribble over non-es- 
sentials while monsters of ser- 
vitude and slavery are steadily 
making their way toward our 
shores and firesides. We need 
tanks and not talk, clothes not con- 
troversies, co-operation not class- 
consciousness. 

This is a day when all people 
must look outward more than in- 
ward. A football team is success- 
ful only as every member co-ordin- 
ates itself with all of the other 
members. The men must play as 
a unit and forget self-glory. They 
must match the onslaughts of the 
other team for a tie and they must 
be better if they want to win. 

The first quarter is over and we 
have seemingly lost so far. If we 
have not lost we have been pushed 
back toward “coffin corner’. Many 
games have been reversed from 
this position because it took a dan- 
ger like that to fire the team to do 
its best. Read the record of ten- 
yard losses on the continent of 
Europe, in Africa, in the Orient. 
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Study the loss of life and ship- 
ping on our Atlantic coast. Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor. 

The war for us has been lost so 
far. We are backing up to “coffin 
corner.” Our great national team 
of industrialists and laborers and 
producers must unite into a com- 
pactness that means, “They shall 
not pass”. 

We need men, materials, muni- 
tions. We need unity at home. We 
need to turn our attention toward 
the winning of the war, rather than 
spending our energies on _ inter- 
class conflicts and criticisms at 
home. 

The badge of honor in the days 
to come will go to those who gave 
the most and not to those who made 
the most. Every person in Ameri- 
ca must give himself and his ser- 
vices to the winning of this war. 
Our individual losses of rubber and 
silk and the rationing of sugar 
are only incidents. These mean 
nothing compared with the self- 
denials and privations that are 
ahead. | 

The people back home must not 
lose faith. This war will not be 
lost if unity of hearts and hands 
and heads can and do work with a 
courageous fortitude that never 
dies. There is a sacredness in the 
principles that we are defending. 
There are eternal principles of 
righteousness and freedom and 
humanity in our philosophy. They 
are so valuable that no price is too 
dear to pay for them. 

The Spring and Summer of 1942 
are likely to produce the darkest 








THIS is the sixth of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for “Cot- 
ton”, discussing various phases of 
public and industrial relations 
work and problems of textile 
mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 








military picture America has ever 
faced. The already dark days will 
become darker. There is an old 
saying, “It is always darkest just 
before dawn.” When the dawn 
comes, it will come because all 
classes and creeds and cults in 
American life have made it pos- 
sible. They will make it possible 
with work and sacrifices and cour- 
age and faith. 

Unless we win the war, our lives 
and property will be useless and of 
no avail except to operate under 
the mandates of slavery. 

If we win the war, our lives and 
our sacred honor will be preserved 
and under the providence of our 
great democratic principles. of 
government and our Christian 
ideals we can again work out our 
social and economic salvation. 

People, everywhere and in every 
walk of life, must realize that the 
preservation of this nation now is 
first and foremost. After this has 
been accomplished all other second- 
ary matters can be adjusted. 

In discussing any plan or pro- 
position, the one fundamental 
question should be, “Will this help 
save America and this nation?” If 
it does not, then it must be forgot- 
ten regardless of how much selfish 
appeal it may have. 

This is a philosophy for all 
people to adopt. It is a philosophy 
for all people to practice and 
preach. It is the patriotic thing 
to do. It builds more good will, 
more self-respect, more self-satis- 
faction than any other mode of 
life. 

Virgil, in his great epic poem, 
has Aeneas, the Trojan hero, re- 
count the valiant deeds and heroic 
accomplishments of the Sons of 
Troy. In the end he recites that 
they were great and glorious and 
then adds, “in these I also had a 
part.” 

When the final chapters of this 
war are written and the heroic 
deeds of victory are recorded, it 
should be the ambition of every 
citizen of this nation to say, “They 
were great and glorious. In them, 
I had a part.” 
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Weave Room Supply Cost System 


THE COST of loom supply parts 

and the necessary control which 
an item this large demands prob- 
ably receives a good bit of atten- 
tion in every large weaving mill. 
Consequently, every large weaving 
mill has some system for controlling 
the cost of supply parts. 

The question naturally arises as 
to how much detail should these 
figures be carried to. Many mills 
keep a record of the average supply 
cost per loom; some mills could go 
so far as an individual supply rec- 
ord on each loom. This, of course, 
would seem to be the ideal method, 
however, it is the opinion of the 
writer that in a mill with a large 
number of looms this method would 
be too costly to be practical, and in 
this event some other system of 
control should be worked out. 
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or head loom fixer for any repair 
parts. This order contains the 
name of the part and the number 
of the section. These orders are 
filed by section number and at the 
end of each week they are posted, 
by the stock keeper, on the afore- 
mentioned report. 

When the stock keeper has fin- 
ished all reports they are sent to 
the overseer’s office for his exami- 
nation. If he finds that a certain 
fixer is using too many pickers, he 
writes his comment on the report. 
He also makes any other necessary 
comments regarding supply cost for 
every fixer in the department. 

After the overseer has finished 
with the reports they are turned 
over to the timekeeper who posts 
the total cost of each section to a 
ledger. He also enters against each 














Pig. 1 


Details of Weave Room Supply 
Record 


The following system works very 
successfully in a large southern 
mill: 

Recognizing the value of know- 
ing exactly where its supplies are 
going, this mill prepares a weekly 
report of supplies used by each fix- 
er on each shift. (A copy of this 
form is shown in Fig. 1). By glanc- 
ing at this report the reader will 
notice that it lists in alphabetical 
order 828 principal loom repair 
parts. These reports are made up 
by the stock keeper of the weaving 
supply room. 

Each loom fixer is required to ob- 
tain an order from the secondhand 


(Avg. Percent Production — 
‘4 


section the total number of belts, 
pickers, shuttles and check straps 
used for that week. 


The reports are then sent to the 
secondhand, who after examination 
turns them over to the loom fixer 
and they become his personal pro- 
perty. Each fixer keeps his reports 
in order to see from week to week 
how his cost is running and what 
parts he is using. 


Six-Month Report on Production 
and Cost 


Every six months a report on 
production and cost of supplies is 
made up. (See Fig. 2). The figures 
pertaining to supplies are picked 
up from the ledger kept on section 
supply cost and totaled, for each 
room; information pertaining to 
production is obtained from the 
pick sheets. 

In looking over this report it will 
be noticed that the only items 
shown in detail are shuttles, pick- 
ers, check straps and belts. This 
mill has never felt the necessity for 
going into any greater detail as far 
as individual items are concerned. 
At an time additional detailed fig- 
ures are wanted it will only be 
necessary for the timekeeper to 
post the number of those items 
used each week into the ledger; 
they can then be picked up on the 


(Continued on page 111.) 








Weave Room Production and Cost of Supplies | 
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® Based on Supplies issued from Weave Room Supply 


We are showing it as a separate item. 
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The Ideal Slashing Oil 


FUNCTION of the oil used 
in conjunction with gelatine 
for slashing rayon and acetate 
warps is to keep the yarn in good 
condition to pass through the 
loom with the greatest speed and 
the least possible damage to the 
yarn. 

A good oil should accomplish 
the following main objectives. 

1. Deposition of an even 
amount of size throughout the en- 
tire warp. 

2. Flexibility of the film of 
size without the use of hygrosco- 
pic agents. 

3. Binding of the film to pre- 
vent shedding. 

4. Lubrication, to ease passage 
of the yarn through the harness 
without abrasion. 

To obtain these objectives eco- 
nomically the oil should possess 
these properties: 

l. Non-Foaming. A _ foam- 
ing size cannot give good results. 
Foaming develops from the agita- 
tion in the size trough and is pro- 
gressive. Moreover, if the foam- 
ing is severe, the size is spilled 
over the sides of the trough and 
wasted. 

It is next to impossible to main- 
tain a constant level in the size 
trough with foaming size as the 
level of the liquor cannot readily 
be observed by the operator. Main- 
tenance of a constant level is im- 
portant to a uniform application 
of size. A defoaming agent is 
added in some establishments to 
overcome foaming, but the em- 
ployment of a non-foaming oil ob- 
viates this added expense. 

2. Wetting. Without instant 
and adequate wetting of the yarn 
by the size liquor it can readily 
be seen that deposit of an even 
film of size cannot be accomplish- 
ed. In some instances wetting 
agents are added to make up for 
this lack on the part of the oil. 
The good slashing oil should have 
sufficient wetting power to avoid 
incurring this extra item of cost. 

3. Softening. The softening 
ing power of the oil is of para- 
mount importance. Without the 
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By P. J. Wood 


Technical Director, 
Royce Chemical Company 


necessary softening, the gelatine 
film on the warp is lacking in flex- 
ibility and is brittle. This pre- 
vents free flexing of the yarn in 
the loom and also causes “shed- 
ding” of the dried size. This not 
only defeats the entire object of 
the slashing by exposing the warp 
threads to damage by abrasion, 
but the scales of dried size can so 
seriously obstruct the heddles that 
they give rise to excessive snap- 
ping of the threads, with conse- 
quent retardation of production. 

4. Lubrication. Many oils 
which possess excellent softening 
powers are deficient in lubricat- 
ing qualities. In fact, some oils 
having high softening capabilities 
are actually “tacky” by nature. It 
is apparent, therefore, that, in ad- 
dition to the prime requirement of 
softening ability, the ideal slash- 
ing oil should be capable of ren- 
dering sufficient lubrication. 

5. Non-Volatile. The futility 
of using a highly volatile oil 
hardly needs argument. . Several 


volatile oils are good softeners, 
but the way they “smoke off” dur- 
ing drying on the cylinders makes 
their use very uneconomical. Only 
the oil remaining on the warp aft- 
er drying is doing effective work; 
the rest is wasted. 





6. Non-Oxidizing. Some oils, 
meeting. all the aforementioned 
requirements, have a. serious 
drawback in that they are readily 
oxidizable on extended exposure 
to air. These oxidation products 
are frequently difficult to re- 
move in the subsequent  boil- 
off operation. The advisability of 
using a non-oxidizing oil is indi- 
cated. 

7. Non-Rancidifying. Cer- 
tain oils have a tendency to ran- 
cidify readily on the fabric, espe- 
cially under certain storage condi- 
tions. The products of rancidifi- 
cation generally have an unpleas- 
ant odor and are difficult of re- 
moval in subsequent finishing op- 
erations. Cases have been noted 
where the odor persists in the fin- 
ished goods. This bad property is 
particularly objectionable in the 
case of “loom-finished” goods, 
which are not subjected to any 
scouring or other treatment to re- 
move the warp sizing from the 
goods. The ideal slashing oil 
should be non-rancidifying. 

8 Compatibility. Since the 
advent of many new combinations 
of fibers in the textile field, it 
has been found necessary to de- 
viate from the generally accepted 
practice of using gelatine as the 
base for sizing formulas. Starches 
of various kinds, converted 
starches and different types of 
gums are being used. The ideal 
slashing oil should be compatible 
with all the sizing materials com- 
monly used. 

9. Economy. A _ good slash- 
ing oil must be economical to use. 
This does not necessarily mean 
that it costs less per pound than 
any other oil obtainable for this 
purpose. Cost per yard of finished, 
merchantable goods should be the 
controlling consideration. 

10. Availability. In these 
times of scarcity, it is well to 
make sure that the sources of all 
raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of the oil shall be readily 
available. To make assurance 
doubly sure, they should be of do- 
mestic origin. 
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The Seven-Day Week—Solving 


the Problems It Brings 


DEAR FRANK: 

With our mill going almost altogether on defense 
work and on a seven-day-a-week schedule there is 
very little time left to write letters, and I know you 
will understand why I have not written you in some 
time. This increased running schedule has multi- 
plied our problems, just as it must have affected 
your mill and other mills which are producing fab- 
rics for the government. In this letter I shall try to 
discuss, briefly, some of our problems and how we 
are attempting to solve them. 

When it was first announced that it was neces- 
sary for the Beta Mills to be operated on Sundays 
because of the national emergency, this announce- 
ment was greeted with mixed emotions. Some of the 
employees said flatly that they would never work on 
the Sabbath. Others were indifferent, they indicated 
that they would work if it suited their convenience 
or when they felt like it, for the company had no 
right to force them to work on Sunday, anyway. The 
majority of the help, on the other hand, said they 
did not believe in working on Sunday, but if this 
would help win the war they would be willing to co- 
operate in every way possible. 

A few people objected to working on Sunday be- 
cause of religious principles, so a notice was posted 
by the management to the effect that no one would 
be penalized who refused to work on Sunday because 
of religious scruples. There was some comment 
among the help as to how religious some of these peo- 
ple really were, for they rarely ever went to church 
or paid the preacher! One man vowed he would never 
work on Sunday, but after his son was called into 
military service he came to his foreman and told him 
that if his son could fight that he could work on Sun- 
days and that his services would be available from 
then on. 

Women employees present a special problem. 
Many of them do their own housework and work in 
the mill, too. Naturally this is very hard on them. 
Some who work on the evening shifts are rarely ever 
with their children, who are in school during the 
day, so they feel that they should be with them at 
least one day during the week. For this reason some 
of the women did not want to work on Sunday. At 
this writing the legislature of this state is consider- 
ing a bill regulating Sunday work, especially in re- 
gard to women working on Sunday, but the outcome 
of this bill is still in doubt. 

For about a year the Beta Mills have been oper- 
ating six days a week. During this period we have 


This is the fourth in a series of letters from “John’’, who re- 
cently left ‘‘Alpha’”’ mill to take his first overseer’s job in “Beta” 
mill. in another state. He is writing back home to ‘Frank’. The 
first letter appeared on page 81 of the November 1941 issue, the 
second on page 96 of the January 1942 issue, and the third on 
page 72 of the March 1942 issue.—THE EDITOR. 











Fourth in a Series of 


Letters from a New Overseer 
to a Second Hand Back Home 


been doing a certain amount of oiling, cleaning and 
most of our overhauling on Sundays. Now this work 
must be done while the mill is in operation, and of 
course you know that machines being operated 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, require even better 
care than when on a less stringent schedule. With a 
greater demand for production there is little time to 
stop machines for repairs or for overhauling. Now 
here are our suggestions for meeting this emergency: 

A carefully planned, thorough machine inspec- 
tion with the proper follow-up would seem to be the 
key to the solution of this problem. Machine inspec- 
tion is important at any time, for in this way it is 
often possible to discover parts which are begin- 
ning to wear, or are broken, or out of adjustment and 
to make the necessary repairs or adjustments be- 
fore a breakdown occurs. But we can list at least 
three good reasons why it is good business to adopt 
this practice under present conditions. 

First, the foreman can have all repair parts 
ready. When the inspection report shows certain 
parts to be wearing and in danger of giving out, the 
foreman should immediately check his stock of parts 
to be sure that the needed parts are available. In this 
way you will avoid the embarrassing situation of 
having a machine stopped waiting for a part. 

Second, the foreman can choose the best time for 
making the repairs. Of course when the mill is on 
a full-time schedule there is no “good” time for 
overhauling or for making repairs, but when a job 
has to be done and when the foreman knows in ad- 
vance that it has to be done then he is in position 
to choose a time when the machine can best be 
spared. This is much better than waiting for the ma- 
chine to break down, which will surely happen when 
it is needed most. 

Third, the foreman can arrange to have the work- 
men and the tools ready to do the job. When a ma- 
chine breaks down there is always some delay while 
workmen complete other jobs on which they are 
working, or until they can “turn loose’. Tools and 
other equipment must be brought to the machine 
which is to be repaired. Think how much time can 
be saved when the foreman can choose the time for 
making the repairs and can have everything ready 
before stopping the machine. Of course, Frank, | 
would not try to make you believe that we are al- 
ways able to handle our repairs in this manner, for 
sometimes something will give way in spite of what 
seems to be close inspection, and you are in a hole. 
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I have not forgotten the days when I was an oiler 
in the spinning room at the Alpha Mills, and how the 
overseer would give me the mischief when a bear- 
ing burned out for lack of oil and on the other hand 
would raise “cain” when I would get too much oil in 
some of the bearings and it would run over and get 
on the frame and on the floor. Of course there is a 
lot to knowing what kind of oil to use for a particu- 
lar bearing, but the oiling is one thing which you 
have got to follow up to see that it is done right, es- 
pecially when your machines are being operated 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. A lot of plain bear- 
ings have been replaced by anti-friction bearings, 
which do not need attention except at certain inter- 
vals, and in some cases oilless bearings have been 
installed, but, whatever the type of bearing, you 
have a certain amount of attention that is necessary if 
your machines are to be operated successfully. 

Frank, what about your cleaning schedule? It has 
not been so many years ago when we were on only 
one shift—you know, the days before the NRA. We 
had to leave the mill shining on Saturdays, and of 
course there was a certain amount of cleaning done 
during the week. You did not have to worry, though, 
about some other shift leaving the job in a mess aft- 
er you had cleaned up. Then when we went on eight 
hours a day, and on two to three shifts we ran into 
all kinds of complications. The management wanted 
the mill clean, but they did not want to lose any 
production getting it done, for had they not just 
shortened hours and raised wages? Then the help 
on each shift was always blaming the other shift for 
leaving the job in a mess, and I am sorry to say this 
hasn’t all died out yet. Now, honestly, I am wonder- 
ing if some of us have not evaded facing squarely a 
solution to this cleaning problem on a three-shift 


Li Le 





schedule, in the belief that the old ten-hour day 
would return. Well, I think we had as well quit kid- 
ding ourselves, the textile industry is going to keep 
abreast of other industries as long as we maintain 
our present system of government, so we had best 
face conditions as they are. 

Each foreman of the Beta Mills has been asked 
to prepare a complete cleaning schedule, based on 
our present run. This schedule is to show each item 
to be cleaned, the time of cleaning and by whom. 
This is to be framed and displayed prominently in 
the department. (I am glad to say that mine is ready 
for posting.) I did some hard work on this schedule. 
I listed the cleaning that we were attempting to 
have done, then added such cleaning necessary to 
make the job complete. I then turned it over to the 
second-hands on each shift for their criticism and 
suggestions. It was then given to the superintendent 
for his approval. Finally the shop committeeman of 
the union was called in and given the schedule to 
look over, and we told him frankly that his ques- 
tions or comments would be appreciated. (All the 
shop committeemen had been told by the general su- 
perintendent, in a meeting, just what had been 
planned in this respect.) When the cleaning sched- 
ule had been finally approved it was turned over to 
the office for typing and framing. Now it remains to 
be seen just what results we can get, but at least we 
ali know what is expected, and we know where the 
blame lies when certain cleaning goes undone or is 
slighted. 

Well, Frank, it is about time to go to bed, so I 
will have to close. Give my regards to the other boys 
when you have another second-hands’ meeting. 

Your friend, 
JOHN 
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Urge Allocation of 
Cloth Production 


: made upon us.*** 
Immediate steps to make possible the 


shall we succeed in meeting the new 
demands which are being and will be 


A Simple System 


There was not enough work in the 
departmental material storeroom for 





allocation of at least 50 per cent of 
cloth production to contracts bearing 
an approved preference rating have 
been urged upon cotton textile mills 
by merchants representing them in 
Worth Street, by the war activities 
committee of The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. 


W. Ray Bell, president of the asso- 
ciation, predicted that distribution of 
cotton textiles will be guided more and 
more by the necessities of the War 
Production Board in Washington. “The 
present action of the War Activities 
Committee,” he said, “has been taken 
in an effort to anticipate adjustments 
which we feel may be inevitable. 

“Aithough the industry has continued 
to produce at new record levels each 
month, and there is every reason to 
expect 1942 production to exceed the 
high record set in 1941, only through 
prompt and systematic re-planning of 
the use of all our production facilities 
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“We are facing abnormal demand for 
coarse cotton fabries to replace actual 
and impending shortages of jute and 
burlap, which are imported from In- 
dia. We use around 900,000,000 yards 
of burlap yearly—but demand for sand- 
bags, camouflage nets, and other war 
uses might expand our requirements 
beyond any present estimates. Current 
stocks are being held for such uses, 
but expanded needs would cause addi- 
tional strain on the production facili- 
ties of the cotton textile industry, 
which would be called upon to supply 
substitute fabrics. 

“In some divisions of the industry 
many mills are already operating up 
to 100 percent on specialized war fab- 
ries. Practically the entire production 
of cotton duck has been preempted for 
military and naval use. Other mills 
have converted their entire production 
to alternate constructions of drills, 
twills and sheetings as supplementary 
fabrics.” 


three men and yet, with only two men 
in the stock room, there was a good 
deal of delay and waiting at the win- 
dow on the part of workers. 

Seeing men waiting around the stock- 
room window bothered the foreman and 
he began to study the situation. 


Watching the stockroom men at 
work one afternoon, he observed that 
they were doing a great deal of travel- 
ing back and forth to shelves in the 
back of the room. This suggested that 
stock should be arranged, not accord- 
ing to part numbers, but according to 
the rate of turnover of the various 
items. In other words, put the fast- 
moving items near the window and the 
slower moving items in the more dis- 
tant sections. 

Applying this old but simple princi- 
ple to the rearrangement of the stock- 
room has greatly reduced delay. 

Could you cut any corners by a re- 
arrangement of material, supplies, or 
equipment in your department? 

Take a look around! You might be 
surprised to see where you could sim- 
plify work.— “Management Informa- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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Tests on Effects of Higher 


Speeds on Card Cylinders 





By 6G. H. Dunlap 


UNDER THE present emergency, 

cotton manufacturers have 
been considering all possible ways 
and means of increasing produc- 
tion without a sacrifice of quality. 
One possibility suggested was the 
speeding up of the cards. In this 
connection there were two ques- 
tions to be answered: (1) Can 
cards be operated efficiently at 
speeds greater than the commonly- 
accepted maximum of 165 rpm? 
(2) Can yarn be produced at these 
increased speeds without sacrifice 
of quality? 

In an effort to answer these 
questions arrangements were made 
with 15 different cotton mills, scat- 
tered over the southern states, to 
conduct comparative tests on card 
cylinder speeds. 

In view of the considerable inter- 
est shown in the project, the fol- 
lowing preliminary report, summa- 
rizing the results of card speed 
tests made in two of the 15 mills, is 
issued at this time as a matter of 
information. These data are, of 
course, only indicative and no con- 
clusions may be drawn until the re- 
sults of the tests being made in 
the other 13 mills are also avail- 
able for comparison and analysis. 
Upon completion of the test, the 
results will be analyzed and pub- 
lished. 

In the two tests reported, the in- 
creased cylinder speeds were ob- 
tained by changing the size of the 
driving pulleys which, in_ turn, 
caused a proportional increase in 
the speeds of the other parts of the 
card. The same settings at the 
card were used throughout the 
tests. The lap and sliver sizings, 
general organization, and waste 
data were reported by the two co- 
operating mills, The sliver and 
yarn data were supplied by the 
writer who made the tests under 





This report, giving the results in yarn 
strength and annearance, waste, etc., from 
higher card cylinder speeds, was prepared 
by Mr. Dunlap based on tests carried out 
under the snonsorship of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and The Arkwrights. Inc., 
the program being financed by The Textile 
Foundation. Mr. Dunlap is research super- 
visor of the program. 


standard conditions and on stand- 
ard equipment in the testing labo- 
ratory of the Clemson Textile 
School at Clemson, S. C. The yarn 
was graded against the yarn ap- 
pearance standards as developed by 
the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service and adopted by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 

It appears to be the concensus 





of opinion among textile manufac- 
turers that the following factors to 
a large extent govern the feasibility 
of increasing card cylinder speed: 
(a) Condition of the cylinder bear- 
ing, (b) condition of the clothing 
or fillet, and (c) amount of floor 


vibration. Other mill men believe 
that the card will operate efficient- 
ly at an increased speed provided 
the speed of the doffer comb is de- 
creased. As a matter of general 
interest it might be stated that 
many of the mills co-operating in 
these tests have been running their 
card cylinders at increased speeds 
for more than three months and 
have experienced no mechanical 
difficulty in so doing. 


TABLE 1.—CLASSIFICATION OF COTTON AND OTHER MECHANICAL INFORMATION. 





Mill A 


B 








R.P.M. of the cylinder 





Staple of cotton 
Grade of cotton 


192 R.P.M. 


1 
Western Mid. 








172 RPM. | 196 RPM. 





% West. Mid.| % West. Mid. 
3 


‘1% West. S.L.M.j%4 West. S.L.M. 











Pickers: | | 
Rear beater ............ | Buckley 
Middle beater .......... 2-blade | 

Kirschner 


Front beater ........... 


Cards: 
Relative humidity 








57 per cent | 
3 per 8 hr. | 


| Kirschner 


57 per cent 


Buckley Buckley Buckley 
2-blade 2-blade 2-blade 
Kirschner | Kirschner 





51 per cent 51 per cent 













































































Stripping schedule ...... 3 per 8 hr. 3 per 8 hr. 3 per 8 hr 

Ounce lap fed .......... 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 

Grain sliver delivered 49.88 50.71 52.96 53.83 

Pounds carded per hour . 9.92 11.84 10.20 11.69 

Model (year) .......... 1928 1928 1900 1900 

Age of clothing ........ 7 yrs. 7 yrs. 5 yrs 5 yrs 

Mu sees O06 GORUOT «cece. 8 9.3 9.6 11 

R.P.M. of lickerin ...... 407 475 460 525 

Front plate settings: 
SPURS peep 023 023 017 | 017 
DP cbheceeosiweos .023 .023 .022 .022 

Drawing: 
Re eer ee regular | regular regular | regular 
CS rr er ree 2 | 2 2 | 2 
R.P.M. of front roll: 

Dn « ssawkuaeed os 319 | 819 290 290 
TY cavebeeeeeee< 309 | 309 290 | 290 
EE a wh Coed et ed oe! cork | cork metallic metallic 

Roving: 

Processes: 1 | 2 2 
Super-draft and H.R. . 3.00 H.R Sie ae 1 etwewtace |  denetens 
sw sheeeeee 8 eweweeea 80 H.R 80 H.R 
ed ee. | eben anes 2.09 H.R 2.09 H.R 

Spinning: 

. (eee long draft long draft long draft long draft 

CC . ccc ceneaeeé eee cork cork cork cork 

OCC CTT TTT 2 | | 1 

i Ce eee ee 31s 31s 30s 30s 

R.P.M. of spindle ...... 9,900 9,900 | 10,200 10,200 

R.P.M. of front roll ..... 122 122 | 136 136 

Ring diameter (inches) 1.875 1.875 1.75 1.75 

TABLE 2.—TEST RESULTS. 

Card waste: Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Or ae. a becusees 1.056 1.103 1.567 1.580 
Cyl. and doffer strips ... .905 .710 .888 684 
UD kc wise cases 3.389 | 3.324 2.507 2.107 

i — 

Total waste ............ 5.350 5.137 4.962 4.371 

ee 

Sliver variation: Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Avg. max. variation per yd. 10.83 9.88 11.66 10.88 
Max. variation in 20 yds.. 20.00 21.11 25.55 25.55 

Count | Count Count Count 

Yarn size (average of 100) 30.86 | 31.14 31.13 29.56 

Strength: Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Skein (corrected) ...... 54.50 59.29 61.55 64.14 
Skein (actual) ......... 54.77 59.02 59.32 65.10 
Se EE dws wee de .562 604 564 __—«602 

Stretch: Per cent | Per cent Per cent Per cent 
In single strand ........ 7.62 | 7.52 7.79 74S 

Yarn appearance: Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Compared with standards | B— | B+ 0+ - 
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Forum on Duek at Philadelphia 


HIGH CREDIT is due Earl Heard, 

dean of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, for his enterprise in arrang- 
ing the symposium on duck report- 
ed here, and his ability to secure the 
outstanding figures who participat- 
ed. An overwhelming attendance and 
interest was produced by this time- 
ly and fruitful effort to provide, es- 
pecially for manufacturers in the 
Philadelphia district faced with the 
need of converting their plants to 
war-time products, some first-hand 
information on duck weaving. Cred- 
it, too, is due these patriotic textile 
executives—mill men and weaving 
experts— who contributed their 
knowledge and experience to the 
forum—The Editor. 


OVER 250 MILL 
yarn 


MEN representing 
manufacturers, upholstery, 
carpet, plush, and other textile con- 
cerns attended a one day “duck fo- 
rum’’, Wednesday, March 18, sponsored 
jointly by the Philadelphia Textile 
School and the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association. Held in 
Philadelphia, at the textile school, the 
meeting was presided over by Dean 
Earl Heard, who presented experts in 
the field of duck manufacture and 
loom construction as program speakers, 
to a very eager audience. 

Charles A. Sweet, vice-president of 
Welliniton Sears Co., opened the meet- 
ing by giving some idea as to the scope 
and magnitude of duck manufacture 
for fabrics being used in defense, and 
suggested that in conversion the weight 
of the fabric being made be balanced 
with that of the loom. Also, since al- 
most all of the weaving mills in the 
Philadelphia locality purchase their 


Earl (Fadiman) Heard. 
dean of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, is shown 
here in a posed picture 
“quizzing the experts” at 
the duck forum in Phila- 
delphia. He is shown at the 
extreme right. The others 
are, left to right: Ben 
Whittier, of Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Frank 
Williams of West Point, Al- 
bert M. Palmer of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Ensign Carter Hen- 
ry of the Naval Clothing 
Depot, Brooklyn (son of R. 
E.. Henry of Greenville, S. 
C.), and Major Richard T. 
Walton of the Quartermas- 
ter Depot of the _—— 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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Weavers of duck deseribe their 
procedure for the “newcomers” 


Reported for “Cotton” by D. V. 


yarns, that they insist on a yarn that 
will measure up to or above Draper 
standards in breaking strength. Mr. 
Sweet also clarified a number of Gov- 
ernment specifications that had here- 
tofore been misleading to a number of 
persons interested in conversion to va- 
rious ducks and drills. He further sug- 
gested that even though they could not 
compete with or meet the prices of the 
duck mills, conversion manufacturers 
bid on contracts in order that Govern- 
ment procurement learn for what such 
fabrics may be had, if the demand 
warrants such price. It was suggested 
that the carpet manufacturers’ best bet 
on ducks were fabrics wider than 8&7 
inches, since width greater than that 
had not been frozen by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and could still be dis- 
posed of on the open market. 
Following Mr. Sweet’s talk was a pe- 
riod devoted to questions from the floor 
on any point in his line that was not 
clear to members of the meeting. This 
questioning period followed each talk, 
and seemed to be very informative 
since in many cases the problems in 
question had been encountered by oth- 
ers who were able to give answers 


from their own experience. 
The second talk was given by B. L. 
Whittier, of Mount 


Vernon-Woodberry 


Probasco, of Phila. Textile School Faculty 


Mills, who explained the various con- 
structions, weights, and specifications 
of ducks, principally the numbered 
ducks, which seemed to be confusing 
to a number of manufacturers. Mr. 
Whittier pointed out the fact that the 
minimum specifications of the Govern- 
ment were in most cases below the ac- 
tual duck manufacturer’s standards, 
and that in making these fabrics less 
trouble and expense were encountered 
when the higher standards were ad- 
hered to. These being chiefly more ends 
and picks with higher yarn counts, ap- 
proximately 6 ends per inch and 2 to 4 
picks per inch, and yarns according 
to weights. Also the “hand” of the 
goods was best obtained by the manu- 
facturer’s specifications. 
Mr. Whittier mentioned 
these fabrics, and pointed out that the 
principal tests were for breaking 
strength, obtained by the grab test 
methods, both warp and filling, for 
weights per square yard, and for wa- 
ter permeability tests; the water per- 
meability test is very important, since 
a majority of army and navy ducks 
are waterproofed in finishing. He sug- 
gested that this test be taken up with 
the manufacturer’s finisher, since the 
final result is principally a finishing 
problem. Mr. Whittier also stressed the 


testing of 
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original yarn strength as being very 
important in weaving and breaking 
strength of the finished product, like- 
wise pointing out that the Quartermas- 
ter is rereiving a minimum amount of 
defects and is in every way striving 
to deal fairly with manufacturers. 

Frank B. Williams, agent of the West 
Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, 
opened the afternoon session with a 
number of points of common knowl- 
edge to duck manufacturers but of 
much benefit to conversion mill men. 
He warned his hearers not to change 
over to fabrics heavier than normal 
loom capacity. Special emphasis was 
given to the three prime factors in 
duck manufacture, namely, the use of 
an amply heavy loom equipped with 
the proper drag roll arrangement, 
along with maintaining the proper 
warp line to give the “face” to the fab- 
ric, thus enabling the picks to be driv- 
en in. He pointed out the fact that the 
only satisfactory shedding is obtained 
by means of under cams to take the 
Strain of unusually high warp tension 
necessary in weaving ducks along with 
the proper let-off and take-up. The 
compounded friction let-off was recom- 
mended along with the high take-up 
roll. R. M. Newell, of Draper Corpora- 
tion, recommended a cam with a dwell 
of at least 180 degrees for satisfac- 
tory duck weaving. 


Loom Specifications Given 

Albert falmer, of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, explained vari- 
ous duck looms manufactured by C & 
K and showed slides of the looms and 
their principles, pointing out the heavy 
constructions and supporting the items 
mentioned by Frank Williams. Also 
Mr. Palmer stressed the fact that a 
conversion problem such as the one 
facing plush, carpet, upholstery and 
tapestry weavers is a most complex 
and serious one and could not be solv- 
ed over night. He suggested that the 





Frank Williams, agent of the West 
Point Mfg. Company, whose mills 
are among the leading duck pro- 
ducers, is shown as he was snapped 
while telling the carpet and rug 
manufacturers and others, at the 
Philadelphia forum, some practical 
pointers on manufacturing duck 
for army and navy use . . . 


mill men strive to simulate the set sp 
shown by the C & K slides as nearly 
as possible, and gave diagrams of two 
suggested change-overs which involved 
the suggestions given by Mr. Williams. 

Following Mr. Palmer’s suggestions 
were a number of group meetings of 
various men interested in the same 
change-over problems. The carpet man- 
ufacturers’ group totalled about forty 
members and was in session approxi- 
mately an hour and a half with com- 
mendable results forthcoming. 

The plush group contained some 30 
members in session and numerous ideas 
were exchanged. 

A sizable group of some 25 or 30 
upholstery men were in session also, 


following the general discussion. 

The meeting was attended by two 
Government representatives, Ma 
Richard T. Walton, of the Quartermas 
ter Corps of Jeffersonville, Ind., who 
promised all available information 
garding the actual shortage of ducks 
and drills; and Ensign Carter Henry 
of the Naval Clothing Depot of Broo! 
lyn, N. X. 

—— 


Cotton-Textile Institute 
Opens Display Room 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, 520 
Broadway, New York City, recent! 
held a formal opening of the new cot 
ton display room of its fashion depart 


ment to introduce its expanded sery 


— 


ices in the promotion of cotton apparel! 
and home furnishings. Miss Virginia 
Jewel, fashion director of the Institute 
and the National Cotton Council, il- 
lustrated the range of the department's 
activities by listing some of the Mare 
assignments, which included a film 
short, two full-page syndicate features, 
a radio broadcast, three articles for 
the trade press, several newspaper 
stories, the development of a student 
wardrobe from patterns, several pub- 
licity tie-ups, and the completion of 
educational aids. Miss Jewel urged all 
mills, converters, garment and acces 
sory manufacturers to keep the Insti 
tute informed of what they are doing 
and to send swatches and information 
promptly on anything new. 

The display room is completely dec- 
orated with cotton in a blue-grey and 
black color scheme. At the windows 
are muslin drapes and voile curtains 
on which is a photographic scene of 
California redwoods. The walls are 
done in a coated cotton with a Satin 
stripe. Modern textured cotton broad 
loom in a blue-grey tone covers the 
floor, and the black table and chairs 
are covered with oyster white leather- 


ette. a coated cotton. 





A portion of the crowd of 250 attending the duck forum at the Philadelphia Textile 


Sch ool last st moni th : 


Clarence J. White, Jr., of Callaway Mills, —* duck manufacturers, is seen third from left in the front 


row (with arms folded) fF eg 
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TEN YEARS OF COT ION FEATILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1941 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 





















































| 1932 | 1933 | 1934] 1935 | 1936 | 1937| 1938 | 1939| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
| EQUIPMENT 
| Spindles in place at begin- 
| EE Bcc cccccounys 32,326,526 31,442,174 30,938,340 30.889,484 29,253,444 27,700,194 26,704,476 25,986,620 24,943,302 24,532,146 24,146,130 
| Increase or decrease from 
| preceding year ........... = 1,281,968 — 884,352 — $03,834 — 48.856 — 1,636,040 | — 1,553,250 — 995,718 — 717,856 — 1,043,318 — 411,156 — 386,016 
New installation, additions 
— heen... 143,908 348,568 $29,840 214,874 469,316 772,724 178,280 349,416 414,974 449,848 
OPERATION 
| Spindles active at any time 
during year ending July 31s 27,271,938 26,894,860 27,742,462 26,700,946 24,664,428 25,419,110 24,774,004 23,731,050 23,585,938 23,389,454 
| Spindles idle during same 
Be ee 5,054,588 4,547,314 3,195,878 4,188,538 4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 2,255,570 1,357,364 1,142,692 
| Average number of acove 
| dies based | 
| EI Wii cnocance 23,250,757 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,147 24,079,936 22,042,442 22,306,734 22,410,483 22,945,121 
Intermittent spindles 
(being the difference between 
/ cena aatins sprndies and mm 4.021.181 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 1,291,281 1,339,174 2,731,562 1,424,316 1,175,455 444,333 
Percentage relation of aver- 
Bt > | eeprtemsr 11.92% 79.11% 81.19% 75 82% 79.9% 86.93% 82.54% 85.84% 89.85% 93.53% 
| Spindle hours run........ 70,218.347.911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361.934 | 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75,925,187,178 | 92,559,108,308 | 98,183,985,391 |121,772,205,730 
Hours run per average 
active spindle............ 3,020 3,481 3,014 3,246 3,926 3,970 3,444 4,149 4,381 5,307 
| MARKET | 
Production in square yards. | 6,278,222,000 | 7,866,040,000 6,878,579,000 7,135,276,000 8,613,837,000 9,445 ,914,000 7,502,168,000 9,043,966,000 9,593,557,000 | 11,898,362,000 
| Exports in square yards... | 375,446,000 | 302,042,000 | 226.306.000 186,565,000 | 200,501,000 | 236,251,000 319,634,000 367,466,000 357,925,000 | * $00,000,000 
| Imports in square yards... 29,436,000 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 $8,282,000 111,817,000 84,344,000 | * 75,000,000 
| 
Available for domestic s 
| COMBUMPTION ...0..6sc000 $,932,212,000 | 7,605,346,000 | 6,693,806,000 | 7,012,385,000 | 8,527,531,000 | 9,356,983.000 | 7,240,816,000 | 8,788,317,000 | 9,319,976,000 | 11,473,362,000 
| Population at July Iset..... 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 130,215,000 131,200,000 131,954,000 | * 133,102,000 
| Available for per capita con- 
| sumption in square yards. 47.47 60.47 $2.86 $4.99 66.40 72.39 55.61 66.98 70.63 86.20 


























* Partly Estumated 


Broken Production Reeords Mark 
Progress by the Cotton Mills 


ONLY another major expansion in the 

average number of machine hours 
worked throughout the year wil enable 
the cotton-textile industry to meet “the 
present apparently limitless demand”, 
according to W. Ray Bell, president of 
The Association of Cotton-Textile Mer- 
chants, commenting on the association’s 
llth annual survey “Ten Years of Cot- 
ton Textiles”. the chart summary of 
which is reproduced below. 

Cotton consumption for 1941 of 10,- 
083,000 bales more than doubled the 
low figures at the beginning of the dec- 
ade, while the output of woven cloth 
nearly doubled, and spinning activity 
increased despite dismantlement during 
the decade of one-fourth of the equip- 
ment in place at its beginning. 

Even on top of all-time record levels 
attained in 1940, 1941 showed 31 per 
cent increase in consumption of raw 
cotton, 24 per cent increase in mill op- 
erations as measured by spinning ac- 
tivity, and the largest year-to-year gain 
ever recorded in woven cloth produc- 
tion. The all-time high record produc- 
tion of 11,898,362,000 square yards of 
cloth in 1941 represented an increase of 
2.300,000,000 over 1940. 
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“More intensive operation of exist- 
ing equipment was chiefly responsible 
for these unprecedented records. The 
increase in running ‘time was effected 
by divergent methods, but basically by 
a major extension of round-the-clock 
operations on a 40-hour three-shift 
basis plus considerable overtime work. 

“Whether this fresh peak of activity 
can be maintained or increased will 
depend in large measure upon the suc- 
cess of individual plants in overcoming 
limitations of labor supply and equip- 
ment, especially where there is a lack 
of balance in the machinery for pre- 
paratory processing. 

“Army and Navy requirements in 1941 
were fully satisfied. Commercial orders 
during the first half of the year had 
to wait their turn, subject to appor- 
tionment, delay, and even cancellation, 
if they interfered with priority needs. 

“General formulas for price determi- 
nation now apply to the major portion 
of primary fabrics. Initiated last July 
in piecemeal fashion, they have gradu- 
ally served to eliminate the normal 
market function of price as a directive 
of both production and distribution. 
Fortunately, ceiling price schedules are 


on a sliding scale, geared to changes 
in the price of raw cotton. 

“Since June, 1941, the last month of 
free marketing, there has been a de- 
cline of 1.5 cents per pound in. mill 
margins, accompanying the rise of 3.9 
cents per pound in cloth prices and a 
gain of 5.4 cents per pound in raw cot- 
ton prices. Meanwhile, wage costs, the 
chief element in mill margins, have 
steadily risen to new heights for all 
time. 

“With customary supply sources al- 
ready heavily taxed to fill the increased 
military demands, it is hardly prema- 
ture to look for additional shifts of 
product by many mills normally oper- 
ating in other divisions. This growing 
diversion from fabrics attractive to 
civilian distributors to basic needs of 
the war program will not necessarily 
diminish the flow of goods through reg- 
ular trade channels, except to limit 
quantities of some articles for purely 
civilian consumption.” 

An interesting picture of the ten- 
year trends can be gained from study 
ing the several items covered in the 
association’s chart, which is repro- 
duced above. 
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Carding-Spinning Discussion by 
Georgia Operating Executives 





DESPITE inclement weather and the tire shortage, a splendid attendance 
} showed up for the carding-spinning discussion meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia, on Saturday, March 21, at Geor- 


gia Tech in Atlanta, Ga. 


Those attending were rewarded with two fine 


inspirational addresses, by William N. Banks, of Grantville, Ga., president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and H. Grady Brad- 
shaw, personnel director of the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Company, as well 
as a timely and provocative discussion on a number of important phases 
‘of carding and spinning room management. 


The two guest speakers dealt with the situation produced by the all- 
out war effort, and urged the proper attitude of the audience toward 


the efforts for complete victory. 


Erwin R. Lehmann, superintendent, Langdale (Ala.) Division of the 
West Point Mfg. Company, general chairman of the organization, pre- 
sided. The discussion on carding was led by Floyd B. Watson, superin- 
tendent, Griffin (Ga.) Division of Thomaston Cotton Mills; and William 
R. Beldon, manager, The Clark Thread Co. of Georgia, Clarkdale, Ga., led 


the spinning discussion. 


Three members were elected to the executive committee, succeeding 
C. A. Townes, F. 8S. Dennis and H. B, Robinson. The new members, to 
serve for 2% years, are: S. W. Hempstead, assistant general manager, 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; T. E. Raht, vice-president and superin- 
tendent, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga.; and J. W. O’ Neal, superin- 


cal discussion follows: 


Increasing Card Production 


The carding discussion was opened 
by Mr. Watson with the first question, 


“Has anyone increased card production. 


without lowering breaking strength 
and quality? If so, how much increase 
and in what way was it attained?” 

Vv. J. Thompson, superintendent, 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
said, “We have increased the produc- 
tion of the card a lot and it did not 
affect the breaking strength, but it 
does affect the quality a good deal. I 
think it is best to increase card produc- 
tion by increasing the doffer speed, be- 
cause you will get a lot better work. 
If you will set the licker-in up a little 
further on heavier laps than on the 
light ones it will not affect the break- 
ing strength.” 

Mr. Watson asked whether Mr. 
Thompson had increased the overall 
speed of the card and Mr. Thompson 
replied that he had achieved the in- 
crease only by speeding up the doffer, 
and that “the breaking strength in the 
fabric stayed up around where it was.” 

A report on results from increasing 
the speed of the entire card by increas- 
ing the speed of the cylinder and of 





Report and photos by Robert W. Philip. 


everything else proportionately was re- 
ported by Harry H. Purvis, superin- 
tendent, Chicopee Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Gainesville, Ga. Mr. Purvis 
increased the card speed by about 14 
or 15 per cent—from 175 to 200 r.p.m., 
on the cylinder—and said, “the work 
ran just as good with no more ends 
down, and the breaking strength was 
just as high. The only difference we 
found was in the waste. There was a 
slightly lower percentage of waste. We 
have not run this test very 
that we do not know what the effect 
of the higher speed will be on the 
clothing and other parts of the card.” 
Mr. Watson asked him whether he had 
noticed any ill effects of any kind on 
the machinery, and Mr. Purvis re- 
plied, “Not yet, but that is the thing 
we are watching. So far we see no ill 
effects. We have had one card running 
this way for two months and have just 
put on 11 more.” 

“Do you get more carding by in- 
creasing the speed of the entire ma- 
chine?’ asked Mr. Watson. “We think 
that we get a better quality by in- 
creasing the entire machine speed,” 
said Mr. Purvis, “than we would by in- 
creasing the production of the card at 
the same speed.” Asked whether they 


long SO 
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had gone any higher in experiment 
than the 200 r.p.m., Mr. 
they did put one card up to 208 r.p.m., 
and noticed an unfavorable noise, and 
it down to 200. 
however, that this strange sound may 
have been coming from the chain on 
the direct motor drive which he uses 
on his cards. He said they noticed no 
heating of the flats, they changed no 
settings, and tests showed no particu- 
lar increase in the temperature of the 
bearings, but he that of 
course the power consumption was up 
a little more than in direct proportion 
to the speed increase. 

“We have 
duction about two pounds per hour, 
from 14 to 16 pounds, on 4%-inch cot- 


Purvis said 


slowed He conceded, 


pointed out 


increased our card pro- 


ton,” reported O. G. Murphy, Jr., of 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange. “We 
went from 165 to 190 r.p.m., and we 


feel that we are getting just as good 
quality and breaking 
strength.” 

“This matter of increasing the speed 


just as good 


of a card is a relative and not an ab- 
solute one,” observed Julian M. Long- 
ley, agent, American Thread Company, 
Dalton, Ga. “It depends almost entirely 
on what you start with. To say arbi- 
trarily that an increase in card speed 


will not affect the breaking 


will or 





Erwin R. Lehmann, general chair- 
man of the organization, shown 
welcoming the visitors from other 
states to the Georgia meeting 
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strength is not a true picture. If your 
carding is sub-normal to begin with, 
an increase will not hurt your work. 
If you start from a point that is al- 
ready near the maximum limit, then 
you will run into trouble. We have had 
to increase our card production 100 per 
cent and still get good results that pro- 
duce a premium quality of work, and 
been very little if any de- 
crease in the breaking strength and 
none in the quality of the product. 
Harry Purvis just said that the waste 
was less with the higher speed, and 
that is invariably correct because the 
actual percentage of waste tends to 
come down. You have certain elements 
of waste that are fairly constant re- 
gardless of tie speed. If you run it at 
X pounds per hour you will have a cer- 
tain amount of strips and 
and other kinds of waste, and if you 
run it at 2X pounds per hour you will 
have the same amount of waste. 

“T have not had complete experience 
as to increasing the speed of the whole 
machine; ours was done by increasing 
the speed of the doffer.” 


there has 


lap waste 


Frank Fuller, night superintendent, 
Langdale (Ala.) Division of West 


Point Mfg. Co., reported on an increase 
in speed on 20 cards effected by speed- 
ing the whole machine, increasing the 
cylinder speed from 165 to 190 r.p.m. 
He said on some cards he tried the in- 
crease by speeding up only the doffer, 
but the results were not as satisfac- 
from speeding up the entire 
machine from the eylinder. O. L. 
Edwards of Shawmut Mill likewise re- 
ported success with higher overall card 
speed. Mr. Cunningham of Griffin Mill 
of Thomaston Cotton Mills startled 
some of the fellows accustomed to 
heavy card production by referring to 
a card production of 5.73 pounds per 
hour as being heavy. He reported that 
he had increased to this production 
from a lighter production of 5.16 
pounds per hour with no injurious ef- 
fects on the product, which is fine 
combed broadcloth. 

Mr. Longley discussed the subject 
again by pointing out that, “I think 
that a lot of the success attained in 
increasing ecard production is because 
of what you do to it before it gets to 
the card. Take an old, obsolete, ineffi- 
cient opening and picking arrangement 
and try to card the stock from that 
and then compare the results that you 
get from something approaching a mod- 
ern opening and blending and blooming 
system and you can definitely get bet- 
ter results and more production in the 
ecard room if you will properly open 
and bloom the stock instead of supply- 
ing the card with laps full of lumps 
and masses of cotton.’ Concluding the 
discussion on this subject the chairman 
indicate that 


tory as 


said the evidence would 
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Floyd B. Watson, of Griffin, leader 
of the carding discussion, listening 
to one of the members make a re- 
port : : . : , , ° ; 


increased card production can be done 
successfully and the majority appeared 
to be achieving it by increasing the 
speed of the entire machine through 
an increase in the cylinder speed. 

John T. Wigington, director of re- 
search, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
called the meeting’s attention to a re- 
cent report by G. H. Dunlap, who has 
been tests on increased 
ecard cylinder southern 
mills. Mr. Wigington said the results 
reported by two of these mills demon- 
strate that with a higher speed there 
is less waste at the ecard, greater 
breaking strength in the yarn, and that 
the grade of the yarn was in both cases 
improved. (Detailed report from the 
two milis in this test will be found on 
page 95 of this issue of Corron.—The 
Editor.) 


supervising 


speed at 15 


Grinding the Licker-in 


The next question asked, “Has any- 
one found a_ satisfactory licker-in 
grinding and straightening machine? 
Give your experience and methods”’. 

The chairman said he understood 
there were several types of equipment 
for doing this work and requested Wil- 
liam R. Beldon, manager, Clark Thread 
Company, Clarkdale, Ga., to describe 
the theory and operation of the ma- 
chine he has for this purpose. Mr. Bel- 
don explained that the need for such 
a machine is based on the fact that in 
service the teeth on a licker-in will 
wear irregularly with the result that 
an uneven surface is presented to the 
lap at the feed roll, and he said the 
machine in question levels off this sur- 
face across the width of the licker-in 
by grinding the high teeth down to a 
uniform level with the rest. 

He said that the operation involves, 
first, straightening any bent teeth with 
a hand tool, and the grinding the sur- 





face of the teeth down to a uniform 
height, and then using a plough-grind- 
er to take the burrs off the points of 
the teeth; this grinder being a kind of 
disc which goes down in between the 
rows of teeth. The teeth are then bur- 
nished with a roller. He explained in 
answer to questions that this proce- 
dure does not restore the point of the 
licker-1in tooth but rather gives a sharp 
tooth which is flatter at the point than 
the original! tooth, but maintained that 
having the surface or contact points of 
the teeth on a uniform plane is pref- 
erable to having teeth across the 
licker-in at varying heights. 

Frank H. Cooper, assistant superin- 
tendent, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, reported use of a similar ma- 
chine and agreed with Mr. Beldon as 
to its value. He answered a question 
from Mr. Watson by saying he had 
made no precise tests as to the bene- 
fits other than looking at the web and 
noticing an improvement; and he made 
the observation that a licker-in so re- 
paired would do just as good work as 
a new licker-in, and eliminate the ne- 
cessity of re-clothing the licker-in. 

George Harris, production manager, 
Fairfax (Ala.) Mill, West Point Mfg. 
Co., was called on and said they have 
only a home-made arrangement solely 
for straightening the teeth but it does 
not grind them. 

Mr. Purvis of Chicopee reported ex- 
perience with a machine similar to the 
one described by Mr. Beldon and Mr. 
Cooper. He said, “We have been ex- 
perimenting with one of these ma- 
chines and so far we think it will be 
worthwhile. We find that we can re- 
duce unevenness in the teeth, just as 
Mr. Beldon described, and to get a 
complete check on it we purchased a 
new licker-in and made our test on the 
Same card on the same lap between a 
licker-in that we had ground with this 
machine and the new licker-in just as 
it was received. In grinding this licker- 
in we ground it excessively by acci- 
dent, and I might say here that we 
must be sure to use extreme care in 
keeping this grinding machine set up 
properly because a difference of 1 or 
2/1000ths of an inch across the sur- 
face of a licker-in would defeat the 
purpose we are trying to achieve. 

“Our test showed that we actually 
got less neps from the licker-in that 
had been re-ground than from the per- 
fectly new licker-in. We do not know 


about the effect on the breaking 
strength. We took 200 small 2-inch 


square samples out of the web in each 
case and actually counted the number 
of neps in each one and found about 5 
per cent less neps in the web made 
with the re-ground licker-in. Another 
possible advantage of this equipment 
is in connection with the shortage of 
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material nowadays because this will 
make it possible to run a licker-in cov- 
ering longer and keep it in good condi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Longley of Dalton reported that 
he had ground all of the ecards in his 
mill with equipment of this kind and 
that, like Mr. Purvis, he had noted a 
decided decrease in the number of 
neps. He said he felt that about once 
a year or every 18 months would be 
about as often as it would be desirable 
to use this machine. 

The chairman, in closing this discus- 
sion, Said it appeared that this type of 
equipment provided the proper treat- 
ment if a mill is going to use the same 
winding on the licker-in over again, 
but said that it seemed clear that in 
doing this work it is necessary to get 
down into the groove and face the 
front of the teeth. 


Pounds Carded between Grindings 


“How many pounds of cotton should 
be run through a card before grinding 
the doffer and cylinder? Give r.p.m. of 
licker-in, doffer and cylinder, grain of 
sliver produced, and width of card.” 
This was the next question. 

T. E. Raht, vice-president and super- 
intendent, Swift Spinning Mills, Colum- 
bus, in reporting on this said, ‘‘Frank- 
ly, I do not think that 
too little cotton through the ecard be- 
fore you grind it. We feel that good 
practice would probably be from 2,500 
to 3,000 pounds to the grinding, on a 
card with 165 r.p.m. cylinder speed, 
490 r.p.m. licker-in speed and 7 to 8 
turns on the doffer. The more atten- 
tion you pay to the grinding the better 
work you will get.” 

Mr. Cunningham of Griffin reported 
that, running 1,%-inch cotton, he pro- 
duces 700 pounds between grindings on 
ecards with an hourly production of 
».73 pounds, with 128% running hours 
between grindings. Joe Johnson of 
Clark Thread Company said that on a 
40-inch card, making a 50-grain sliver, 
with a cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m., and 
a licker-in speed of 425 r.p.m., and a 
doffer speed of 7 r.p.m., on 1%-inch 
cotton and 10 r.p.m., on %-ineh cotton, 
“we consider that 360 card hours, or 
approximately 2,650 pounds, would be 
a fair average between grindings.” 


you can pass 


J. A. Bone, overseer of carding, 
Lanett (Ala.) Division. West Point 
Mfg. Company, said, “We grind our 


cards every 200 hours, with a card pro- 
duction of 14 pounds an hour, which 
gives 2,800 pounds between grindings. 
Our cylinder speed is 170 r.p.m., licker- 
in 520 r.p.m., with doffer speeds from 
9 to 11% r.p.m. Some of our cards get 
pretty dull before we get back to them. 
We change our emery every 10 ecards 
and we grind over a period of about six 
hours.” 


O. L. Edwards of Shawmut said that 
with a cylinder speed of 165 to 170 
r.p.m., licker-in 450 r.p.m., 


making a 56-grain sliver, on a 40-inch 


speed of 


ecard, they run 200 hours between grind- 
ings. On 43-inch cotton with a doffer 
speed of 13 r.p.m., this 3,000 
l-inch cotton with a doffer 


gives 
pounds; on 
speed of 124, and on 
1;%-inch cotton with a doffer speed of 
7.5, 1,600 pounds. 

vs ak that he 
grinds every 200 card-hours with a cyl- 
inder 440 
on the licker-in, and 15.5 pounds per 
hour. Hanns Bard, general superintend- 
ent, Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, reported 
3,800 pounds of cotton carded between 
grindings, with a cylinder speed of 165 
and a licker-in of 450 
r.p.m., with a doffer speed of 8% to 10 
r.p.m., making a 55-grain sliver. 


2,900 pounds; 


Thompson reported 


speed of 165 r.p.m., r.p.m. 


r.p.m., speed 


J. EF. Brasch, Jr., superintendent, 
Habersham (Ga.) Mills, said they run 
400 hours between grindings, giving 


4,200 pounds of cotton, 1-inch, between 


grindings, making a 5S8-grain sliver 
with a cylinder speed of 175 r.p.m., 


35 r.p.m., doffer 8% r.p.m. 
Watson summarizing this 
said that the 
practice on this point would appear to 
be governed by the quality of sliver it 


licker-in 
Chairman 
and 


discussion results 


is desired to produce. 
Causes of Uneven Picker Laps 
and un- 


“When variation 


evenness, and thick-and-thin places, in 


you find 


your picker lap, what do you find to be 
the major causes, and how do you rem- 





Wiliam N. Banks, of Grantville, 
Ga., president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
snapped as he addressed the Tech 
meeting ; ; : ; 
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This submitted 
for discussion. 
Allen J. Bentley, overseer of carding, 


Switt Manufacturing Company, Colum 


edy them?” was next 


bus, Ga., which has a blending plant 


for their dyed cotton prior to dyeing it, 
said most of his difficulty in this re 
from blending 
that 


heater 


gard comes improper 


there, and improper fan speeds 


and bent blades and slipping 
pI 


evener belts on the pickers are other 


CaUSeS., 


s. © Platt. Jr.. of Aragon ((79 
Mill, said, “We find the majority of 
our trouble comes from an irregular 


flow of air current through the screens. 
The belts on the fan could be slipping 
or the screen could be choked or the 
air vents interfered with. The remedy 
of course is to check the belts to see 
that are tight 


dressed and to regulate the 


properly 
fans. We 


they and 


clean our screens every 8S hours; run- 
ning 12 to 14 pounds an hour 
them up pretty fast 


and-thin places. Also, the evener mech- 


will load 
and eause thick- 


1? 


anism should be checked and all 


chokes removed, and the helts cleaned 
off regularly.” 

Mr. Watson gave it as his experience 
that there are five major causes of the 
trouble described. First, lack of atten 


tion to the preparation of the stock: 


he said it makes a difference whether 
running flat or compressed cotton, and 
the method by which the cotton is fed 
into the hopper is important. Second, 
the draft; this includes the matter of 
the proper fan speed and the 
draft. Third, the condition of the gear 
ing; “if that do not 
backlash in 


run 


proper 
you have gears 
have 
have an 


mesh 
them you 
ning condition of the feed rolls in re 


properly or 
will not even 
lation to the other parts of the machine 
and thick-and-thin places will 
Fourth, the evener motion; Fifth, the 


result.” 


tension on the lap roll. 


Draft Distribution on Long Draft 
Roving 


The final carding question asked, 
“On lLong-draft roving, what is the best 
distribution of ‘draft between the front 
rolls and the back rolls for marvmum 
uniformity and marimum strength m 
the yarn after it is spun? Give total 
draft and how distributed; also sliver 
and hank roving run.” 

Mr. Bone of Lanett first reported on 
this, that he has Inter-draft 
equipment, with four rolls, and that 
the total draft on is supposed to 
be between 10 and 18, although he has 
and S. Mr. 


Saving 
this 


some drafts as low as 7 


sone pointed out that in the usual sys- 
tem of drafting it is customary to have 
the longer draft at the front and the 
shorter draft (break draft) at the 
back, but that on the Inter-draft the 


situation is just reversed. He said he 
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tries to stay pretty close to the recom- 
mendations of the machine builders. He 
uses a 65-grain sliver for all of his rov- 
ing. On the machines making 1.00-hank 
roving, the back draft is 3.45, front 
draft 2.20, total 7.80. He said this rov- 
ing is very good and rather smooth. He 
uses single roving throughout in the 
spinning, and this roving is used to 
make 12.25s yarn which gives a break 
of 149 pounds, with a break factor of 
1840. 

For 1.22-hank roving, the back draft 
is 3.64 and the front 2.60, total 9.5. 
This roving, single in the spinning, 
makes 17s yarn with a breaking 
strength of 104 pounds, break factor 
1768. For 1.50-hank roving, the back 
draft is 3.64 and the front 3.17, total 
11.60. This makes 20s yarn with a 
breaking strength of 86 pounds and a 
break factor of 1720. 

He pointed out that for the 1.50- 
hank roving the drafts are almost 
equal, and said this roving is smoother 
and really looks better than the other. 
He explained that between the sets of 
rolis there is a folder and that the 
manufacturers of the equipment rec- 
ommend keeping a certain amount of 
cotton—about 16 to 18 grains—going 
through that folder. He uses %-inch 
and +$—1-inch cotton. 

Seth Newsom, superintendent, Unity 
Spinning and Oakleaf plants of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, reported about 
the same experience as given by Mr. 
Bone, saying that he had submitted 
this question for discussion because 
recommended practice on this type of 
roving frames seemed contrary to the 
old accepted theory of progressive 
drafting, but that, like Mr. Bone, he 
has the greater amount of draft be- 
tween the back set of rolls. Making 
1.00-hank roving on the Inter-draft ma- 
chine he has a total draft of 8.18, and 
making 2.50-hank on Super-draft, the 
total draft is 20.30. 

George C. Cauble, overseer, Clark 
Thread Company, Clarkdale, Ga., said 
they are using a 6-roll long-draft rov- 
ing frame, using a 60-grain sliver for 
making 1.50-, 2.00-, 3.00-, and 4.40-hank 
roving. This. particular installation of 
6-roll drafting has two sets of three 
rolls each, with double belt aprons on 
the back set. Mr. Cauble reported that 
making 1.50-hank roving, the total 
draft is 10.8 with 2.80 on the back and 
3.85 on the front; for 2.00-hank, 3.29 
on the back and 3.7 on the front, total 
14.4; for 3.00-hank, 4.30 on the back 
and 5.00 on the front, total 21.6; for 
4.40-hank, 5.25 on the back and 6.08 on 
the front, total 31.7. 

Aaron E. Taylor, assistant superin- 
tendent, The Trion (Ga.) Company, re- 
ported drafts on Super-draft frames, 3 
common rolls with a belt, using 64- 
grain sliver. 1.00-hank, 2.3 back draft, 
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Wiliam R. Beldon, of Clarkdale, is 
shown on the alert as he led the 
discussion on spinning at the Geor- 
gia discussion meeting . . . 


3.33 front; 1.20-hank, 2.597 back, 3.448 
front; 1.37-hank, 2.985 back, 3.450 
front; 1.75-hank, 3.33 back, 3.90 front; 
and 3.50-hank, 4.878 back, 5.294 front. 

In closing this discussion, Mr. Wat- 
son pointed out that it seemed usual 
and practical that as the limits of the 
machine are approached, the respective 
drafts get closer together. 


Synthetic Aprons on Long Draft 
Spinning 


The spinning discussion, led by Mr. 
Beldon, opened with the question, 
“What has been your experience in the 
use of synthetic aprons in the place of 
leather on long-draft spinning and 
carding? Has changing the weight of 
the slip roll for ‘different hank rovings 
on long-draft spinning proven benefi- 
cial?” 

Mr. Beldon interpreted the first part 
of this question to refer to the new 
type of synthetic apron instead of the 
former type with a fabric base. D. C. 
Prim, overseer spinning, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, reported that they have 
had a few spindles on experiment with 
the new synthetic apron and they are 
giving such good satisfaction that they 
plan to equip about 20 or 25 frames 
with it. As to changing the weight of 
the slip-roll on the type of long-draft 
spinning using one, he said he has se- 
cured a little better break on the yarn 
by making the roll a little heavier. 

Allen J. Cook, of Griffin Mill, report- 
ed a test on one frame of 208 spindles 
with the roller covering which had run 
for 28 months with 18 per cent replace- 
ments. He said he had some difficulty 
with the apron stretching width-wise 
and rubbing against the cradle. 





W. L. Martin, Jr., overseer of spin- 
ning, Stark Mill of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, Hogansville, Ga., made this re- 
port: 

“Although our experience with rub- 
ber (synthetic) aprons has been rather 
limited, we have experimented with a 
small number of these. On December 
18, 1940, we put on 50 top and 50 bot- 
tom aprons. These have been run on a 
six-day week average, 24 hours per 
day, giving a total of about 9,200 run- 
ning hours. None of the top aprons has 
been replaced as yet, and only 7 of the 
bottom have been replaced. The top 
aprons still appear to be in excellent 
condition, while the bottom aprons are 
worn rather thin. There is no evidence 
of hardening or cracking in either top 
or bottom. So far we have not been 
able to find any appreciable difference 
in the running condition between the 
leather and synthetic rubber. 

“With respect to using different 
weight of slip-rolls on different hank 
rovings, we have not experimented 
with this, but we have experimented 
with different weight of slip-rolls for 
the same hank roving. We use the fol- 
lowing weights and types: Regular 
rolls, 2.92 ounces; aluminum rolls, 1.16 
ounces; and wooden rolls, .49-ounce. 
From this test we found that the 2.92- 
ounce roll gave the best results.” 


Insuring Uniform Diameter 
on Rebuffed Rolls 


The next question was, “Do you use 
any system for keeping uniform diam- 
eters on your rebuffed top rolls? That 
is, can you determine that the diameter 
of a roll after rebuffing is the same as 
that of the one it replaces? The idea is 
to reduce front roll laps caused by rolls 
of different diameters.” 

Mr. Beldon interpreted the intent of 
this question to mean a method of in- 
suring that the front top rolls would 
have uniform contact with the top 
clearers. 

Mr. Prim of Muscogee said, ‘‘We use 
synthetic top rolls and we have a sys- 
tem whereby we keep the same size 
diameter roll on the front. When we 
buff our rolls we move them from front 
to middle and from middle to back. 
Our section men are supposed to get 
the same diameter of rolls for replace- 
ment from the roller shop, and we try 
to see that the new roll is of the same 
diameter as the one it replaces at all 
times.” 

“We make it a practice to try to 
change a complete frame at one time, 
transferring the front roll back into 
one of the two rear rolls, so we will 
have the same diameter of rolls on the 
front,” said Mr. Raht. “I have never 
found any satisfactory way of marking 
each individual roller, but we try to 
keep them separated into groups ac- 
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cording to Whether they have been 
buffed once, twice, three times, or four 
times.” Jim Lanier, overseer of spin- 
ning, Shawmut (Ala.) Mills, reported 
a Similar system of grouping the rolls 
according to buffing, and changing an 
entire frame at one time whem possible. 

Mr. Beldon pointed out that a great 
deal still has to depend on the human 
element, but suggested keeping a case- 
history of each frame—that is, a record 
of the number of buffings given to the 
rolls in it—and keeping rolls of differ 
ent numbers of buffings in pigeon-holes 
or otherwise and exercising every pos- 
sible care to see that, for example, on 
a frame equipped with rolls that have 
been buffed twice, any roll put on as 
replacement comes out of the group 
that has had two buffings. 


ss 


Traveler Consumption between 
Changes 


Chairman Beldon read the next ques- 
tion: “What percentage of spinning 
travelers do you use between regular 
changes of travelers? How often do you 
change travelers? Give ring size.” 

This question was explained as re- 
ferring to travelers that represent a 
consumption in excess of the quantity 
used at the normal changing times on 
the frame, 

"W. M. Yow, technical superintendent, 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., said 
his mill had submitted this question 
for discussion on the basis of some dis- 
coveries they had made with respect to 
their excess traveler consumption that 
had startled them. In this connection, 
the findings of this mill on this point 
will be of interest. Their regular 
changing time of travelers is 12 days 
of operation, which without any trav- 
eler consumption between changes 
would give a consumption per month on 
1,000 spindles of 2,500 travelers. They 
discovered they were actually using 
3,388 travelers per 1,000 spindles per 
month. This is based on a long-draft 
frame, using a No. 5 % circle traveler, 
No. 1 flange ring, 2-inch, 142 r.p.m. 
front roll speed, 7,470 r.p.m. spindle 
speed, with 3.61 twist multiple, and 
21.70s yarn made from 2.69-hank rov- 
ing, 144-ineh staple. 

Mr. Yow reported to that subsequent 
to the revelations of this investigation, 
back in January, they had been suc 
cessful in decreasing their “excess trav- 
eler consumption” from around 25 per 
cent to about 12 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Longley of Dalton reported a 
specific test on this point on 1,800 spin- 
dles, with 1°%4-inch ring, No. 2 flange, 
carrying it through two regular trav- 
eler change periods or three weeks of 
144 hours each. After the first week of 
144 hours, he found no travelers 
changed while running, and 6 changed 
due to doffing: after the second week, 





Grady Bradshaw, of West Povnt, 
who delivered a splendid inspira- 
tional address at the Georgia meet- 
ing : 


none changed while running, ° due to 
doffing;: at the end of the third week, 
4 changed while running, and 4 due to 
dofting. 

O. G. Murphy, Jr.. of Dixie Mill, 
pointed out that the use of travelers 
between changing times depends on a 
number of things, including the size of 
ring, spindle speed, and age of the 
rings. He said that on a 2%%-inch ring 
on some frames they found they were 
having 20 per cent of their travelers 
come off, and that on another set of 
frames with the same size ring, it was 
considerably less. They change travel- 
ers regularly every 120 hours of oper- 
ation. V. J. Thompson reported chang- 
ing travelers every 240 hours on 15s 


varn with a 2%-ineh ring and 9,100 


r.p.m. spindle speed, but had no figures 
as to the amount of traveler consump 
tion. 

Ray Sheppard of Swift Mfg. Co.. Co 
lumbus, said they changed travelers e\ 
ery 144 hours, on a 2-ineh ring. bunt 
has no record of the percentage con 
sumed between regular changes. I). J. 
Quillian, of Aldora Mills, Barnesville. 
changes travelers every 240 hours on a 
-;y,-Inch ring, but keeps no record ot 
replacements which he said are rather 
low because of a slow spindle speed 

On 2Us yarn, 22-inch ring, No. 2 
flange, with 9,350 r.p.m. spindle speed. 
and a regular change of 240 hours, J. 
F’. Brasch, Jr., of Habersham, reported 
a percentage of consumption between 
changes of around 35 per cent. This is 
based on a test covering 10,000 spin 
dles. Mr. Newsom of LaGrange report 
ed that on an average of 10s yarn, they 
use travelers ranging from 2/0 to 42/0. 
and there is an average replacement of 
2 per cent between regular changes 
which take place every 144 hours of op- 
eration. He pointed out that this item 
varies with the size of the traveler, the 
grade of the cotton, the speed of the 
spindle, ete. On his heaviest traveler. 
42/0, with 4,500 r.p.m. spindle speed. 
he said they do not replace any be- 
tween changes, but with the 2/0 tra\ 
eler, at 9,000 to 10,000 r.p.m. spindle 
speed, he finds the replacement wil 
run around 6 to S per cent. This is on 
a 21,-ineh ring 

Summing up the discussion on this, 
Mr. Beldon said that while not man) 
mills had apparently studied this point. 
“it looks like an item that we might 
give some serious experiment to, and 
make tests on the number of travelers 





A typical scene at the Georgia meeting shows William M. Yow, of Mar- 
tha Mills, making a report on traveler consumption at the Georgia meet- 


} 


ing. Harry Purvis, superintendent of Chicopee (making notes) is be- 
tween Tom Hoffman of J. E. Rhoads & Sons and James H. Groves, Jr., 
of Georgia Tech. John Duerst of Clark Thread Co. and Fred L. Still, 
superintendent of Exposition, are seen in the rear Te a ee ee 
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we have coming off between changing 


times.” 
Reducing “Kickouts” on 
Automatic Spooler 


“On warp or combination wind, for 
Barber-Colman spoolers, what is the 
best point on the bobbin at which to 
stop the spinning frame for doffing in 
order to get the greatest efficiency of 
‘pick-up’ on the spoolers?” was the final 
spinning question submitted. 

Fred L. Still, superintendent, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills Company, Atlanta, 
said, “We doff our bobbins with the 
traverse going down about % to 4 
from the bottom. This is on warp 
wind.” Oscar Hale of Langdale said 
they have found it best to doff the spin- 
ning frame about % of the way from 
the top on the way down, that a test 


Cotton Expands Ad Program 
To Reach Consumer 


Expanding their promotion program 
to greater proportions than has ever 
been possible in the past, the National 
Cotton Council and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute announce that the cotton in- 
dustry’s first consumer advertising 
campaign in mass media will get under 
way this spring. 

The campaign will have as its basic 
theme the washability and durability 
of cotton wearing apparel and house- 
hold fabrics, using as its slogan the 
phrase “Cotton Freshness for Fighting 
Trim.” The program, result of plan- 
ning and effort over the past two years, 
is completely tied in with the govern- 
ment’s conservation of materials plan. 

First insertions of the campaign are 
to appear in the May issue of Good 
Housekeeping and in the June issue of 
Woman's Home Companion. 

In every case the subjects to be 
treated in each monthly promotion 
have been chosen to follow marketing 
seasons, thereby allowing the fullest 
cooperation of manufacturers and oth- 
er organizations interested in working 
out advertising tie-ups. 

Already more than fifty of the na- 
tion’s leading department stores have 
announced plans to participate in the 
May dress promotion. 

Merchandising materials to be sup- 
plied include window display pieces 
featuring the “Cotton Freshness for 
Fighting Trim” slogan, easel mounted 
copies of page ads appearing in the 
mass magazines, layouts for newspaper 
advertising, mats of the slogan, radio 
spot announcements, and electrotypes 
of the American Cotton emblem which 
has been widely promoted during the 
past two years. 

The industry’s consumer program, 
which has been submitted to many of 
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showed this gave 37 per cent less kick- 
outs on the Barber-Colman_ spooler 
than were experienced when _ they 
doffed 4% of the way from the bottom. 
Jim Hale of Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills said they have found the best 
point to be 2 inches from the top, go- 
ing down, on warp wind. Arthur P. 
Holt, overseer of spinning, Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., said they had 2.76 per 
cent rejects at the spooler in stopping 
the spinning doff 2 inches from the 
top, and 3.16 per cent rejects stopping 
the spinning doff 2 inches from the 
bottom, on combination wind. Mr. Tay- 
lor of Trion said they stopped their 
doff half way of the bobbin; whether 
going up or coming down does not seem 
to make any difference with them. All 
of these men said that regardless of 
the point at which they stopped the 





x” +A. a 
vy, Frwy 
the nation’s most outstanding mer- 
chandising, advertising and editorial 
authorities, has received enthusiastic 


acclaim as having the “freshest, sound- 
est theme yet originated for cotton 
merchandising.’ Tieing in with the pro- 
gram, Godd Housekeeping will develop 
a 20-page section on cotton dresses 
around the “cotton freshness” theme 
in its May issue. 

The campaign will achieve the two- 
fold effect of aiding the government in 
its conservation program and of estab- 
lishing a sound basis for greater ci- 
vilian domestic consumption following 
the war. 


% 


National Cotton Week, 
May 15 to May 23 


National Cotton Week will be observ- 
ed this year during the period May 15 
to 23. With supplies of other textile 
fibers dwindling under the impact of 
war and with the expectation that 
about half of the output of the cotton 
industry will be diverted to military 
uses before the end of the year, it is 


Collin Frashnest 


FOR FIGHTING TRIM ! 


NATIONAL 





National Cotton Week Emblem 





doit, they of course wind the rail down 
in the usual way. 

Mr. Purvis asked how pos- 
sible to do this efficiently ; that is, how 
could a mill insure that the doffers are 
stopping the rail at the desired point. 
John H. Hampton of Fairfax was 
skeptical as to success on this, but all 
of those who reported indicated that 
they left this up to the doffer and held 
him responsible for doing it. Mr. 
Brasch of Habersham said that making 
yarn for Abbott winders, he had tried 
having the doffers stop the frame at 
the top or near the top, but that he 
lost enough in doffing efficiency to 
more than make up what he would 
have gained by this at the winder, and 
so he made other arrangements. This 
concluded the practical discussion and 
the meeting was adjourned. 


it was 


the intention of sponsors of the event 
to underscore the broad, continuing 
program of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and National Cotton Council— 
which has as its theme the education 
of consumers to buy durable, attractive 
yet long-wearing cottons which will 
stand up through innumerable wash- 
ings. 

A survey undertaken by the Insti- 
tute discloses that retailers across the 
Continent are reasonably well covered 
on their cotton goods requirements for 
the spring-summer season. Although 
sales of cotton goods at retail have in- 
creased in keeping with the sharp rise 
in purchasing power, there has been 
no scare buying of the same scope that 
has marked recent retail activity in 
such items as silk hosiery, rubber 
products and wool garments. 

In recent months, many new outlets 
and uses for cotton materials have 
evolved as a result of the shutting off 
or sharp reduction in imports of flax 
and linen, jute products, silk and wool. 
A number of stores, as a consequence, 
are planning to highlight these new 
products, among them cotton napery in 
prints and special finishes, attractive 
draperies that not only beautify the 
home but can be also used for black- 
out purposes, water repellent garments 
and suiting and coating materials. 

o 


Student Officers for 
N. C. State Exposition 


Kenneth A. Shinn, Jr., was elected 
superintendent and William F. Le- 
Grand, assistant superintendent, for 
the 23rd annual students textile expo- 
sition at the N. C. state textile school, 
Raleigh, N. C., to be held on April 30. 
Mr. Shinn is a son of K. A. Shinn, su- 
perintendent of Cannon Mills No. 8, 
China Grove, N. C., and Mr. LeGrand 
is a son of R. T. LeGrand, treasurer 
Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
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Open Forum Meeting on Dyeing. 
Bleaching, and Finishing 


This report of the Columbus meeting is published in “Cotton” 
with the approval of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists and appears simultaneously in their proceed- 


ings.—The Editor. 


DISCUSSION of practical plant problems and other timely topics con- 

stituted the program of the regular meeting of the Southeastern 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
held at the Waverly Hotel, Columbus, Ga., on Saturday evening, March 21. 
Last September at Macon this group initiated the “open forum”’ style of 
discussion, wherein the members of the section participate in a round- 
table discussion of a prepared set of questions, with no prepared ad- 


dresses. 


The results were so interesting and the idea so well received 


that a similar program was held at the meeting last month, and it, too, 


was most helpful and stimulating to all of those present. 


The attendance 


was about 125 members and visitors, and there was full participation by 


a large number of the delegates. 


Robert J. McCamy, assistant super- 
intendent of the Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lindale, Ga., presided at the 
meeting, as chairman of the section. 
He announced that the next meeting 
of the section will be held in Atlanta 
on Saturday, June 6. He introduced 
prominent visitors, including Jack 
Sands, who attended the meeting as 
representative of the newly-formed 
student section of the association at 
the Georgia School of Technology, in 
Atlanta, and William H. Cady, chief 
chemist of the U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany, past president of the Association, 
who was in Columbus for the meeting. 


Dyeing Rayon-Nylon Hosiery 


Mr. McCamy then outlined the plan 
of the discussion meeting, and called 
on John P. Harrison, assistant general 
superintendent, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., to preside over the dis- 
cussion as chairman of the program 
committee. In turn Mr. Harrison pre- 
sented Thomas A. Davis, superintend- 
ent of dyeing, Muscogee Mfg. Compa- 
ny, Columbus, to lead the discussion on 
the first two of the five questions 
forming the basis of the program. The 
first question presented by Mr. Davis 
was with regard to problems of the 
hosiery dyer as a result of conditions 
produced by the war situation, and 
read: “What are the problems of the 
hosiery dyer in dyeing high twist ray- 
on along with nylon and cotton yarns, 
and how can they best be handled?” 





Report and photos by Robert W. Philip. 


John T. West, dyer at Shannon Ho- 
siery Mills, Columbus, was the first to 
discuss this question, reporting that 
when his mill started running rayon- 
and-nylon hosiery, he encountered a 
problem of the size in the nylon yarn 
running down and causing spots on the 
rayon welts. He said they determined 
this was caused from wet steam melt- 
ing the size and causing it to run 
down, and that by properly trapping 
the steam lines this source of the trou- 
ble could be eliminated, but that his 





Robert J. McCamy, recently made 
assistant superintendent of Pepper- 
ell Mfg. Company, Lindale, Ga., 
presiding as chairman of the South- 
eastern section meeting . ., . 
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present problem is what to do with the 
hosiery that was damaged in this way: 
he has tried boiling out with caustic, 
and stripping in the usual way, and 
other things, but has not been able 
to remove the spots in order to reclaim 
the stockings, and asked for sugges- 
tions. He said the spots gave the ap- 
pearance of uneven dye spots. 

Mr. West did not know the composi- 
tion of the size used on the nylon yarn, 
and some members suggested that this 
was probably polyvinyl! alcohol or pos- 
sibly methyl cellulose. Norman H. Ar- 
nold, R. & H. Chemicals Division of 
duPont, suggested the possibility that 
if the size were water-soluble it should 
come off with a good soap and water 
emulsion, but Mr. West had tried this 
without success. A. R. Macormac of 
Auburn suggested that if the spots had 
been “set” on the rayon by steam pres- 
sure as explained by Mr. West that un- 
doubtedly further polymerization had 
taken place and that if an emulsion 
of soap wouldn’t work he might try 
sulfated alcohol, but said, “if it has 
been ‘baked’ on there you have a dif- 
ficult problem I can’t help you much 
with, but the way to attack it is 
through some kind of an emulsion, but 
whether or not you will get any agent 
that will disperse these spots, I do not 
know.” 

Charles P. Walker, a visitor, sug- 
gested the possibility of using some 
of the colloidal clays, whose use has 
been recently revived, or possibly some 
of the fatty alcohols. George H. Small, 
of National Oil Products Co., pointed 
out that the problem involved a com- 
bination of the size used on the nylon 
with that on the rayon yarn, and this 
might be a good approach to it. J. W. 
Simmons, of Stodghill & Company, ex- 
plained that if the nylon size is methy] 
cellulose, it would be insoluble in hot 
water but soluble in either cold or 
lukewarm water. 

E. P. Davidson, of the dyestuffs di- 
vision of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Charlotte, was called on for help 
as to what constituted the nylon size, 
and said he didn’t even know what 
dyestuffs are being used on nylon, but 
submitted the suggestion of pure car- 
bon tetrachloride for removing the 
spots. Mr. West said he had not tried 
this. Another visitor, Mr. Morrison, was 
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called on, and said he had encountered 
the same trouble and the only solution 
he had tound was “to let the damaged 
stockings go as seconds.’ He said they 
had tried all of the possible remedies 
Suggested at the meeting, and that 
these spots “seem to be cooked in there. 
You will find the same thing on cot- 
ton welts; when you strip you find the 
spots in the same way and with the 
same degree of strength.” He said that 
possibly wetting-out with a sulphonat- 
ed oil before pre-boarding might help 
to prevent the spots, but that he had 
found nothing to take them out after 
they are baked in there. Fred W. Sil- 
ver, superintendent, Archer Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, said they had encoun- 
tered similar spots on cotton welts, and 
that stripping with sulphoxylate in an 
acid bath had helped some. 

William B. Griffin, of Atlanta, rep- 
resentative of Kali Mfg. Company, next 
discussed the original question, saying 
in part: “Since silk has been eliminat- 
ed from the hosiery field and nylon 
is virtually out of the picture, a few 
pointers on the problems connected 
with dyeing rayon may be of interest 
because rayon will supply the bulk of 
fibers to the hosiery mill. First we 
have the so-called high twist rayons 
—100 denier, 25 turns, and 75 denier, 
40 turns—and in order to set this twist 
so it will not kink in the knitting it 
is necessary on some of these yarns 
to put in a considerable amount of siz- 
ing material; this is done by the 
throwsters who have been handling 
silk, and each throwster has his own 
idea as to how much oil or what type 
of oil to use—some use a straight oil, 
some an emulsified oil, and some will 
use more sizing material than others 
and by the time the dyer gets his ho- 
siery he is not sure what he has. If 
the yarn is treated with a_ small 
amount of soluble oil, his scouring 
problem is simple, but if he is not sure 
just what has been done, it will be safe 
for him to use a high enough percent- 
age of boil-off or scouring material to 
scour the most difficult lot of the 
bunch. 

“Another point is that the different 
ravons have different affinities for 
dyestuffs. We have the viscose process 
rayons mostly, and in them the bright, 
semi-dull and dull yarns, and then we 
have the cuprammonium type, and 
along with them we have both plain 
cotton and mercerized cotton. All of 
these fibers have different affinities 
for dyestuffs; and even a bright vis- 
cose yarn, for example, produced by 
one manufacturer, while the same thing 
chemically as another bright viscose 
yarn produced by another manufactur- 
er, will have different dyeing affini- 
ties. 

“With all kinds of yarn being so 
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Thomas A. Davis, treasurer of the 
section, snapped as he led the dis- 
cussion on raw-stock dyeing. Paul 
M. McLarty in background . . 


searce, every mill is anxious to get 
any kind of yarn they can, and put 
different kinds through the mill to- 
gether, and when the dyer finally gets 
the hosiery it may contain one type of 
rayon in the leg and another type in 
the welt. The most valuable thing I 
have seen done toward getting uniform 
dyeings is to have the mill knit up 
swatches of the different rayons they 
are using—bright, semi-dull, dull, cup- 
rammonium, ete., plain cotton and mer- 
cerized—and then have the dyer dye 
up these swatches with his regular di- 
rect dyestuffs to see just what he must 
expect, because when we know we have 
these various combinations we can se- 
lect dyestuffs to dye these fibers in 
the same bath. I have seen cases where 
they had a bright, high-twist rayon 
leg and a semi-dull rayon welt from 
another manufacturer, dyed in the 
ame bath, and the shades would be 
greatly different; the welt would be 
almost white and the leg would be up 
to shade, and no method has been de- 
vised to dye these fibers in the same 
bath in exact union. So the dyer must 
get co-operation from the mill, so I 
suggest dyeing up different swatches 
of these different yarns so the dyer 
will be informed as to what rayons 
‘an be mixed—and the dyer will thus 
be helped out of most of his trouble.” 





Dyeing Different Cottons 
Rawstock 


Closing the hosiery discussion, Mr. 
Davis announced the program had been 
made varied to appeal to the interests 
of as many of the diverse groups in 
the section as possible, and the next 
question was, “What are the problems 
of the cotton dyer when using cotton 


from white, black and red lands, both 
compressed and flat bales, and what 
is the best way to open and miz for 
best results in the dychouse?”’ Mr. Da- 
vis asked Fred G. Barnes, cotton buyer 
and sampler for the Bibb Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, to discuss this. 

Mr. Barnes won the warm commen- 
dation of cotton dyers by pointing out 
that “cotton is not all the same” and 
that different cottons should not be 
expected to dye the same. He describ- 
ed the effect of soil on the dyeing as 
well as spinning characteristics of cot- 
ton. Cotton of the same grade, for ex- 
ample, Middling, he said, when grown 
on sandy land will have a dead-white 
background, that grown on red-clay 
land will have a creamy appearance, 
and that grown on black land will be 
entirely different—all of these appear- 
ances being noticeable, yet the com- 
mercial classification is the same, “but 
when you try to dye pastel shades on 
that cotton with three distinct back- 
grounds, how can you expect to get 
uniform results? It is a good idea to 
know the section of the cotton-growing 
belt from which all of your cotton 
comes, and the buyers can help you 
out on that.’ He told of one case of 
300 bales, all coming from the same 
general area, on which he had his 
weighers take each bale and look for 
the local county tags, and they found 
this cotton came from 65 towns in five 
states. “How could you expect to dye 
all of that cotton evenly, with differ- 
ent chemical analyses, because, for ex- 
ample, one farmer would use one kind 
of fertilizer, and one another, one an 
acid, one a vegetable type of fertilizer, 
another no fertilizer at all?” 

Then, again, he said, “you will have 
fine and coarse cottons. The coarse cot- 
tons have a higher content of cellu- 
lose, and the fine type a _ smaller 
amount of cellulose, one is more solu- 
ble or absorbent than the other. If you 
manufacture your yarn and try to dye 
it in spools or beams, with fine-fiber- 
ed cotton it takes more fibers to the 
cross-section to make the same size of 
yarn because it is more compact.” Mr. 
Barnes suggested that those interested 
in cotton characteristics could get con- 
siderah'e information on the copper 
test used on various cottons by apply- 
ing to Dr. Conrad, of the Southern 
Powiannal Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans; Dr. Milton Harris at the Tex- 
tile Foundation in Washington, and 
Dr. M. E. Campbell at Clemson Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Barnes, talking next about com- 
pressed and uncompressed cottons, said 
there had been a world of discussion 
on the subject of dyeing and running 
these two kinds of packing, but that 
there is no difference in the world 
“provided you prepare that cotton 
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to dye.” He said they have run thou- 
sands of bales of Egyptian cotton 
packed to 22 pounds density in the 
same machines with domestic cotton 
and had no difficulty because the cot- 
ton was properly prepared. “I do not 
think it makes any difference whether 
the cotton is compressed or uncom- 
pressed if you will loosen it up enough 
in the preparatory processes; the dye 
will penetrate it just as well.” 


Immature Fibers Are Problem 


Curt Mueller, superintendent of dye- 
ing and polishing at the Bibb Mfg. 
Company, Macon, Ga., indicated that 
the dyer’s path is becoming smoother, 
because after all these years, “the cot- 
ton buyer is just beginning to realize 
that differences in cotton mean a great 
deal to the dyer. You know, we used 
to bleach a lot of cotton, and we would 
get some blue cotton and some red- 
stained and some creamy, and they 
would say to us, ‘Why can’t you make 
the same kind of bleach from all that 
ecotton?’—and all of us know that 
creamy cotton gives a better bleach 
than blue cotton, and the same thing 
applies to the dyeing: we know that 
creamy cotton is a better-dyeing cot- 
ton.” Mr. Mueller then pointed out that 
perhaps the “biggest pain in the neck” 
to a dyer is the problem of immature 
fibers; that the unripe fibers simply 
will not dye properly, and indicated 
that he had most of this trouble with 
“western’’ cotton, because, he said, of 
faster picking of the crop out there, 
which produces a lot of immature fi- 
bers along with the ripe ones. 

Robert J. McCamy said “western 
cotton” is practically a “cuss-word” 
with dyers in his neighborhood, but ad- 
mited that might be unfair to the west- 
ern varieties of cotton, but “that is 
the way it is’. He experienced great 
difficulty last fall, he said, from differ- 
ent characters of cotton coming from 
the West, from very fine fibers on down 
to coarse-fibered cotton, and asked Mr. 
Barnes for information on this subject. 
Mr. Barnes said the subject of charac 
ter of cotton, which is not subject to 
the identification of commercial classi- 
fication, is a. most important point. He 
said that generally speaking, the cotton 
from west of the Mississippi River is 
what most people have trouble with on 
this point, and reverted to his discus- 
sion of the different areas in that part 
of the growing belt, pointing out that 
Texas has black land, sandy land, and 
other kinds; that around Lubbock in 
the western part of the state, the 
character of the cotton is relatively 
weak, whereas near and north of Dal- 
las it is better. He also said there is 
more immature cotton from the west- 
ern part of the state, indicating that 


perhaps this results from the use of the 
half-and-half variety, although he said 
in recent years this area has improved 
its seed and is getting a better charac- 
ter of cotton than previously. 

Mr. MecCamy asked whether the dit- 
ficulty in character came from the 
land or the seed, and Mr. Barnes said 
it is the land because the same variety 
of cotton will produce the same charac- 
ter in each section. He told of visiting 
a station of the Department of Agri- 
culture in Arkansas where they are 
making efforts to breed better varieties, 
and that they are doing wonders in 
this direction, particularly in develop- 
ing varieties with exceptional tensile 
strength that will be of value to tire 
fabric mills. He mentioned they have 
produced a plant that grows conically, 
in the shape of a cedar tree, with the 
thought of making more feasible the 
practice of mechanical picking, which 
he said may be nearer than we think. 
On the matter of soil analysis, he said, 


“Tommy said he was putting in all 
kinds of penetrating agents and we 
tried the same thing but didn’t get to 
first base. I was still looking for sym 
pathy and I went to Mr. Williams [the 
chairman of the board| and Mr. Me 
Kenney {the president of the mill] 
Mr. Williams was very much upset 
about it, but Mr. McKenney let me 
know it was my baby and I had to 
spank it. I went to work on it, and 
find that by very careful loading, and 
paving a great deal of attention to the 
method of dyeing, we have got the dye 
to penetrate a little better. Recently we 
have not had but one or two batches 
that showed up bad. I think when they 
ret to rushing das everybod\ has to do 
nowadays—they let it slip a little, and 
we have to watch them about that.” 
“At Muscogee,” commented = Mr. 
Davis, “we had a lot of trouble with 
Texas or western cotton and we finally 
worked out a Way out of it: we are 


now using local cotton.” 





An attentive group hearing C. A. French discuss radiant energy drying. 
Among those seen are John T. West, Shannon Hosiery Mills; O. G. Ed- 
wards, director of research, Avondale Mills; and Gordon Mungall, as- 
sistant superintendent, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. . . . . . 


the station is making efforts in this di- 
rection but they are disappointing be- 
‘ause one time they had sent out 2,000 
requests for soil to be analyzed and 
had received six replies. 

Mr. Davis observed that practically 
all of the cotton they had difficulty in 
dyeing came from far western Texas, 
that it was “fine-fibered” and would 
‘“‘nack as hard as any concrete you ever 
saw when we put it in the rawstock 
machine.” He asked Royce C. Smith, 
superintendent of dyeing, Swift Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, to discuss the 
original question. 

Mr. Smith said, “Right after Christ- 
mas we were having a lot of bad dye- 
ings on cotton, and our superintendent 
saw Mr. Allen Jones [superintendent 
of Muscogee, where Mr. Davis is dyer] 
and asked him if they were having anj 
trouble, and Mr. Jones said, ‘No, we're 
not having any’, and that sort of put 
the ‘hee’ on me. Then the next morning 
Tommy Davis called me up and asked 
me if I was having any trouble! 
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William II. Cady was asked to dis- 
cuss the subject. He said it was a most 
interesting one, but as he had not dyed 
any rawstock cotton in 25 years he was 
not in a position to discuss it, but said, 
“it does seem to me as if it comes down 
to studying the fiber itself, microscopi- 
cally or analytically, to find out what 
causes these troubles, whether it is the 
fineness of the fiber, foreign materials, 
or oils, or what. It seems to me this is 
more of a job for the analyst than one 
for the dver.” 

Mr. MeCamy said the thing gave him 
so much trouble that he was wonder- 
ing whether a heat-treatment of the fi 
bers before dyeing might help out. He 
said he did not have the equipment for 
doing this available and wondered 
whether anyone else might have tried 
it, but no one reported such a test. 

Mr. Davis said he had tried every 
available penetrant and emulsifying 
agent available on this fine-fibered cot 
ton but had found nothing that would 
emulsify the oil that seemed to form 
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in the lower center of the dyeing ma- 
chine on this cotton, which he said re- 
sembles white vaseline, and that maybe 
this element in this cotton may have 
something to do with the way it packs 
up in the machine. 


Radiant Energy Drying 


Paul M. McLarty, overseer of bleach- 
ing, Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery, con- 
ducted the discussion on the next two 
questions, which pertained to finishing 
and bleaching. He read the third ques- 
tion on the list: “What are the advan- 
tages of radiant energy (high tempera- 
ture) drying for textiles?” and asked 
L. L. Bamberger, purchasing agent, 
Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye Works, 
to open the discussion on it. 

Mr. Bamberger said that sometimes 
it seems that all of the spectacular de- 
velopments and advancements in tex- 
tile processing are in the past, but that 
every now and then, some outstanding 
advancement does come along, and 
that he regards the use of radiant en- 
ergy in drying as one of these. He ex- 
plained radiant energy drying as being 
the utilization of the same invisible 
energy that radiates from the sun to 
the earth ; that there is a small amount 
of sensible heat developed and along 
with this is a large amount of this ra- 
diant energy which will travel through 
most obstacles. This energy is utilized 
by the use of lamps or by using incan- 
descent refractories which liberate, 
from any type of heat source, large 
amounts of this infra-red energy 
and smaller amounts of ultra-violet en- 
ergy. The use of radiant energy drying, 
he said, has produced some efficiencies 
previously unheard of, with an accom- 
panying remarkable speed of operation, 
and material reductions in cost, with 
large reductions in the space occu- 
pied by the equipment. He called on 
C. A. French, of the Industrial Heat 
Engineering Co., of Greenville, S. C., as 
a pioneer in the application of radiant 
energy drying to textiles, to discuss the 
subject further. 

Mr. French pointed out that the 
chief advantages in this type of drying 
are: increase in speed, reduction in 
cost, and reduction in space required 
as compared to the dry-can and tenter 
method of drying. He said the method 
involves the utilization of invisible 
rays of 6400-7000 Angstrom units, and 
provides temperatures of close to 380 
degrees F.; that between there and 
about 700 degrees something like 60 
per cent of the radiant energy of the 
invisible rays is given off; of the 
whole energy about 70 per cent is ra- 
diant energy, and about 70 per cent of 
that is infra-red rays, or about 49 per 
cent of the total. 

He pointed out that with this type of 
heat, “you do not have to do any work 
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Paul M. McLarty, of Thomaston 
Bleachery, reading out one of the 
questions on bleaching at the Co- 
8 ee 


on it to make it effective, no fans and 
no blowers, as the heat energy pene- 
trates and does its work alone”; that 
it results in a heater with such effi- 
ciency that, “in front of a tenter, for 
example, you can have a dryer only 12 
feet in length that will take 75 to 80 
per cent of the water out of 4.00-yard 
goods running at the rate of 100 yards 
per minute—if you want complete dry- 
ing you can achieve this by adding two 
feet to the length of the drying unit.” 

Mr. French explained that, of course, 
steam is the cheapest heat, provided it 
is cheap, going on to say that with 
steam at 30 cents per 1,000 pounds, it 
is pretty cheap—producing 3 therms of 
heat, whereas a comparable production 
with furnace oil or butane gas would 
be more expensive. 

He explained that with the use of 
refractories, radiant energy heat could 
be produced from any common heat 
source. 

Mr. French said that one major dif- 
ference between normal forms of tex- 
tile drying and this new method is that 
radiant energy heat is a direct heat as 
compared with the indirect heat se- 
cured by using dry cans or tentering; 
in those methods, he said, “first you 
burn coal, to make steam, to heat air, 
to dry the cloth.” 

He said they had gone further, in 
textile applications, with the use of 
the method for driving solvents out of 
pigment-resin dyed goods before cur- 
ing, but that it has been applied to 
other textile purposes. 

In a question period following his de- 
scription, Mr. McCamy asked Mr. 
French specifically as to the compara- 
tive cost. Mr. French said of course 
this would depend on the cost of the 
steam, and whether or not one includ- 
ed in the steam cost all items that 
should be there, such as investment and 





interest on equigment, floor space, 
overhead, etc., as well as production 
costs—that if the true cost of the 
steam is calculated, the radiant energy 
method is more economical. He said 
the method appeared to produce a soft- 
er finish on some of the goods processed 
by it than did dry cans. Answering an- 
other question, he said he was not fa- 
miliar with any use of the method in 
drying hosiery in the boarding, and, in 
answer to another man, said he did not 
know of any application thus far to 
the drying of raw stock cotton. 

Another man asked Mr. French what 
the effect of this treatment would be 
‘where the cloth contains some of these 
cheap tallows that have a tendency to 
turn the cloth yellow?’ Mr. French re- 
plied they had had no trouble at all 
with burning the cloth, that “with wa- 
ter in it you cannot get cloth above 
about 165 degrees.’ He added that the 
process had been applied to drying 
Turkish toweling among other fabrics. 

Gordon Mungall, assistant superin- 
tendent and dyer, Avondale Mills, Pell 
City, Ala., reported the use of this type 
of drying—through the use of 21 units 
of 300-watt bulbs—in connection with 
blanket drying Sanforizing denims; 
that while the experience is not yet ex- 
tensive, it appeared thus far to permit 
an increase of 6 yards per minute in 
the speed of the machine, to keep the 
blanket drier, and to give a little more 
yardage to the life of the blanket. He 
said the bulbs cut off when the machine 
is stopped. Mr. French explained that 
with the burner-and-refractory method, 
pieces of Transite insulation are used 
to prevent damage when the machine 
is stopped, by introducing these imper- 
vious materials between the source of 
the radiant energy and the material 
being dried. 





Substitute Bleaching Agents 


Mr. McLarty next submitted the 
fourth question, which turned the at- 
tention of the meeting to problems 
brought on by scarcities produced by 
the war economy. It was, “What do you 
imtend doing to secure suitable bleach- 
ing agents as the supplies of your 
present materials become wnobtain- 
able?” 

Joe W. Richardson, superintendent 
of bleaching, Russell Mfg. Co., Alexan- 
der City, Ala., made this report: 

“This question is one of the most 
important ones confronting the textile 
industry today. I have been asked this 
question by no less than 100 people, 
and the more I investigate it, the larg- 
er the question mark seems to grow. 

“We are now bleaching knit under- 
wear with hydrogen and sodium per- 
oxide; knit sweaters and sweatshirts 
and cotton woven goods with chlorine. 
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“According to present information 
we will be able to continue with our 
peroxide bleaching if no more is re- 
quired than was used last year, but 
our consumption of chlorine must be 
cut in half, and it is the common be- 
lief that this will be cut still lower in 
the near future. Chloride of lime will 
not be available, either. It is impos- 
sible, as well as impractical, to manu- 
facture chlorines for our own use be- 
cause of the cost and scarcity of ma- 
terials that are required to make the 
machinery. 

“I have been doing some experimen- 
tal work to find another Satisfactory 
method of bleaching, and have here 
some samples showing the _ results. 
[These samples were passed through 
the audience for examination. ] 

“A piece of carded 80x60 broadcloth 
was used. It was singed and soured 
with sulphuric acid and boiled with 
caustic soda, tetra sodium pyrophos- 
phate, and a kier assistant which we 
make in our plant. It was then washed 
cold in a tight rope washer. Part of 
this sample was dyed without further 
treatment. 

“To improve the whiteness, 
different treatments were tried: 

“1. Soaping with chip soap and so- 
dium perborate. (The white produced 
by this method was almost as white as 
chlorine. ) 

“2. Soaping with sulphonated fatty 
alcohol type soap. 

“3. Soaping with tallow chip soap. 

“The degree of whiteness was im- 
proved by each treatment, as is to be 
seen by examining the samples. The 
first method cannot be a safe bet, be 
cause if it is adopted by many bleach- 
eries, sodium perborate will become 
more scarce. 

“IT have dyed three pastel shades on 
the boiled bottom. A few motes may be 
seen if examined closely, but it is my 
opinion this will be accepted by the 
trade. The shades will be almost as 
bright as they would have been on a 
bleach bottom. 

“It is my opinion that all bleacheries 
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should conserve chlorine by dyeing all 
shades, including bright pastels, on the 
hoiled unbleached bottom, thereby 
leaving more chlorine for cloth which 
must be finished pure white.” 
Conserving Materials in Use 
The final question drew the discus- 
sion still 
means for conserving and substituting 
materials, and salvaging and saving of 
waste—the need for which has been 
intensified by the war. The discussion 
on this question—‘What can we do 
about Conserving materials in the daily 
operation of our plants?’’—was led by 
Paul K. McKenney, president of the 
Swift Mfg. Company, Columbus. In in- 
troducing it, Mr. McKenney declared 
that in any plant there are three ele- 
ments to which conservation should be 
applied: time, money and materials. As 
to time, he said someone had aptly de- 
clared that “‘we cannot buy back yes- 
terday”’; and in handling materials and 


closer to consideration of 


doing a job, “we should put more 
stress on the fact that time is irre- 


placeable’’. He said this should certain- 
ly be carried into the conserving of the 
other fellow’s time, also: to keep him 
from waiting, to keep from holding him 
up from accomplishing something more 
important, 

As to the second point, he said, there 
is great opportunity for conservation 
of the talents, time and ability of a 
man—and a woman. “Don’t you think 
that wherever you can get a machine 
that can do the job as well as or bet- 
ter than a 
good investment?’ 

As to materials, 
if we can train ourselves to get the peo- 
ple to work and to time and 
think, and to realize the value of the 
materials they are handling, we will 
be achieving at the same time 
servation of materials.’”’ He then called 
on Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and 
director of research, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., to discuss the subject. 
Mr. Collier interpreted conservation to 
include reduction or elimination of un 


man or a woman, it is a 


“after all, 


he said. 


save 


con- 
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necessary waste, and impressively 
lustrated the possibilities in saving 
things”, by 


illustrations. on “Where 


“small reading the follow 
ing striking 


, we +} ‘ "ha 
from ne advertise 


the Profits Go”, 


ment Oot ua prominent textile enginee 
ing company, published some & years 
ago. The statements are based on what 
may actually happen in a mill making 
a profit of %-cent per yard of cloth 

“When the fireman saves one whee 
barrow of coal, the mill gains the prott 
on 6 looms for a week. 

“When the weaver makes one cut 0 
seconds, the mill loses the profit on 2 
looms for a week. 

“One dead spindle in the card room 
costs the mill the profit on two looms. 

“Each pound of white waste put in 
sweepings, costs the mill the profit on 
two looms for a week. 

“When a draw frame roll is spoiled 
the mill loses the profit on 6 cuts of 
cloth. 

“Re-drawing one warp cos’s the mil! 
the profit on 15 cuts of cloth. 

“When a shuttle is broken the mill 
loses the profit on the loom for 6 
weeks. 

“The spoiling of 1 reed costs the mil 
a profit on the loom for 10 weeks. 

“In a 100,000-spindle mill: 

“When spooler boxes continually con- 
tain 1 pound less than the standard 
amount of yarn, the mill loses the prof 
it on 40 looms each week. 

“An average loss of 5 minutes a da\ 
through tardiness, “washing up” early, 
etc., the mill the profit on 40 
bales of cloth weekly. 

“When the cloth is of apparently 
weight baled, but the 
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costs 


eorrect when 


moisture content is 1 per cent 
normal, the loss amounts to the profit 
on 5O bales of cloth weekly. 

“When yarn averages a half number 
heavy on print cloth it costs the profit 
on 75 bales of cloth weekly. 

“If, through the co-operation of ove 
seers and employees, the waste can he 
reduced 2 per cent, the saving is equiv- 
alent to the profit on S00 looms week 
ly. 





Joe W. Richardson, superintendent of bleaching, Russell Mfg. Company, reporting on substitutes for bleach- 
ing materials. Behind him is Norman H. Arnold, of R. & H. Chemicals department of duPont; under the Ro- | 
tary sign at the right are L. L. Bamberger of Lanett, and C. A. French 
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“A 7 per cent increase in production 
will reduce the manufacturing cost Dy 


l cent per pound on print cloth. One 


cent per pound of cloth will pay for 


all the bobbins, shuttles, reeds, harn- 


esses, teaming, oil, belting, and roll 
covering, required by the mill.” 

Mr. Collier then passed along sug- 
gestions he had received from two 


members of the Callaway organization 
responsible for dyeing, when he asked 
them the question in relation to this 
The first listed causes 
of waste—and therefore opportunities 


specific work. 


for savings and conseryation—in a 
package dyehouse: 

“1. Laboratory inefficiency: 

“a. Inaccuracy in weighing and 
making formula for the dyehouse. 

“b. Not checking the strength of dyes 
before being used in the dyehouse pro- 
duction. 

“ec, Not using the same ratio of dye 


liquor as the dyehouse. 


“d. Not selecting the proper colors 
that will work well together on the 


type of machine the material is to be 
dyed in. 

“2. Inaccuracy of drug clerk: 

“a. Not weighing dyes and drugs ac- 
curately. 

“hb. Not preparing the dye 
before applying it to the 
the dye machines, causing unevenness 
of color and also affecting the fastness 


properly 
material in 


of the color. 

“ce. Carelessness in not removing all 
of the dyestuff from containers before 
disposing of the containers, 

“d. Not keeping utensils clean, caus- 


ing the color to be contaminated by\ 
other colors than the ones used in pro- 
ducing the desired shade. 


> 


production in allowing 
machines to stand waiting on dyesiuff. 
“3. Dyehouse: 


‘e. Loss of 


‘a. Machinery not kept in good me- 
chanical condition. 


“b. Not following the procedure out- 


SRR pst ———e 


A group listening to Joe Richardson report on bleaching substitutes. 
Left to right, Perrin N. Collier, councilor of the section, and vice-presi- 
dent and director of research of Callaway Mills; Samuel Jackson Davis, 
chemist, research department, Callaway Mills; and Allyn J. Morse, gen- 





Paul K. McKenney, president of 
Swift Mfg. Company, shown as he 
led the discussion on conservation 
at the Southeastern section meet- 
ing ; , 


lined by the laboratory, in adding color 
to machine, controlling temperature, 
adding salt too fast. 

“e, Spilling dye while adding to dy2 
machines, 

“d. Not weighing properly the mate 
rial to be dyed.” 

The other comment—on “Conserving 
Materials in a Rawstock Dyehouse’— 
was: 

“White stock: Keep all stock picked 
up, and bagging picked clean; all loose 
stock to go into machine for dyeing. 

“Dyed mixed colors 
down to a minimum. Segregate as much 
as possible and reclaim the various 
colors and put in the proper place. Re- 


stock: Keep 


claim mixed colored stock by stripping 
and re-dyeing or dyeing black. Put up 
colored stock in as bagging as 
possible, skin off loose cotton sticking 
from the bales before they leave the 
available in the 


good 


dyehouse. Have bins 





eral manager, North Georgia Processing Company . . . . . 
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dyehouse for loose stock. Loose stock 
passing down the drain lines can be 
recovered by a sump pit with batfile 
plates. Waste should be held to a mini- 
mum on color changes in dryers. Loose 
around the 
and 


colored stock collected 


warehouse should be segregated 
put with the proper color. 

“Dyes and Chemicals: Accurate and 
careful weighing, and constant vigil on 
the part of the dyer to impress on 
the dye weighers that they are han- 
dling expensive materials. Daily check- 
up on scoops, pails, buckets and empty 
dye drums to see that they are clean- 
ed thoroughly. (The dye companies are 
buying the drums back, so we certain- 
ly don’t want to give any dyestuff 
back to them.) The dyer should check 
on all of his dyeings for complete ex- 
haustion of the dyebath. In handling 
dye paste from drums, rinse stirring 
sticks, preferably old broomhandles, 
pots and drum tops in a spare con- 
tainer and use such accumulation on 
one dye batch as an extra amount over 
the regular formula. Rotate dyeings 
from dark, medium to light in such a 
way as to keep down machine boil- 
outs. 

“Steam, Water and Air: Good valves 
and constant attention to upkeep.” 

Mr. McKenney said he had often 
thought that if management were to 
load a truck with nickels so full that 
the nickels would fall off on the floor 
as the truck was pulled through a mill 
department, and the employees would, 
of course, stop whatever they were do- 
ing to pick up the fallen nickels, this 
might be an effective way of impress- 
ing upon the employees that when they 
see a bobbin of yarn on the floor, and, 
as usual, pass it by, they are overlook- 
ing an even much larger saving than 
if they left the nickels on the floor. He 
then called on Russell Gill, vice-presi- 
dent of Southern Sizing Co., Atlanta, 
and vice-chairman of the section, to 
discuss conservation of materials. 

Mr. Gill emphasized that 
shortages in materials 
a foretaste of more serious and exten- 
sive “squeezes” yet to come, but he re- 
ealled that in previous times of short- 
ages and lack of supply, the industry 
had turned with substitute 
materials. “We can remember when im- 
ports were cut off, and olive oil was 


existing 


some are but 


success fo 


impossible to get, even at $1.50 a gal- 
lon, we realized we had an ample sup- 
ply of peanut oil, at 5% cents—now 
that has gone up and has a ceiling 
price of 18 cents a pound. I believe 
the next major squeeze in chemicais 
is coming in those materials that are 
used as well for foodstuffs, such as 
fats, oils and sugars; there will be 
a searecity of materials such as corn 
sugar. But there are available inor 
ganie materials, for the weighting of 
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cotton fabrics, such as Epsom salt, so- 
dium chloride, ete., that we may not 
be used to using, but will find entire- 
ly satisfactory. There is going to be a 
tight situation on the organics, such 
as glycerine, formaldehyde, and the phe- 
nols—in fact they are already almost 
out of the picture. Glycerine has been 
used as a hygroscopic agent, and we 
must get some available substitute for 
it. Some of the phenols and formalde 
hydes have been used as mildew in- 
hibitors, but there are cheap inorganic 
chemicals that can be substituted for 
them. Also, we must get accustomed 
to buying chemicals in wooden barrels 
instead of in steel drums; we may not 
like it as well, but we have got to do 
it, and it can be done.” 

M. T. Barnhill, superintendent of 
dyeing, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., declared that from the standpoint 
of dyestuffs themselves, “we have 
found from laboratory tests that one 
per cent is one per cent, and we can- 
not do much about it unless the dye- 
stuff companies will give us more for 
our money, but we have found out 
through laboratory tests that the ac- 
cepted standards for certain agents in 
almost all cases is in excess of what we 
need. I do not have anything to give 
you on this subject except a couple 
of examples: Somebody said use 1 per 
cent of beta naphthol. We have found 
through experiment that that is just 
about twice what we actually need to 
use and still maintain the fastness. 

“Sodium nitrite is another common- 
ly used agent. 3 per cent probably 


Weave Room Supply Cost 
System 


(Continued from page 91.) 


next six months report. If the in- 
formation is wanted immediately it 
can be readily obtained from the 
stock cards in the supply room. 

A perpetual inventory, using a 
card and part-number system, is 
kept on each loom part. 


Old Loom Parts 


Since shuttles represent the ma- 
jor items in supply cost, this mill 
keeps an individual loom record on 
shuttles. This is simply a ledger 
showing each loom number and 
spaces for dates each new shuttle 
was put in. New shuttles are also 
dated when they are put in a loom, 
the date being stamped on the in- 
side of the wall through the feeler 
slot. The system shows any loom 
which for any reason is using an 
excessive number of shuttles. 

In regard to the disposition of 


would be recommended in dyeing most 
developed colors. We had a very heavy 
navy blue, 6 per cent, and we found by 
taking the nitrite and making several 
tests that 2 per cent was a gracious 
plenty, so we saved 1 per cent of that 
particular material. 

“Other materials of which we prob- 
ably use too much are soda ash, or, 
maybe in the bleach make-up, caustic 
soda and sodium sulphide. 

“We are continuing these experi- 
ments, taking each particular formula 
at a time because just because you can 
do it in one case doesn’t necessarily 
mean that it can be done in another 
formula. We are finding that we have 
some very nice savings in the mill by 
these laboratory experiments we are 
making.” 

Mr. McCamy recalled that all of 
their steam lines tie up into a central 
condensate system and there was no 
visual way of determining whether any 
one trap was taking out steam or wa- 
ter, so they made a detailed inspection, 
and “found most of them were putting 
out steam” and that resulted in repairs 
which produced considerable saving. 

J. E. Smenner, overseer of dyeing, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, like Mr 
Barnhill of Svlacauga, reported reduc- 
tion in quantities of materials used, 
saving he had cut down measurably on 
the amount of caustic and hydro used 
in vat dyeing: on the use of sodium 
and on the amount of am- 
monium sulphate on some sulphur ¢ol- 


Ors, 


perborate ; 


The waste of “throwing it away” 


La a a 
rr 





worn loom parts, the following 
system is used. When a loom fixer 
takes a broken or worn part from a 
loom, he takes it along with the or- 
der from the secondhand for a new 
part to the supply room where 
it is exchanged for the new 
part, These broken or worn parts 
are inspected by the stock keeper, 
and, if repairable, are sent to the 
mechanical department. If the stock 
keeper is in doubt as to whether or 
not the part is repairable it is sent 
to the mechanical department also, 
and the decision is left up to the 
shop foreman. 

This system is practical, it is not 
expensive, and it works. 

aa 

Don’t Get Mad at the Kids 

Right now, or in the days just ahead, 
you may have more youngsters in your 
working staff than you have ever had 
before. These youngsters will bring you 
new supervisory problems and _ head- 
aches. They may seem to be ornery, 
or awkward, or mischief-makers, or 
lazy, or “know-it-alls.” 
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was strongly condemned by Mr. Bam- 
berger. He declared it as his definite 
opinion that an average of 10 per cent 
of the material purchased by any type 
of processing plant is wasted. “This al- 
ways has rested with the worker pri- 
marily, and not the overseer or second 
hand,” he said, “and it always was a 
difficult thing to do anything about, 
and now it is a much worse job, be 
cause the second hand is worrying 
about wages-and-hours laws and hasn't 
aS much time as he used to have, but 
there is one way to stop it—I know it 
isn't practical and you won’t do it, but 
there is one way: hire one extra sec- 
ond hand for every workman, and you 
can stop it.” 

A. R. Macormac, professor of textile 
chemistry at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, declared, “It has always been 
my idea that when we put in a wet- 
ting-out agent we are putting in some- 
thing that retards the action of a dye: 
and I think as a rule we are using too 
much wetting-out agents and I believe 
we could get much better money value 
out of our dyeings, and conserve ma- 
terials, by reducing the amount of wet 
ting-out agent even if it did require a 
longer time to complete the operation.” 

Mr. Mueller of Bibb concluded the 
discussion by calling attention to the 
fact that when dye is put on cotton. 
the value of the material is thus great 
lv enhanced, and that more care than 
ever should be exercised in the han- 
dling of this cotton because of the 
greater investment in it than in un- 
dved material. 


Remember always that they are im- 
mature, untried, perhaps completely in- 
experienced. They probably exhibit 
much the same sort of kiddishness as 
you showed when you were their age. 
Htuman nature hasn't changed so much. 

The cocksure, “know-it-all.” over- 
talkative youngster and the timid, re- 
tiring, silent youngster seem to be di- 
rectly opposite types of personalities. 
Yet the chances are that both are try 
ing to hide the very same feeling of 
greenness and inadequacy. They both 
are trying to cover up their uncertain- 
tv, their inexperience, their lack of 
skill, their lack of self-reliance. 

These kids will respond, just as you 
did years ago, to kindly, understanding 
cuidance. Give them half a chance and 
they will surprise you by their rapid 
development of skill. Help them over 
the rough spots, guide them in friend- 
ly spirit out of their wrong attitudes. 
But don’t. don’t drive them into their 
shells by getting mad at them! 

If the gears on a new machine don't 
mesh properly, you don’t get mad at 
the machine. You set to work to get 
the gears in line. If the youngsters 
under your supervision have some hu- 
man gears that don’t mesh right, don’t 
holler at them. Give them a helping 
hand in getting their gears in line.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Ine. 








CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Industry Makes 
History Fast 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY is writing an 

extracrdinary chapter for itself 
and the veritable axiom that cotton 
manufacture keeps in step with general 
trends at all times is borne out in this 
abnormal period. The dethroning oi 
King Cotton, at least in this country, 
now appears to be an idle jest whereas 
a few years ago the rise of rayon made 
it a serious consideration of some ulti- 
mate time in the minds of economic 
prophets. 

On the general industrial situation, 
Federal Reserve index figures tell an 
astounding story. New records for ac- 
tivity were being made before the end 
of 1940, or in the first half-year of Na- 
tional Defense. The December index 
that year hit a peak of 136—based on 
the five-year (1935-1939) average as 
100. Yet under the status of war, the 
index number reached 167 in Decem- 
ber of 1941 and officials predict a rise 
to 190 in 1942. 

We do not have comparable index 
figures for cotton consumption, but the 
trend is equally clear and striking. Up 
to December, 1940, when the Reserve 
index was 136, the monthly record for 
cotton consumption was a little above 
775,000 bales. The peak last year was 
953,000, in October. 

A short time ago, predictions were 
made that 1,000,000 bales would be 
reached by spring. That remains to be 
seen, but even more surprising gains 
are forecast. The prospect of 1942 con- 
Sumption well above 12,000,000 bales 
has been visioned, which obviously 
would set a monthly average exceed- 
ing a million bales. Thus cotton manu- 
facture is making history fast, along 
with the whole war economy. 


War Purposes 
Major Activity 


Through the National Defense peri- 
od, business in cotton manufactures for 
government purposes reached about 30) 
per cent of all production. Owing to a 
notable increase in production, this 
was largely taken care of by new out- 
put. Civilian business accordingly suf- 
fered little retrenchment. But that has 
not been so since December, civilian 
trade being sidetracked generally both 
through immediacy and volume of gov- 
ernment demands. 

Observers in the trade are figuring 
that, following a concentration of busi- 
ness in the first half of this year for 
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military and defense needs, the tend- 
ency may be toward a gradual better- 
ment for civilian lines. However, the 
business for civilian trade in 1942 as 
a whole is expected to be more than 
25 per cent under that of 1941 and talk 
of possible allocations was being heard 
late in the first quarter. 

How the situation has changed under 
war is indicated in the estimate of 
leading market interests that military 
and defense needs are running 65 per 
cent of the full production. Such needs 
have risen from about 300,000,000 
yards monthly last October to approxi- 
mately 650,000,000 (estimated) during 
the past month. 


Cotton Utility 
Well Demonstrated 


Such a rate is not likely for the 
whole year, but approximately 4,000,- 
000,000 yards are figured to be taken 
in the first six months. At the current 
rate, production for 1942 would be 
about 12,000,000,000 yards. Even a bil- 
lion yards for military and defense 
needs in the second half would leave 


hardly a normal supply for civilian 
trade. The present government pro- 


gram may be completed before fall, but 
replacement and possible new demands 
will still be faced for war needs. 


Activity in cotton manufacture this 








Bolero dress for a very young oe ! o 
in Swanteca woven with Eastman crimped 
acetate rayon. The weave, from Cantor- 
Greenspa is crush-resistant, yet soft 
and non-irritating. Courtesy Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation. 


vear is demonstrating the adaptabiity 
of this fiber in innumerable ways, with 
benefit to the war economy. The ad- 
vantage of a domestic crop is appar- 
ent, in contrast with the dependence 
upon imported fibers. Cotton is relied 
upon to remedy deficiencies in such 
items as jute and burlap, as well as 
wool and other fibers in which war in- 
terrupts imports. 

Curiously enough, cotton is also re- 
gaining some production diverted from 
rayon. Reluctantly, it is true, mills are 
being forced to substitute cotton for 
rayon staple because of the wool con- 
servation program. The civilian worst- 
ed trade has had to reduce drastically 
its percentage of wool used for civilian 
lines, under WPB order. 

As a partial relief the government 
has allotted rayon staple to the worst- 
ed mills.. This deprives cotton mills by 
so much, since the diversion does not 
involve any new production. This nat- 
urally involves hardship for mills 
equipped to use rayon, but it empha- 
sizes the reliance on cotton and indi- 
rectly aids the conservation of that all- 
important commodity, wool, for mili- 
tary clothing purposes. 

New utility of cotton, meantime, has 
made possible some expansion of pro- 
duction that could not have come from 
within the industry; that is, through 
diversion of carpet and upholstery 
mills to manufacturing of cotton goods. 
This outside expansion is the chief 
basis, it seems, for a forecast of about 
12,500,000,000 yards to be produced in 
1942. Such extra capacity obviously 
does not ease the civilian trade busi- 
ness, 


Obstacles Still 
Faee the Mills 


Even more expansion would be pos- 
sible, it is maintained, except for la- 
bor and machinery problems. Early in 
March the word came from Washing- 
ton that textile machinery spare parts 
were raised from A-10 to A-8 rating. 
To that time, however, mills had faced 
difficulty in obtaining replacement 
parts for repairs. 

Lack of available skilled help was re- 
ported at the same time to be prevent- 
ing establishment of second and third 
shifts in many mills. In some divisions, 
however, many mills were operating ut 
100 per cent of capacity on special wir 
fabrics. 

Incidentally, another labor problein 
has been confronted in all-out efforts 
for war production. It is stated that 
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employees getting Sunday employment 
at time and a half have laid off a day, 
or even two days, during the week. 
This has been a problem hard to solve. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


MILLS IN the New England district 

of specialized production have 
been engaged through the first quarter 
of 1942 in adjusting to the all-out war 
schedule. The demands of the govern- 
ment have pervaded the whole situa- 
tion, with cotton manufacture through- 
out the country under pressure from 
the concentration of war orders. Sell- 
ers have been governed by the condi- 
tions which make non-priority business 
hazardous and civilian goods buyers 
have faced difficulty in securing sup- 
plies. 

March brought a new complication 
in the diversion by government of ray- 
on staple fiber to worsted mills. The 
necessity to conserve wool because of 
threatening conditions for import left 
worsted manufacturers for civilian 
trade in an awkward position. To aid 
the substitution of other fibers, the 
WPB ordered an allotment of rayon 
fiber for such mills. 

This section of the country has been 
prominent in the utilization of rayon 
for use with cotton. Thus the new or- 
der is of serious consequence, espe- 
cially where equipment has been in- 
stalled especially for handling rayon. 
A readjustment has been in process for 
some weeks, however, and mills able to 
do so are quickly adapting themselves 
for business that is available. This is 
plenty for the present, with a notable 
demand alone in fine cotton construc- 
tions for balloon cloths. 


High Production 
Rates Prevailing 


Full capacity for the mills of New 
England has not been reached, with 
Massachusetts still restricted and gen- 
erally held to the two-shift basis. A 
few mills in the State are on three 
shifts and the general situation, it is 
indicated by competent observers, is 
likely to change at any time. Intensi- 
fied demands from the government for 
war requirements is expected to bring 
about the needed change. 

For the short month of February, the 
consumption of cotton in New England 
was 107,893 bales, against 114,727 in 
January. This total compares with 94.- 
225 bales in 1941, however, and an ag- 
gregate of only 78,166 bales for the 
corresponding month of two years ago. 
The gain over 1941 is more than 14 
per cent and that over the pre-Defense 
month in 1940 exceeds 38 per cent. 

Three shifts are reported to be the 
rule this year in Maine, New Hamp- 


shire and Rhode Island. Massachusetts 
remains outstanding for volume in 
New England, with cotton consumption 
in February of 55,977 bales, against 
00,004 a year previous. Maine is next, 
with 18,127 against 15,418 bales; then 
New Hampshire, 13,070 vs. 10,219; 
Rhode Island, 12,469 vs. 11,285; Con- 
necticut, 7,956 vs. 7,018. 


Lag Even in Filling 
Priority Orders 


Mid-March found combed gray goods 
selling in large quantities for govern- 
ment uses. Individual orders running 
in excess of 1,000,000 yards were being 
reported. The shifting of looms from 
civilian constructions to others wanted 
for war purposes was a feature of the 
first quarter. The consequence was a 
reduction both in volume and in choice 
of styles for civilian buyers. 

Demands upon converters, meantime, 
were growing rather than diminishing. 
Where converters could supply goods, 
it was in lines which meant adjust- 
ment to a new condition for makers of 
finished goods and the consuming pub- 
lic. The second quarter opened with 
converters waiting to learn what goods 
would be available from the mills and 
much of the volume of business avail- 
abe from makers of finished lines was 
held in abeyance accordingly. 


Wage Advance 
Agitation Grows 


After the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, started its general cam- 
paign for higher wages in February, 
the matter assumed a local aspect for 
a time. Early in March, for example. 
a three-day conference with a group of 
Fall River mills was held and an 
agreement on contracts was said to 
have been reached, with a wage in- 
crease to be taken up at later meetings. 
A request was made on March 11 by 
the New Bedford Textile Council for 
a wage increase and a_ conference 
thereon. 

Then came a general conference at 
Boston on March 17, called at the re- 
quest of Emil Rieve, general president 
of the union, who described it as the 
first in the history of the industry to 
consider such a problem on an indus- 
try-wide basis. Delegates representing 
New England cotton and rayon manu- 
facturers, however, rejected a demand 
for a 10-cent hourly increase in wages. 

“An interruption of production for 
defense is unthinkable,” said one 
spokesman for the manufacturers aft- 
er the meeting. Other statements were 
made, including the following: 

“Wages in these mills were increased 
23 per cent in 1941. The requested ad- 
ditional 10 cents an hour would aver- 
age an additional 21 per cent of the 
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February, 1941, wage, making a tota 


wage increase of over 44 per cent since 
March, 1941. 

“Wages in these mills are at least 
-U per cent above the rest of the United 
States, and the highest anywhere 
the world. 

“The combination of low ceiling 
prices for mill products, the highest 
wages in the world for cotton opera 
tives, and the greatly increased cost of 
all other materials, supplies and main 
tenance and repair, makes it impos 
sible for these cotton textile mills t 
grant any wage increases. 

“The high level costs of these mills 
for the past 20 vears has forced the 
liquidation of two out of every three. 
with the elimination of hundreds of 
mills and jobs of thousands of em- 
ployes. A further wage increase would 
merely hasten the day when the re 
maining mills would find it impossible 
to continue.” 

— 


Rayon Shipments Running 
Ahead of Year Ago 


Shipments of rayon yarn to domestic 
mills thus far in the new year are run- 
ning ahead of the corresponding pe 
riod of last year, states the current is 
sue of the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Ince. 

Cumulative shipments for January 
and February aggregated 77,100,000 
pounds as compared with 66,600,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1941, an increase of 16 per cent. For 
February alone, however, shipments to- 
taled 35,900,000 pounds, a decrease of 
13 per cent as compared with 41,200.- 
000 pounds shipped in January and 
31,600,000 pounds in February 1941. 

“The decline in February shipments 
of rayon yarn from the high January 
level,” it is pointed out, “may be at- 
tributed in part to the fewer number 
of working days as compared with 
January, and in part to a curtailment 
in yarn output, particularly acetate 
yarn. The reason for the decline in 
acetate yarn production is raw mate- 
rial shortages. For some time now the 
tightness in the supply of acetate ray 
on yarn raw materials has been well 
known. These shortages are now show- 
ing up for the first time in terms of 
reduced acetate rayon output.” 

Stocks of rayon yarn in the hands 
of producers registered a further de 
cline during February, amounting to 
4,400,000 pounds at the close of the 
month as 4,800,000 
pounds at the end of January. 

The inventory of rayon filament yarn 
held by broad weavers at the end of 
February totaled 22,700,000 pounds as 
compared with 23,000,000 pounds at the 
end of January and 28,000,000 pounds 
at the end of February 1941. 


compared with 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


The War 
March 17, 1942 

Singapore has fallen, Java has fallen 
and now the Japanese are hammering 
at the strongholds of New Guinea and 
Australia. If suecessful here, then for 
at least awhile, if not permanently, 
they are masters of the Pacific. Their 
new possessions give them an economic 
security which when and if developed 
will make them exceedingly difficult 
to handle. 

India, with all of her wealth and 
unpreparedness, is under suspicion of 
the Nipponese. Our nation certainly 
underestimated the power of Japan and 
overestimated our possibilities. 

Hitler has a plan which is not re- 
vealed. It is thought that it is a rea- 
sonable military strategy for him to 
make a desperate effort for the oils 
of Iraq and Iran and then cut through 
to join the Japanese forces. This is 
pure speculation but it seems reason- 
able. Only the spring and summer can 
reveal his ideas and what he will at- 
tempt. 

Already the military situation 
made possible the curtailment of im- 
ports of burlap from Calcutta and wool 


has 


from Australia. Shipments of cotton 
from India to England are likewise 
more hazardous. All of these facts 


place additional burdens on the cotton- 
textile industry in supplying necessary 
substitutes for these fibers. Already 
the government has called for produc- 
tion of 200,000,000 yards of osnaburgs 
as a stock pile. 


Ceiling Set for 
Finished Goods 


The Office of Price Administration 
has moved to halt a rapid and unwar- 
ranted rise in prices of finished piece 
goods made of cotton, rayon, and their 
mixtures by imposing a temporary 
price regulation which will hold maxi- 
mum prices at levels no higher than 
those prevailing between March 7 and 
11, 1942. 

Officials at the same time made it 
clear that this temporary action will 
be followed by a permanent regulation 
which may substantially reduce many 
prices from their present “frozen” ley- 
els, which are not considered to be 
“reasonable”. 

On the contrary, present prices for 
such piece goods are held to be “en- 
tirely too high” and the imposition of 
a temporary regulation was inspired 
merely to stop further advances pend- 
ing issuance of a permanent ceiling. 

Covered by Temporary Price Regula- 
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tion No. 10, are finished piece goods 
made of cotton or rayon or mixtures 
thereof, more than 12 inches in width, 
bleached, dyed, printed, mercerized or 
otherwise finished or processed and 
woven from yarn composed in the 
amount of 90 per cent or more by 
weight of either cotton fiber or chem- 
ically processed yarn or fiber made 
from cellulose or with a cellulose base, 
or of any mixture thereof, it was ex- 
plained. 

While retail sales are not embraced 
in the temporary price regulation, price 
action of such items made from fin- 
ished piece goods aS women’s and chil- 
dren’s dresses, women’s suits, coats, 
housecoats, pajamas, men’s shirts, cur- 
tains and drapery materials will be 
followed closely by OPA officials, who 
point out that the action should pre- 
vent further price advances. 


Net-Weight Trading 
Provided in Measure 


A bill enforcing the use of net 
weights in all interstate trading in cot- 
ton and providing for the standardiza- 
tion of cotton bale coverings has again 
been introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Fulmer of South Carolina. 

Fulmer’s bill, which would make it 
unlawful for anyone to buy or sell cot- 
ton except on a net-weight basis, in or- 
der to facilitate trading on such a ba- 
sis provides that the Department of 
Agriculture shall establish official cot- 
ton tare standards. These standards 
would specify the size, weight, con- 
struction and length of bale coverings, 
and any other factor that might facili- 
tate the use of net-weight trading. 

The method becomes more feasible, 
Fulmer indicated, owing to the scarci- 
ty of jute for bale coverings. Previous- 
ly, efforts to secure enactment of such 
a law had been blocked by congress- 
men whose districts had jute mills. 
Now, however, it appears that cotton 
coverings will have to be largely sub- 
stituted for jute. 

According to terms of the bill, the 
weight of any fabric standardized as 
bale covering shall not exceed 14 
ounces per square yard, and any fabric 
standardized as patches shall not ex- 
ceed 20 ounces per square yard. 


Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s Holding of 
Cotton Declines 


In a recent statement by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, it was im- 
plied that the Corporation will con- 
tinue, into future months, the program 





under which 1934 and 1937 government- 
owhed cotton stocks are currently be- 
ing sold. The amount of cotton to be 
sold under this program is subject to 
a legal limit of 300,000 bales sold in 
any one month and 1,500,000 bales sold 


in any calendar year. Since the an- 
nouncement of this selling program on 
January 5, it is reported that the Cor- 
poration in both January and February 
sold up to its legal limit of 300,000 
bales monthly. 

Government-controlled cotton stocks 
are now down to 6,720,000 bales as 
compared with 11,026,000 bales in Feb- 
ruary 1941. Of its present holdings of 
6,720,000 bales, however, the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation has set aside 
what is believed to be about 1,000,000 
bales of 1934 and 1937 cotton for dis- 
tribution under the lend-lease program. 
Thus the Government holdings of cot- 
ton available for purposes exclusive of 
lend-lease sales currently approximate 
5,500,000 bales. 


Bag Manufacturers’ 
Troubles 


Bag manufacturers, since they were 
assigned an A-2 priority rating for ag- 
ricultural bags recently, have been try- 
ing to obtain supplies of print cloths, 
osnaburgs and sheetings under these 
ratings. There are several reasons why 
so far they have not been able to cov- 
er. 

One of these reasons is that the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation has been 
seeking 200,000,000 yards of osnaburgs. 
When these were first requested an 
A-10 rating was given. Since that time, 
the DSC has been given an A-1-j rat- 
ing. No clear indication of how much 
has been bought is available, but a lot 
of osnaburgs under A-1-j will have to 
be supplied before A-2 priorities have 
much value. 

On print cloths falling in the A-2 
bag manufacturers rating, orders are 
in the market for the Army and Navy 
carrying A-l-a, A-1-i and A-1-j ratings. 
Sheetings also are sought in the A. 
classification. Several million yards of 


a 


print cloths and sheetings are wanted. 


Control Should Be 
in New York 


The Journal of Commerce says: 

“Transfer of control over the cot- 
ton textile markets from Washington 
to New York with the objective of 
more efficient handling of the alloca- 
tion of Government orders, reguJation 
of types of cloths produced, and ar- 
rangement for equitable distribution of 
the civilian supply balance would be 
a logical and timely move for the Gov- 
ernment at this time. Merchants here 
point out that over 90 per cent of cot- 
ton gray goods business is placed 
through the Worth Street market and 
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that the program could be handled 
with greater efficiency locally. Mills 


ean be reached quickly through their 
selling agencies here, and well inform- 
ed merchants and market men here are 
in a position to co-operate much more 
closely with a local Government agency 
in reserving production against the 
growing needs of the Army and Navy 
than they can with agencies operating 
from Washington. A more practical ap- 
proach, it is held, would be possible 
on each order with fewer annoyances 
and dislocations than are created by 
operations based on remote control. The 
policy of the Government recently has 
been to relieve congestion in Washing- 


ton, removing agencies which would 
function as well elsewhere to other 


cities. In the case of cotton goods and 
of other textile lines as well, the sys- 
tem without doubt would function bet- 
ter in New York than in Washington. 
There is therefore every reason for a 
transfer of the war effort in 
to New York.” 


textiles 
The New Tax Program 


Secretary Morganthau, in presenting 
the new Treasury tax program to the 


ways and means committee, said: “Our 
task is more than the raising of a huge 
amount of new revenue. It is to 
the tax program an instrument of vic- 
tory.*** This means, first, that the 
new Revenue Act must help check in- 
flation, for nothing in the economic 
field can interfere with the war effort 
as much as an uncontrolled rise in 
prices.” 

This is true, but according to Ralph 
Robey in the March 16 issue of News 
Week, the plan does not carry out the 
intent. 

He says, “It leaves some 50 per cent 
of the total national income untouched, 
except for the relatively insignificant 
changes in excise taxes on soft drinks, 
candy, tobacco, etc.*** 


make 


“The proposed program will not aid 
in the prevention of inflation’ because 
it does not make it desirable for those 
With savings to invest them in produc- 
tive enterprises. 

“Under this program the business 
units which would be the hardest hit 
are those which economically are ben- 
efitting least from war prosperity.” 

He suggests as the alternative, either 
a sales tax, a withholding tax without 





Rayon Weavers Dissolve Association: and 
Stanley Hunt Will Handle their Statisties 


The National Rayon Weavers Asso- 
ciation has been dissolved by unani- 
mous vote of the membership, after 
nine years of operation, and it is ex- 
pected that practically all of the mem- 
bers, most of whom are already mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Textiles, will become affiliated with 
the latter organization, of which Irene 
L. Blunt is secretary, with headquar- 
ters at 15 West 37th Street, New York 
City. Announcement of dissolution of 
the rayon weavers group was announc- 


ed after a special meeting in New 
York on March 11. Charles Whitney 


Dall, who has headed the association 
since its formation, is retiring from 
active business. 

A few days prior to this announce- 
ment, it was made known that a group 
of rayon weavers as individuals, but 
representing the majority of the indus- 
try, had engaged the services of Stan- 
ley B. Hunt, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, publisher of the Rayon Organon, 
to assemble and compile statistics for 
the rayon weaving industry. For many 
years, Mr. Hunt, operating the Textile 
Economies Bureau, has been the out- 
standing statistician and economist of 
the rayon producing industry. It is un- 
derstood that his new activity in the 
rayon weaving industry will be con- 
ducted as a ‘separate entity, and that 
the data involved will cover rayon 
weaving at the grey goods stage only. 


The rayon faced with a 
continuing decrease in their available 
raw materials and a concomitant in- 
crease in costs against fixed ceilings, 
recognized the necessity of unity in the 


weavers, 


industry and complete representation 
of the industry in combatting these 


ever-increasing problems; as well as 
the importance of accurate and com- 
plete information immediately avail- 
able for presentation to the proper au- 
thorities. While some statistics and 
data on the rayon industry 
have been accessible, have not 
clearly reflected the industry position. 


weaving 


they 


The information to be assembled and 
compiled by Mr. Hunt will cover op- 
erations, production, consumption and 
employment data. It will be sent only 
to those mills who participate in the 


study. The general character of the 
information is given in four major 
items: 


1. Loom data to show the size and 
equipment of the industry and its over- 
all rate of operation. 

2. Fabric production data to show 
the volume of cloth produced by the 
industry. 

3. Rayon consumption data to show 
what part of the rayon industry is 
covered by this survey. 

4. Employment data to show the 
number of persons dependent on the 
industry for a livelihood. 
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combination of the 


exemptions, or 4a 
two. 
Taxes are always controversial. They 


must not be confiscatory, they must be 
fair. What the final form of the tax 
bill is not yet evident but it 
study by all of 


needs 


the people. 


Washington and Economy 

No man wants to economize in pro- 
viding for everything possible for an 
all-out-for-victory program. Every one 
wants all of the ships and planes and 
munitions and materials and men 
essary to win the war. Washington, 
in handling such vast sums of money, 
seems to have lost its perspective. 

There is a vast difference 
defense spending and spending for ¢i 
vilian purposes. There is 
difference in the needs for civilian 
spending. The Brookings Institute made 
a survey of civilian appropriations re 
cently and found that more than 
billion dollars could be saved by wise 
and healthy readjustments. 

Secretary Morganthau last year rec- 
ommended 


nec- 


hetween 


also a vast 


two 


the curtailment of civilian 
expenses by more than one billion dol- 
lars. Federal taxes this year were in 
creased three, four and five times over 
last year. The new tax bill will make 
these levies much larger. 

Washington must not hard. 
earned revenues for questionable pub 
lie services. This is no time for spend- 
ing money for social or political pur- 
The average citizen of America 
must let his congressman and senators 
know that he is tired of being taxed 
for useless purposes. 


waste 


poses, 


Washington and Work 


Donald Nelson and the patriotic sons 
of America are ecalling for all of 
production possible. There is too much 
rigid adherence to the idea of work 
in a peace-time economy. This is war 
and war means work. It means unity 
and production. It means an armistice 
for selfish interests. 

This statement applies to all people 
regardless of 
tionships. The Farm Bloc can remain 
too greedy. Labor leaders can remain 


the 


class or economic rela- 


too obstinate and unyielding in their 
legal demands. Business organizations 


can demand excessive profits. 


The Hosiery Situation 


American people and principles are 
now in the crucible of war. 
must adjourn politics and fear of peo- 
ple and spend their energies for the 
salvation of this nation, regardless of 
their future stake in political life 
Work and more work; cooperation and 
patriotism that ex 


(‘congress 


more cooperation: 


presses itself -in deeds rather than 
words are needed. 
The rapidly diminishing supply of 
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Silk in the hands of hosiery manufac- 
turers prompted the War Production 
Board to increase the rayon allocation 
order for the month of March in order 
that former silk users may obtain a 
pound of rayon for each pound of silk 
consumed on an average monthly basis 
during the first six months of 1941. 
This was an increase from _ three- 
fourths of a pound which was provided 
in the previous allocation orders. 

The announcement that the govern- 
ment would require all, or practically 
all, of nylon for war purposes required 
a further adjustment of the rayon al- 
location order beginning with the 
month of April. Hosiery manufacturers 
under the new order may now obtain 
a pound of rayon for each pound of 
silk and nylon combined which was 
consumed on an average monthly ba- 
sis during the base period. Since the 
allocation is made on a poundage ba- 
sis, there will not be sufficient yard- 
age of rayon to manufacture the same 
number of hose as were produced by 
the use of silk and nylon. It is esti- 
mated, however, that the full-fashioned 
branch of the hosiery industry will 
probably be able to operate on a basis 


of 65 to 75 per cent of normal and pro- 
duce from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 dozen 
pairs of hosiery on an annual basis 
as compared to approximately 43,000,- 
000 dozen pairs produced in 1939 and 
1940, which were the more recent nor- 
mal years. 

Developments in the chemical indus- 
try have greatly improved the process- 
ing, appearance, and serviceability of 
rayon hosiery, and it is anticipated that 
consumer resistance will be materially 
reduced when the improved rayon ho- 
siery is offered for sale. 

Ceiling prices were established for 
nylon hosiery on February 5 to pre- 
vent profiteering on the small remain- 
ing stocks of nylon on hand. 

All branches of the seamless division 
of the hosiery industry are quite active 
as a result of a strong demand at rea- 
sonable prices. 

> 
A-8 Rating for 
Mill Equipment 


Recognition of the essentiality of 
textile production is seen in the rais- 
ing of the priority rating, from A-10 
to A-8, in March, applicable to pro- 








ducers of spare parts for maintenance 
and repair of textile machinery and 
equipment. The A-10 rating expired on 
March 1 and the new order grants an 
A-8 rating for deliveries of producers 
of these materials, as well as to pro- 


ducers of cones, tubes, spools, ‘and 
like articles temporarily or permanent- 
ly attached to or placed on textile ma- 
chinery and equipment as a carrier to 
receive or hold the output of such ma- 
chinery and equipment.” The new rat- 
ing is effective until June 30, 1942. 


+ 


New Edition of 
Rayon and Silk Directory 


Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., have issued the 1942 edi- 
tion of Davison’s “Rayon and Silk 
Trades”, which is the 47th annual edi- 
tion of this directory of the entire silk 
and rayon trades. This year it includes 
nylon and other synthetics, with all 
mills reported in detail and all dealers 
in allied lines listéd with their ad- 
dresses. It contains 500 pages. The de 
luxe edition is $7.50; the pocket edi- 
tion on thin paper, $5.50. 





Details of the A. C. 


The 46th annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 1 and 2. It is 
expected inat this event, attended by 
southern cotton-textile mill executives 
und representatives of allied industries, 
will attract more than 600 delegates. 

There was some hesitancy as to the 
advisability of having a convention of 
the association this year due to the 
war conditions. However, after much 
consideration, it was decided that since 
the members of the organization are 
located largely in the southeastern 
states and no extended absence from 
the plants would be incurred, a meet- 
ing would be profitable in order that 
the industry’s contribution to the war 
demands could be reviewed and that 
all could return to their jobs with 
greater intelligence and more inspira- 
tion. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“All Out for Victory”. The major ad- 
dresses will point to this theme. 

The regular pre-convention dinner 
meeting of the board of government 
will be held on Thursday evening at 
7:00 o’clock, in a private dining room 
at the Biltmore. At this meeting the 
work of the past year will be review- 
ed and some of the plans for the next 
year will be discussed. 

The convention proper will open in 
the Georgian Ball Room of the hotel 
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at 10:00 A. M. on Friday, May 1. At 
this session addresses will be made by 
Oscar Johnston, president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America; John 
EF’. Chapman, foreign editor of Business 
Week, and William N. Banks, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Due to the seriousness of conditions 
there will be no golf tournament or 
skeet shoot at this convention. Instead, 
on Friday afternoon there will be a 
session dealing with the subject of 
“Promotion and Research”; the speak- 
ers will be chosen from the staffs of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
National Cotton Council, which for the 
past year have co-ordinated their pro- 
grams. In the corridors and in the con- 
vention hall there will be an extensive 
display of the work being done by these 
agencies. 

On Friday evening, the annual ban- 
quet will be held, in Al Doonan Hall 
of the Atlanta Athletic Club. Provision 
will be made for transporting the dele- 
gates from the hotel to the club and 
back. Preceding the banquet, the mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Clearing House As- 
sociation will entertain at a reception 
at the club; everyone attending the 
convention is invited and expected to 
attend this reception. At the banquet, 
there will be a short speech by Dr. 
Pierce Harris, and later, the floor will 
be cleared for dancing. 

On Saturday morning, May 2, at 
10:00 A. M., the association will as- 


M. A. Convention in Atlanta. May I and 2 


semble for its final session, which will 
assume particular importance this year. 

Four speakers are on the Saturday 
morning program. These include Wil- 
liam D. Anderson, of Bibb Mfg. Com- 
pany; Claudius Murchison, of The Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; and Former 
Governor O. Max Gardner, of Washing- 
ton—all prime speakers and spokesmen 
for the industry. 

The other speaker will be W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, secretary of the association. 
Due to the fact that the association 
this year has been doing some especial 
work in public relations, dealing large- 
ly with industrial relations, the secre- 
tary will present his usual report in 
printed form along with the speech of 
the president. In lieu of presenting this 
report orally, Mr. McLaurine will make 
a very complete explanation of the 
plans and purposes of the committees, 
report on what has been done and why, 
and outline the plans for the coming 
year. This will be a very important 
discussion and every mill man and 
those related to the industry should 
hear it. 

On Thursday preceding the conven- 
tion proper, at 10:00 A. M., there will 
be a meeting of the co-ordination con- 
ference of textile trade association ex- 
ecutives, under the auspices of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, attended by 
the active officers of the several trade 
associations in the textile industry, 
both regional and functional. 
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| WE PROVIDE THE CASH YOU NEED 
FOR YOUR SALES 

THROUGH THE PURCHASE OF 
YOUR ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


; FACTORING DIVISION of the Trust Company 
of Georgia is anxious to work with Southern industrial- 
ists by providing working capital for immediate needs. 
We can make it possible for you to realize profits on 
long-standing and present orders by paying you for those 
orders NOW. 


Consider this... 


Keep your working capital consistently liquid... let us 
buy your accounts receivable... have cash on hand for 
purchasing raw materials at a saving, for payrolls, sales 


promotion and other vital needs of your business. 


If this kind of cooperation appeals to you... 


Write for full information 








PLP DP DPD DP PPP PPD PDP PP DPD PD PDP PDD LD PPP? 





og, ATLANTA... 
"rented * 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
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New Orleans, March 17, 1942 

DEVELOPMENTS at Washington dom- 

inated the cotton market during 
the past four or five weeks. As most 
of these developments were of a more 
or less depressing character, due to 
statements or threats of high Govern- 
mental officials, speculation was re- 
duced to a low ebb because most trad- 
ers were inclined to look on pending 
developments and the price movement 
was narrow. Steadiness of the market 
under these conditions was probably 
its most notable feature. Prices as this 
is written are but little different from 
what they were in the middle of Feb- 
ruary with May closing on the 17th at 


18.65 in New Orleans and at 18.63 in 
New York. At the same time October 


closed at 18.97 in New Orleans and at 
18.80 in New York. March was liquidat- 
ed in an orderly manner. Tenders were 
small and had no effect on the mar- 
ket. The cotton parity was raised from 
18.10 in January to 18.23 in February. 


The bounty on sales to Canada has 
been discontinued. 
Differences between the new crop 


months in New Orleans and New York 
are due to a change in the New Orle- 
ans contract. This calls for delivery on 
a net weight basis while deliveries in 
New York are made on a gross weight 
basis. 

The principal depressing influences 
were several statements from the Pres- 
ident expressing opposition to the pro- 
gram of the Congressional Farm Bloc 
on the ground that it is inflationary, 
reports that he would veto any bill 
designed to prevent the sale of Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks of farm produce 
under parity, threats of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use all the powers 
of the Government to prevent a fur- 
ther rise in agricultural products, large 
sales of CCC cotton at a time when 
the absorbing power of the market was 
greatly reduced and rumors that the 
CCC might call the 1941 loan anytime. 

The CCC sold 273,000 bales of its 
cotton to the trade in February and 
210,969 in March. Bids for the March 
offering amounted to 887,000 bales but 
most of them were too low. Hedges 
against the February sales proved a 
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little heavy at times due to the low 
stage of speculation. However, the CCC, 
which has the right to call the cotton 
sold and to fix the price, called the 
February sales in moderate _ install- 
ments and did not fix the price under 
18.50 for May New York. Prices on all 
the February sales have been fixed and 
hedges against the March sales are 
just coming on the market as this is 
written. Prices on this cotton are not 
expected to be fixed under 18.60 for 
May New York. The average bid for 
the cotton sold in March was 112 points 
on May New York delivered at Caro- 
lina mill points. 

There was a small upturn after the 
Senate passed the Bankhead bill to 
prohibit the sale of surplus farm prod- 
ucts under parity. The upturn, how- 
ever, was feeble and short-lived owing 
to threats of a presidential veto. An- 
other moderate upturn occurred after 
the House adopted a rider to the an- 
nual Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
which prohibits the use of any funds 
voted for the support of the CCC in 
connection with the sale of farm sur- 
pluses under parity. This upturn also 
proved abortive due to publication of 
the terms of the rider which it appears 
does not become effective until July 1. 
The rider was also amended to allow 
the CCC to sell deteriorated grain for 
feed, seed or alcohol and to allow cot- 
ton to be sold for new uses advocated 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
bill now goes to the Senate where a 
prolonged debate is expected to delay 
its passage until it may be too late 
for a veto. 

Washington press advices say that 








CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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a majority of the House Agricultural 
Committee, which is considering the 
Bankhead bill recently passed by the 
Senate, is strongly in favor of pro- 
hibiting sales of farm surpluses under 
parity and is expected to make a fa- 
vorable report on that bill anytime. 

Testimony of CCC officials before 
Congress discloses that the CCC held 
0,430,000 bales of cotton on February 
2 of which 3,973,000 were available for 
Sale. This statement showed that ap- 
proximately 1,450,000 bales of the CCC 
holdings were set aside for lend-lease 
requirements, or had been sold and not 
invoiced, and unclassed cotton in proc- 
ess of concentration. Since these fig- 
ures were published 500,000 bales have 
been sold. The CCC reports that up to 
March 7 2,137,534 bales of the 1941 
crop went into the loan. Withdrawals 
to that date total 359,357 leaving a net 
loan stocks of 1,778,177. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
pealed to farmers to plant the full al- 
lotment of 27,400,000 acres. Last year 
they planted only 23,250,000 acres on 
practically the same allotment. Fore- 
‘asts of this year’s acreage range from 
23,995,000 to 24,595,000. Farmers are 
reported increasing their acreage in 
food and feed crops and labor is scarce. 
The Secretary expresses the opinion 
that a full acreage should produce a 
crop of 138,500,000 if the yield equals 
the average of 1936-1940. 

The weather for the first quarter of 
the year was mostly unfavorable due 
to drouth in the Center and West and 
cool wet weather in the East. Prepara- 
tion as a whole is somewhat behind 
normal and planting in the Southwest 
is delayed. Sales of fertilizer tags are 
considerably in excess of last year but 
manufacturers are reporting that they 
can get only 20 to 30 percent of their 
normal supplies of nitrate of soda and 
that most of this is dedicated to food 
crops. Weevil are also reported more 
numerous than for a long time. 

A private bureau estimates stocks of 
American cotton in the United States 
on February 1 at 16,859,000 bales com- 
pared with 17,757,000 a year ago. This 
bureau predicts domestic consumption 
of 11,130,000, exports of 1,300,000, 
largely for the Lend-Lease program, 
and a carry-over at the end of the sea- 
son of 10,348,000, including Govern- 
ment stocks, compared with 12,026,000 
Jast year. Other authorities predict con- 
sumption between 11,300,000 and 11,- 
500,000 and a carry-over of about 10,- 
000,000. The latter figure comes from 
the Department of Agriculture. Compe- 
tent authorities believe we will need 
3,000,000 bales next season for domes- 
tic consumption, owing to the inereas- 
ing demand for war goods, and about 
1,000,000 for export. 

Domestic consumption for February 
amounted to 893,745 bales and was the 
largest on record for that month. The 
daily rate of consumption was also the 
largest on record and indicates that 
the March figure should reach, if not 
exceed, 1,000,000 bales. Consumption 
for seven months is given as 6,280,000 
bales compared with 5,217,000 last 
year. 

- —_@—_ 2 


Ralph R. Newquist, who has been 
manager of the company’s Houston 
office, has been named assistant to 
Walter Geist, vice-president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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TEMA, Panton. 


Clear track ahead! 


Faster and faster... 

4 million blankets... 

20 million yards of woolens.. . 
30 million yards of cottons .. . 
Winter uniforms... 

Summer uniforms... 

Shirtings ... socks... 

Tents ... parachutes... 
Powder bags... 

Textiles—for Victory! 


There’s a clear track ahead for 
greater speeds than the Textile 
Industry has ever before achieved! 


There’s a challenge to men and 
management to produce fabrics of 
a quality and in a variety and vol- 
ume to make our Army and Navy 
the best clothed and equipped in 
the world... plus the necessary 
textiles for civilian use. 

Mill engineers and superintendents 
are keeping a twenty-four hour a 
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Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 








day watch over their equipment, 
seizing every opportunity to make 
repairs, improvements and replace- 
ments of obsolete machines. 

They know that only in this way 
can they keep their plants at top- 
notch efficiency, avoid let-downs in 
speed or quality of production and 
be ready for the hard competition 
after the war. 


Since 1820, the Butterworth 
Organization has served the Textile 
Industry in America... pioneering, 
building and improving machinery 
for the Wet End of Textile Fin- 
ishing. Today, while Ordnance pro- 
duction has first call on our facil- 
ities, we are still building Textile 
Finishing Machines as required in 
America’s great war program. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlorte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Murchison Reviews the Cotton-Textile 
Situation at Convention of the Cotton 
Consumption Council in New Orleans 


In order to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of civilian necessities, the 
government may eventually resort to 
the allocation of cotton textiles for 
consumer purposes, Dr. C. T. Murchi- 
son, president of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, told a special meeting of the 
Cotton Consumption Council in New 
Orleans last month. 

The cotton textile industry is now 
operating at the highest rate in its 
history and wil probably turn out the 
astonishing total of more than twelve 
and one-half billion yards this year. 
Notwithstanding, purchases of cotton 
goods for war and other necessitous 
purposes are so heavy that civilian 
supplies are bound to dwindle, Dr. 
Murchison stated. He said that at pres- 
ent about half of the production of the 
industry was being used for the prose- 
cution of the war and that many large 
mills in the last few weeks have re- 
ported that more than 80 per cent of 
the orders on their books are covered 
by priority ratings. These ratings are 
not granted to manufacturers of civil- 
ian apparel and home furnishings. 

He cited the recent order allocating 
the production of duck as an example 
of what can be expected in other cot- 
ton textiles. Under this order, a large 
percentage of the output of duck is 
reserved for military requirements 
while the remainder is alloted to ci- 
vilian users. He predicted that the gov- 
ernment shortly would issue “certifi- 
cates of necessity”’ to converters, gar- 
ment manufacturers and other users 
of cotton with which they will be able 
to purchase a certain percentage of the 
goods they buy during a normal period. 
In other words, a regular user will be 
allowed to purchase 50 percent of his 
normal requirements of one type of 
cloth, 30 per cent of another and still 
70 per cent of another, the percentage 
to be determined largely by the extent 
of the inroads made upon supplies of 
various types of cloths by military ne- 
cessities., 

The demands being made upon the 
industry for essential war supplies are 
already enormous and will double or 
treble over the next few months. In 
addition to supplying the army, navy 
and air force, the industry, he said, 
is already up against the problem of 
making up the deficit in the supply of 
products made from silk, flax, jute and 
to some extent, wool. He said that 
well over a billion yards of cotton bag- 
ging would have to be made just to 
pack agricultural products and make 
up for the lack of burlap which is im- 
ported from India and is likely to be 
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even scarcer than it is now. Stagger- 
ing quantities of cotton duck (tentage) 
have been ordered by the army togeth- 
er with record-breaking amounts of 
uniform fabrics and the various cotton 
items that go into the manufacture of 
mechanized equipment. 

Taking up the subject of cotton sup- 
plies, the speaker stated, “The short- 
ages that have developed in insecticides 
and fertilizers as a result of the di- 
version of chemicals into war indus- 
tries and the scarcity of farm labor 
appear to point to a reduction in the 
production of cotton. Make no mistake 
about it—a substantial cut in the sup- 
plies of cotton that should be made 
available to mills before the year is 
out would be nothing short of calami- 
tous. Cotton is the one fiber in which 
we pride ourselves in being self-suffi- 
cient and the nation is probably more 
dependent upon it now than at any 
time in its history. 

“Mills are consuming fiber at an un- 
heard-of rate and mfist be assured ade- 
quate supplies if the necessitous re- 


quirements of our military establish- 
ment and civilian population are to be 
met.” 


* 


Booklets on Dyeing 
Government Goods 


To assist textile plants that are 
changing from civilian production to 
goods required by the Government, Cal- 
co Chemical Division of the American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J. is issuing bulletins on the various 
classes of goods required by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Bulletin No. 632 entitled “‘Dyed Cot- 
ton Textile Items for War Use’”’ lists 
the important cotton-textile items re- 
quired by the Government, summarizes 
the methods of processing them, and 
lists the type of dyes now permitted 
and the specifications required for 
each. Bulletin No. 634 gives the speci- 
fications and recommended dye formu- 
la for the vat dyeing of Government 
khaki uniform twill. Bulletin No. 685 
gives the same information for the vat 
dyeing of U. S. Army herringbone twill. 
3ulletin No. 636 gives information on 
olive drab vat dyeing of wind-resistant 
cotton cloth, used for wind breakers. 





The Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, March 14, 1942 


CONSUMER interest in cotton waste 

continues spotty and the aggregate 
business transacted is subnormal. Pro- 
tracted dullness has oceurred in other 
periods down to normal fluctuations in 
supply and demand. Sellers of cotton 
waste are now faced by a general re- 
duction in the volume of demand as 
a whole and for the reason that, other 
than in the cotton spinning industry 
itself, the several waste-consuming in- 
dustries have had their production 
scaled down very drastically. 

The outlook covers the cotton indus- 
try at its highest production peak for 
many years while consuming outlets 
are under severe restrictions. Business 
is of a slow, routine character. Con- 
sumers seem to realize lack of incentive 
to purchase, and the orders they place 
are mostly for piecing-out purposes. 
Better things, however, are anticipated 
for the several strip stocks. Most deal- 
ers feel that some sharp change for 
the better will be seen in the near fu- 
ture for these essential substitutes for 
raw cotton in the carded spinning di- 
vision of the industry. 

Waste dealers having among their 
customers woolen manufacturers state 
that while the buying of comber, spin- 
ner and soiled ecard is without real ex- 
pansion, that in the not far future, es- 
pecially in the third quarter of the 
year, there will be a larger recourse 
to these cotton wastes and by-products 
for use in the fabricated cloths forced 
upon the wool industry from lack of 
virgin wool. — 

Peeler comber continues easy. The 
large demand for combed yarns by the 
yovernment is leading to further gains 


in spindle activity and consequently 
larger output of the cotton noil recog- 
nized in the trade as comber. An off- 
set to the pressure on peeler comber 
may be realized by demand for this ma- 
terial to be used in part or in whole in 
the construction of 2,610,000 cotton- 
filed comforters for military use. 
These contracts, delivery of which may 
run over seven months, have strength- 
ened the position of comber which if 
used 100 per cent in the manufacture 
of the comforters might require around 
25,000 bales. 

Waste dealers are hoping that the 
spinning industry will consume more 
of its own smoke, that is to say, make 
larger demand for strips not only for 
use in civilian yarns but in such Gov- 
ernment articles where they could be 
used to advantage. Prices on cotton 
strips are on a low basis as compared 
with previous years and very low as 
related to the high-priced staple cot- 
tons going into Government goods. The 
better class of cotton strips has a high- 
er intrinsic value which is not indi- 
eated bv the prevailing market price. 

The supply and demand situation, as 
noted, is out of balance owing to the 
unusual situation which, while speed- 
ing up the production of all commodi- 
ties for military use, is able to do this 
in large part only by continued re- 
strictions on civilian production. Strip 
stocks recently have been in a little 
better call, the peeler strip around 
12.50 cents; upland strip 11.50 cents; 
white vacuum strips 11.00 cents. Sak 
strip where the supply is moderate and 
little imported, is held at 110 per cent. 
These prices are based upon New York 
spot at 20.24 cents. Peeler comber is 
easy at 62 per cent of the spot price. 
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FOR EXAMPLE, HOUGHTON RESEARCH OR 


SURFACE ACTI E| 
AGENTS 


took years to develop the speedy wetting-out agents the textile industry has 











come to expect almost as a matter of course today. Like so many things in 
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%& But now, thanks to Research, you have at your command a surface-active agent 


life, we wonder how industry did without these processing aids so long. 


which wets out faster at lower concentrations. ye It's SURFAX W. O.... great effi- 





ciency at high or low temperatures . . . superior wetting-back properties, so necessary 
in sanforizing . . . unexcelled as a dye bath leveller and softener. ye It took experience 
to continue filling the demand for SURFAX W. O. in the face of shortage of critical raw 
materials. But today it's better than ever, and still available. ye Try it... buy it... 


rely on it! 


et E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
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George P. Torrence, chief engineer 
of Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 
chief of the materials disposition 
section of the inventory and requi- 
sitioning branch of WPB, with re- 
sponsibility of disposing of surplus 
materials in hidden or excessive in- 
ventories. He will also make ar- 
rangements with RFC on specific 
programs and recommend requisi- 
tioning of materials needed for the 
war effort which cannot be obtained 
by sale or salvage. 


National Starch Products, Inc., 820 
Greenwich St., New York City, in an 
effort to better meet war-time needs 
of customers and to strengthen its 
sales and service staffs depleted by 
military service, announce that Ches- 
ter A. Gave, vice-president in charge 
of sales, is now making his head- 
quarters at the company’s office in 
Chicago, Ill.; Milton J. Heim, man- 
ager of the mid-western division, 
has assumed charge of the enlarged 
central and southern territory with 
headquarters in Philadelphia; and 
Donald D. Pascal, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, has moved to 
New York to head the company’s re- 
cently enlarged War Service depart- 
ment devoted to the coordinated so- 
lution of customers’ war-time prob- 
lems. 


D. B. Rengier is now representing 
the textile division of Armstrong 
Cork Co., in the North Georgia, 
North Alabama and Tennessee terri- 
tory, replacing Donald N. Herr, who 
has joined the armed forces. Mr. 
Rengier has been with the company 
for a number of years, connected 
with the main office in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Barnes Textile Associates have 
transferred their southern offices 
from Charlotte to Room 318, Mont- 
gomery Building, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
where N. M. Mitchell, president, and 
Nelson N. Harte, southern manager, 
are located. 


R. F. Hartenstein, formerly direc- 
tor of lighting of the Ohio Edison 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has become 
associated with the Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation as a special rep- 
resentative. 
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with a TEXTILE SLANT 


Edwin H. Brown has been elected 
a vice-president of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., in charge of engineering and 
development. He has been with the 
company for 34 years and recently 
was head of the engine and con- 
denser section, where he is now suc- 
ceeded by M. L. Carson. 


T. E. Schneider, for many years 
sales manager of the chemicals divi- 
sion of International Agricultural 
Corporation (now International Min- 
erals and Chemicals Corporation) 
has resigned and with several asso- 
ciates purchased the Detergents 
Products Division of the company’s 





Mr. Schneider 


business. Mr. Schneider’s new com- 
pany is known as the Tesco Chemi- 
cal Company and is manufacturing a 
complete line of cleaning specialties, 
vegetable oil soaps, and soap pow- 
ders and disinfectants at its plant in 
Atlanta, Ga.; the company also acts 
as distributor in the Southeast for 
several allied products used in the 
textile field. 


Clifton E. Watson, manager of 
southern sales for Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass., has 
assumed a position with the textile 
machinery division of WPB in 
Washington, and is on leave from 
his company. In his absence, his 
work will be handled by George 
Field, manager of the Charlotte di- 
vision; and William Taylor, superin- 
tendent of the company’s plant there. 


E. G. Hibarger has been made 
southeastern manager for Emery In- 
dustries, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with headquarters at 919 Mount Ver- 
non Ave., Charlotte, N. C. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Sampson, who is now 
sales manager of the company’s 


chemical division with headquarters 
in Cincinnati. Mr. Hibarger has been 
New England manager of the com- 
pany for the past several years, and 
is succeeded there by J. Milton 
Washburn, Jr., a graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute, who has been rep- 
resentative of Colgate Palmolive Peet 
Company. His headquarters are at 
180 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 


Furnam G, Carroll, of the sales de- 
velopment department of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, has been 
ransferred to the company’s Marcus 
Hook, Pa., plant as manufacturing 
superintendent. He attended Clemson 
College, was formerly overseer of 
spinning, winding, and dyeing at 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., and 
joined the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration in 1939. Since that time he 
has been the senior man in charge of 
field work on “Fibro” rayon staple 
fiber production, particularly in the 
cotton trade. 


Frank S. MacGregor, director of 
the priorities division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company since 
June 1941, has succeeded Milton 
Kutz as assistant general manager of 
the company’s R. & H. Chemicals 
Department. Mr. Kutz has been away 
for several months due to ill health, 
and upon his return will assume 
new duties as sales adviser and as- 
sistant to the general manager of 
the R. & H. Chemicals Department. 
Mr. MacGregor has been connected 
with du Pont since graduating at 
M. I. T. in 1907. 


Walter Larkin, of Fidelity Ma- 
chine Co., was the recipient of a cer- 
tificate of merit awarded by the 
board of managers of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., upon 
recommendation of the Committee 
on Science and the Arts. The report 
of the committee stated this was 
done, “In consideration of his ad- 
mirable machine designing involving 
the ingenious application of known 
mechanical movements to the inven- 
tion of circular knitting machines of 
special types.” Mr. Larkin is well 
known to the textile industry and 
more specifically that of the seam- 
less knitting field. He has spent his 
entire lifetime in this field and a to- 
tal of 27 inventions have been 
awarded to him in this country and 
foreign countries, all of which have 
been assigned to the Fidelity Ma- 
chine Company. The inventions of 
particular interest include the five- 
color yarn selector and knot tyer, 
taking any two predetermined yarns 
selected from five and joining them 
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together; the Universal ribber; the 
non-vibrating dogless attachment for 
circular ribbers; the multi-design 
Jacquard circular rib knitting ma- 
chine making possible the use of 120 
yarns or colors vertically and five 
colors horizontally; the triple head 
weatherproof wire covering ma- 
chine placing three reinforcement 
layers of cotton yarn on bare copper 
wire at a rate of speed five times 
greater than previously; the rein- 
forcement of rubber hose for the 
higher speed manufacture of wind- 
shield tubing, garden hose, radiator 
hose and fuel line hose. 


International Filter Co., 325 West 
25th Place, Chicago, a pioneer in the 
field of water conditioning equip- 
ment, has changed its name to Infilco 
Incorporated, a streamlined abbrevi- 


ation of the old name which was 
adopted as the registered trademark 
more than 10 years ago. Originally 
established for the manufacture of 
filters and filter plant equipment 48 
years ago, the company has broad- 
ened its lines to include zeolite and 
lime-soda water softeners, filter 
plant equipment, settlers and clari- 
fiers, chemical feeders, etc., for the 
textile industry. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Plant No. 2 of Exposition Cotton 
Mills Company, at LaFayette, Ga., has 
been acquired by Liebovitz & Sons, 
Inc., 75 Leonard St., New York City. 
It has about 22,000 spindles and 400 
looms, and has been producing broad- 
cloths. The new owners will continue 
production on this and similar fabrics 
required for the shirts manufactured 
by Liebovitz at their plants in Myers- 
town, Pottstown and Hazelton, Pa. 


Continued operation of Whitney 
Mfg. Co., at Whitney, near Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C., is planned by the new own- 
ers, who include Jacob Ziskind of Fall 
River, Mass. The new organization is 
known as Whitney Mills, Inc., and W. 
S. Montgomery has been made presi- 
dent, Victor M. Montgomery treasurer, 
D. Earl Smith secretary, and Carroll 
B. Little superintendent. 


Georgia Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., has a modernization program 
under way, including the installation 
of a 1000-pound Morton system raw 
stock dyeing machine furnished by 
Morton Machine Works of Columbus. 


The Winder Cotton Mills, Winder, 
Ga., are being re-opened, to manufac- 
ture heavy ducks. O. F. Feil, of Atlan- 
ta, is owner, and it is reported that 
J. J. Seott, of Scottdale (Ga.) Mills, 
is also interested in this project. 


Machinery from the Winton Mills, 
Banning, Ga., is being moved to the 
Southern Mills plants at Fort Valley, 
Ga., and Cottondale, Ala. J. C. Up- 


church, formerly of Athens, Ga., is in~ 


charge of the Fort Valley plant. 


Copland Fabrics, Inc., has started 
operations in the plant of the old Hope- 
dale Mill, at Burlington, N. C. J. R. 
Copland is president and treasurer, J. 
E. Baker vice-president, and George H. 
Fowler secretary. 
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Contract for the construction of an 
addition to the Newton (N. C.) Rayon 
Mill of Burlington Mills Corp., has been 


. awarded to Herman Sipe, of Conover, 


N. C. The addition will be one- and 
two-story. 


Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine, 
manufacturers of rayon piece goods, 
cotton sheetings, etc., are completing 
an improvement and modernization 
program, including about 110 new 
looms. 


Abbeville Mill, Abbeville, S. C., is 
undergoing extensive repairs and mod- 
ernization which includes the erection 
of a new picker room and re-roofing 
and re-painting the entire building. 


Sibley Division of Graniteville Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga., is installing four 
1000-pound Morton system raw stock 
dyeing machines, furnished by Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 


Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., 
have awarded contract to Flagler Com- 
pany of Atlanta for expansion and im- 
provements at the mill, including a 
one-story extension. 


Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, 
La., has let contract for a one-story 
L-shaped addition, about 160x290 feet. 
Geo. J. Glover Co., of New Orleans, 
is the contractor. 


Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills, Ince., 
have closed bids on a general contract 
for a one-story addition and altera- 
tions and improvements in existing 
mill buildings. 


Aragon Mills Division, A. D. Julliard 
& Company, Aragon, Ga., have award- 
ed contract to Wright & Loper, Cedar- 
town, Ga., for a one-story addition, 
60x130 feet. 





American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 
is erecting a two-story addition, 80x200 
feet, for expansion in the twister di- 
vision. 

— a 
Display Case for 
Textile Loom Leathers 


Graton & Knight Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., have made available for 
the use of its distributors an illumi- 
nated display six feet high showing 
the company’s “Orange Line” of textile 
loom leathers. Samples of the princi- 
pal leathers used in a modern weave 
room are shown mounted on panels. 

The display includes a picture of the 
Graton & Knight plant at Worcester, 
shows a view of one of the tanyards 
where the company’s leathers are pro- 
duced, and contains a view of one of 
the manufacturing departments mak- 
ing the “Orange Line” of textile leath- 
ers. 

—— a 


New Publications 
of Textile Interest 


Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., New 
York City. ‘‘Digest of 39 Essential Mainte- 
nance Jobs’’, giving, in concise form, data 
reviewing materials, methods and procedures 
successfully used for effectively handling 39 
essential, commonly recurring maintenance 
jobs in textile mills. 


Power Transmission Council, Inc., 53-63 
Park Row, New York City. ‘‘Modern Me- 
chanical Power Transmission for Industry’’. 
A non-technical booklet for distribution by 
Council members to acquaint industry in 
general with the adaptability, efficiency, and 
availability of mechanical power transmission 
equipment. 


American Lava Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


- **Facts About AlSiMag 192 Thread Guides’’. 


& product used in handling nylon, jute and 
other highly abrasive fibers. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
‘‘How to Get the Most Service Out of In- 
dustrial Rubber Products’’; a series of six 
pocket-size booklets designed to assist in the 
tremendous program of rubber conservation. 


Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bulletin No. 110 — ‘‘Direct-Connected 
Pumps’’—descriptive of the company’s new 
line of direct-connected rotary pumps, with 
engineering data. . , 


Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. Catalog 
22-A describing the company’s line of pres- 
sure recorders, coverin instrumenis for 
measuring and recording industrial pressures 
of all kinds, from 1 inch of water to 20,000 
pounds. 32 pages. 


Wright Mfg. Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., York, Pa. Bulletin on the Wright 
Speedway electric hoist, recently added to 
the company’s line. 


L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ‘‘Special Purpose Belts’’, a 32-page cat- 
alog describing belts for special applications 
that involve factors such as high speeds, 
close precision, shock loads, double-friction- 
surface, very light duty, etc. 


Morse Chain Co., Detroit, Mich. A new 6- 
page indexing and _ free-wheeling clutch 
booklet, Bulletin No. K-6. Covers clutch ap- 
plications for indexing, free-wheeling, and 
backstop operations. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 32-page catalog describing 
the manufacture of motors and controls for 
general industrial use. Booklet A-3023. 


R-S Products Corp., 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
for Ball and Roller Bearings’’, a 4-page bul- 
letin, No. 11-0, explains flat, medium and 
deep covers in two types of fastening flange 
—lug and round. 


4530 Germantown 
‘‘Standard Covers 
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Faster Production! Earlier Delivery Dates! 
The crisis now demands a new production drive for under- 
garments and other service wear to clothe the 1,900,000 
men who are being rapidly added to the armed forces of the 
United States this year. 


‘illeox & Gibbs offers the new fast and improved Metro- 
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sol- 





Pasi _ politan Style 970-CDD, three needle machine to the 
Drawing illustrates the stitching 
of Metropolitan Style 970-CDD 
Machine for attaching cuffs to 
knit shirts and drawers as speci- 
fied by the U. S. armed services. 


diers of production” in the textile and garment industries. 


This machine is designed for knit underwear cuff attach- 
ing as well as for hemming operations on sweaters and other 
animate articles made of knit goods. 

Because the seam produced by this machine has almost 
as much elasticity as the knitted material, the garments 


afford maximum ease and comfort to the wearer. 




















Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Special- 
ists will gladly cooperate with 
manufacturers on any technical 
problem incident to the produc- 
tion of items for Defense. 


Willcox & Gibbs is cooperating 
fully with Donald Nelson’s pro- 
duction program and at the same 
time conserving metals required 
for our armed forces. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS | 





New Cloth Opening and 
Folding Machine 


Birch Brothers, Inec., Somerville, 


Mass., recently introduced an addition 
to théir line of cloth opening and fold- 
ing machine, commonly known as 
scutchers. These machines are used 
for opening the fabric from the rope 
form after wet processing, either full- 


ing, washing, or dyeing, and occasional- 
ly they are used for straightening out 
dry cloth so as to have a better fold 
and make it easier for the operator to 
handle the cloth. The machines are 
applicable to all branches of the tex- 
tile industry. 

The design of the machine is varied 
somewhat to suit conditions particu- 
larly characteristic in the various types 
of finishing plants. With the ma- 
chines, auxiliary equipment such as 
vacuum extractors, de-tacking ma- 
chines, de-twisting machines, etc., are 
frequently furnished so as to make a 
range combining several processes in 
one run. 

The new machine with the extend- 
ed folder is designed particularly for 
use with heavy squeeze rollers used to 
extract cloth in the open width. It 
eliminates the*use of a folder sepa- 
rate from the opener and takes a 
minimum of space and erection work. 
The cloth passes through the opening 
section of the machine, and from the 
governor, passes over guide _ rolls, 
down to the heavy squeeze rolls, and 
then up again to the folder so_ that it 
may be folded into a box truck or onto 
a flat truck. 





—— en ae 


New Design for Foxboro 
Remote Valve Control Unit 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has announced a newly-designed 
unit for the manual control of re 
mote valves, dampers, and other pneu- 
matically operated equipment. Specifi- 
dead-end service, 


eally designed for 





New valve control design 


the unit will hold reduced pressures to 
values within narrow limits. It may 
also be used for the setting of the 
control points on distant instruments 
o1 the adjustment of positioning or 
pressure-producing pistons, located at 
inaccessible points. It is practical for 
operation over distances up to 1,000 
feet. 
a 


New Fluorescent Lamp 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Sa- 
lem, Mass., has announced a new 





New cloth opening and folding machine 
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fluorescent lamp specifically designed 
for low temperature operation. It is 
designed to start and operate satisfac- 
torily at temperatures as low as O de- 
gree F', when used in conjunction with 
the Mirastat No. 4, whereas standard 
fluorescent lamps do not operate 
efficiently at temperatures lower than 
00 degrees F. It is explained that 
there is a limited number of applica- 
tions for this lamp and it is supplied 
in only one wattage and color; 40 watt 
T-12 medium bipin base 3500 degrees 
white fluorescent lamp. 
& 


Treatment for High and 
Low Twist Rayon 


W. F. Fancourt & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued Thialene, a 
new product for treating high and low 
twist rayon for sheer hosiery. A com- 
bination oil and size, the product binds 
the filaments and lubricates the yarn 
in one operation; used in the throwing 
operation, it may be applied by either 
the solvent or aqueous method. The 
manufacturer states it is applicable 
equally to rayon or bemberg, oiled or 
unoiled; that it has a natural tend- 
ency to preserve the elasticity of the 
yarn, and, being self-emulsifying, is 
readily removed in the scouring opera- 
tion; that the product, which requires 
no special equipment, is not abrasive 
or corrosive to metal. 


e 
Electric Remote Speed Indicator 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., has developed a new electric re- 
mote speed indicator for use with the 
Reeves variable speed transmission, 
Vari-Speed motor pulley and Moto- 
drive. The instrument gives a reading 
in terms of “speed setting” of the out- 
put shaft of the Reeves drive, similar 
to the indication of output speed given 
on the dial indicators of the transmis- 
sion and Motodrive, the scale-type in- 
dicator on the Vari-Speed motor pulley 
or the Speedial hand-wheel applied to 
any of these units. 


* 


New Plastic Cork Coating 
Stops Condensation Drip 


J. W. Mortell Company, Kankakee, 
Ill., have developed NoDrip, an im- 
proved plastic cork coating which is 
designed to stop dripping from conden- 
Sation or sweating pipes, walls, ceil- 
ings, etc. The new product may be 
readily and quickly applied by using 
an ordinary paint brush. It is spread 
44-inch thick over any metal, concrete, 
brick, plaster, tile, wood, composition, 
galvanized or painted surface, corners, 
angle or ceiling, and can be painted 
in any color. 
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here’s more than meets the eye to this 

marquisette evening gown. For with- 
out the proper processing agents, the fab- 
ric itself never could have been achieved. 
That’s the reason so many leading mills, 
converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
soaps and detergents . . . for dependably 
uniform wetting, fulling, scouring and dis- 
persing agents. 

The C.P.P. line includes products that 
fit your own special needs—usually at 
lower cost than so-called “special” prod- 
ucts. Ask your Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for full information, or write 


SOP COLGATE-PALMOLIVE. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Blackout awnings shown closed, half-closed and open... 


Blackout Awning 

Acklin Stamping Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, have developed a metal blackout 
awning, to be installed on the exterior 
of the building and operated as simp- 
ly as the old-time roll-top desk. For 
sunlight protection, the awning can be 
lowered half-way. For complete black- 
out, the awning is fully lowered. To 
conserve space when the awning is 
raised, it has been designed in seg- 
ments of “galvannealed” steel that 
nests together in a telescopic manner. 
The awning is rust-proof and fire- 
proof and can be provided with an in- 
side lock. 

The manufacturers point out that 
this means of blackout control can 
be quickly and easily operated, and 
that the metal covering for the win- 
dows affords protection to the glass 
against blast and flying splinters. 

& 


Pressure Regulator for 

Slasher Squeeze Rolls 

Norcross Laboratories, W a ban, 
Mass., have placed on the market the 
Norcross pressure regulator for giving 
the correct pressure control of squeeze 
rolis on slashers. It is a scientifically 
deigned controller, which applies uni- 
form pressure at each end of the roll 
independently of the other end, and 
it may be quickly adjusted to change 
blankets. The pressure is changed by 
rotating hand wheels on the regulator. 
The unit is of rugged construction with 
dust-proof and moisture-resistant seal- 
ed type ball bearings. <A safety de- 
vice prevents exceeding the safe pres- 
sure limit. Visible scales indicate 
accurately the correct pressure being 
applied. 

The manufacturers point out’ that 
when pressure on the squeeze rolls is 
obtained by the dead weight of the 
upper roll, this is insufficient, and 
furthermore it is not possible to vary 
either the weight or the distribution of 
the weight across the warp. With this 
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new controller, it is explained, correct 
pressure is applied throughout the 
Jength of the roller; and correct pres- 
sure permits increased operating speed, 
gives better size penetration, and re- 
duces the difficulty of yarn sticking 
to the slasher cylinders. 


oe 
New Fiber Cutter 


F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 6014 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
announced an improved fiber cutter 
for cutting staple fibers to uniform 
lengths. The manufacturer states it 
can be operated at greatly increased 
production rates, holds cuts to closely 
accurate lengths, and will handle the 
entire range of textile fibers in lengths 
required for either mixed or 100 per- 











New fiber cutter with wide range 


cent spinning and other special pur- 
poses. The machine will also handle 
hemp, sisal, asbestos-copper brake lin- 
ing, ete. 

Four interchangeable cutter heads 
are available to produce the full range 
of fibers, from flock to 8-inch lengths. 
Rayon, for example, can be cut to 1\%4- 
inch lengths at the rate of 750 to 1,000 
pounds per hour. The speed of the 


cutting head is synchronized with that 
of the feed rolls, so that the length of 
each cut is accurately controlled. 
Lengths of cut can be varied while the 
machine is running, within the ca- 
pacity of each cutter head, by means 
of a handwheel. Other features of the 
new machine include: self-sharpening 
knives, motor housed in base, variable 
speed drive, clutch to disengage feed 
rolls, tension release for feed, balanc- 
ed heavy-duty cutters, and ball bear- 


ings throughout at all important 
points. 
. 
“Blackout Paint” 
Maas & Waldstein Company, 438 


Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J., have 
announced a luminous “blackout” 
paint to be applied to objects to render 
them visible in the dark. The new 
paint owes’ its luminosity to a sub- 
stance which radiates light; it con- 
tains no toxic materials. After the 
paint has been exposed to the daylight 
or ordinary electric illumination for a 
few minutes, it is pointed out, it glows 
for about 20 hours and repeats the ac- 
tion after re-éxposure. The new paint 
must be used over a special primer and 
thinned out with’a special thinner, 
both of which are supplied with the . 
paint. Each coat air-dries in from one 
to four hours, depending on weather 
and other conditions. gad 
ee 


Revised Edition of 

Book on Flax 

The Textile Foundation, 10 Hast 40th 
Street, New York City, has issued a 
revised edition of its 32-page book on 
“The Production and Utilization of 
Flax and Its Products’. The original 
edition included a study by H. H. Wil- 
lis, dean of the textile school at Clem- 
son, S. C., on the growing, decortica- 
tion, degumming and spinning of flax 
on cotton and other spinning equip- 
ment. The revision, in charge of War- 
ren E. Emley, chief of the division of 
organic and fibrous materials of the 
National Bureau of Standards, takes 
a broader view of the national scene, 
and includes discussions of not only 
the experiments in the Southeast, 
which were covered by Mr. Willis and 
which are still being continued, but also 
of the utilization of flax by the spin- 
ning and paper industries, and of the 
flax farms in Oregon. 
o— 


Sea Island Convention 
to Be Held May 21-23 


The annual convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
will be held this year as usual, at Sea 
Island, Ga., it is announced by T. M. 
Forbes, secretary. The dates of the con- 
vention this year are May 21-23. 
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FIBER RESEARCH. In our laboratories and 
pilot plants, scientists are alw ays busy 
perfecting available types of rayon yarn 
and fiber, and developing special types 
for special purposes. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT. [o guide you in 
the design of “wanted” fabrics—new fab- 
rics which you can produce efficiently— 
fabrics taking advantage of the proper- 
ties of the new rayon yarns and fibers. 


MILL TECHNIQUE. A mill-size plant—the Sa 
‘Textile Unit—equipped with standard ee 
machinery for every phase of textile pro- i | | 


duction from fiber to finished fabric, to — ys 


help vou solve mill problems. 


SALES ASSISTANCE. Crown lested—one 
of America’s most trusted symbols of 
quality in rayon fabrics, helps sell fabrics 
every step of the way from grey goods 
to ultimate consumer. Find out how this 
selling plan can help you. 




















SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.:; Charlotte, N. C.; 


ROWN* RAYON 1s today going into 
* scores of new fabrics. New blends, new 
weaves, new finishes are appearing almost 
daily, as market after market turns to this 
versatile fiber. Amid this welter of new de- 
velopments, questions are bound to arise— 
especially among producers whose previous 
experience with rayon has been limited. 


It is to these new users of rayon. as well 


as to those who are employing rayon in new 
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applications, that our FOUR-PLY SERVICE 1s 
devoted. If you have a question involving 
rayon—from the properties of the fiber to the 
sale of finished fabrics—it may :pay you to 
bring that question direct to a great rayon 
headquarters—to American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. Here, without a penny of vost, you 
will get practical assistance from men skilled 
in solving textile problems. We welcome 


every opportunity to help you. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. > APPROVED 
PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkers- —— ; , » ma sal a — 

: he , “ \ WORLD'S ARGES "ROD R ) , ) , 
burg, W. Va.: Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, RAYON Rl LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. FABRIC Z U. S. Pat. Off Copr. 1942—American V o Can 
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Infra-Red Lamps for 
Carbonizing and Drying 
Lombard, Lowell, Mass., 
infra-red 
vegetable 


Riggs & 
have recently designed an 
lamp unit for carbonizing 
matter in woolen cloth after treating 
with acid and drying, and also for use 
as a “booster” in front of an ordinary 
tenter dryer. The manufacturers point 
to a saving in floor space and better 
result in the finished cloth. It is ex- 
plained that the rays penetrate and 
dry evenly from within and therefore 
leave the surface fibers in better con- 
dition and eliminate any tendency of 
the cloth to “yellow”; in addition to 


providing a great increase in produc- 
tion. 

The average infra-red unit consists 
of two sets of 175 lamps of the R-40, 
250-watt type mounted on two vertical 
boards 7 feet square, the lights being 
spaced on 6-inch centers and staggered 
to give a 3-inch pattern. These lamps 
develop a temperature in the cloth of 
about 500 degrees. The distance be- 
tween lamps on opposing boards varies 
from 10 to 18 inches. The number of 
times that the cloth passes through the 
unit varies with the weight, but the 
average is about three times. The unit 
is 2 feet long, 8 feet wide and 8 feet 


high. Cloth travels from 17% to 28 








The STARCHES 


You Need 





for Every Textile Purpose 


@ Pearl Corn Starch 


@ Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 


(all fluidities) 


@ Corn Dextrines (white and yellow) 

@ Corn Gums—for printing and finishing 

@ Fiberjel “V"—for Filament Viscose Sizing 

@ Fiberjel “SR’—for Spun Rayon Warp Sizing 


Our Textile Chemists can help you 


obtain the results you want. 


Their 


services are at your disposal. .,. 





s 
820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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yards per minute, depending on the 
weight, and total time of exposure 
averages about 25 seconds for a 12- 
ounce woolen cloth at 28 yards per 
minute. The usual location is between 
the tenter dryer and the folder. Cloth 
up to 78 inches wide can be handled 
and the k. w. consumption of the unit 
is 87%. It is pointed out that one 
requirement for the most successful 
operation of this equipment is to slight- 
ly over-dry the cloth in the tenter 
dryer, that is, to “start” the burrs at 
that point. It is stated that these 
lights are applicable for any process 
requiring high temperature, such as 
waterproofing and wrinkleproofing of 
cloth. 
aa 


Differential Hand Chain Hoist 


Conco Engineering Works, Mendota, 
ill., have announced a new differential 
hand chain hoist especially designed 
for application where use is not con- 
tinuous nor speed a vital factor. It is 
available in capacities from one 
through two tons. It is of sturdy con- 
struction, with heavy sheaves support- 
ed by malleable iron ribbed yokes, The 
chain pockets are so formed that wear 
on the chain is eliminated, and the 
yokes so designed that it is impossible 
for the chain to leave the sheaves 
when lifting. The chain is electric- 
welded, of special analysis steel with 
all links of uniform shape and pitch. 
Both the upper and lower hooks are 
drop forged, heat treated steel. The 
lower hook is equipped with a Timken 
thrust bearing which permits the load 
to turn easily and prevents the twist- 
ing of the chain as it enters the pock- 
ets of the upper sheave. 


© 


New Rayon Staple Fiber 
for Rugs-Carpets 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
rayon staple fiber designed particular- 
ly for use in rugs and carpets and 
known as “Tufton”. As the name indi- 
cates, it is designed not only for the 
tuft of rugs, but is also a tough and 
durable rayon. The company sought a 
combination of characteristics that 
would give the new product the great- 
est possible value for consumer satis- 
faction. Toughness was produced by 
combining the best possible degrees of 
resilience, flexibility, and _ tenacity. 
Freedom from soiling was aided by 
giving the fiber special qualities of 
smoothness, it is pointed out. Research 
work on the fiber is being continued 
with the object of extending its field 
of usefulness. 
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AMERICAN COTTON PRESENTS 
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A Zeek Selling Appeal 


for Cotton 


“At work, at rest, at play, you’re at your best when you are 
fresh and clean”... This theme, plus the fact that cotton can 
stand up under hard wear and come back fresh from repeated 
washing, is the basis for a new national advertising campaign, 
backed by 12,000,000 cotton farmers and the American Cotton 
Industry. 


Pages in national women’s magazines, general magazines and 
style publications will form the background of monthly sales 
promotion for Cotton in— 

@ WoMEN’s CLOTHING 

@ Sports WEAR 

@ MEN’s SHirtTs, UNDERWEAR AND SOCKS 
@ CoTTON Work CLOTHES 

@ CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 

@ CoTTON HoME FurRNIsHINGS 





“Cotton Freshness for fighting trim” is a new and timely mer- 
chandising sales appeal for a nation girded for war. 


Watch for announcements and tie in with American Cotton 
promotions. Write for mats, store and window display material 
—-they are free to stores requesting them. 





Here are some of the belps available for your promotion of 
Cotton Freshness in May 


Fam Fakes 
FOR FIGHTING THtin 














Suggested newspaper 
layout featuring ‘‘Cot- 
ton Freshness for Fight- 
ing Trim.’”’ Designed for 
use in advertising cot- 
ton dresses and other 
cotton apparel. 














Window Poster. This 
two-color poster (size 
19x24) is a key display 
piece for this and future 
cotton promotions. If 
you do not have one al- 
ready, order now. 


Easel mounted repro- 
duction of full-page ad- 
vertisement in May 
issue of Good House- 
keeping Magazine shown 
on this page. 


Vf 
\ 


y 


riw’ 


Radio shorts in script 
form (50 words and 
100 words) for use in 
regular radio advertis- 
ing or as spot announce- 
ments. 


Order Material From 


Mat of Logotype Slogan 
carried in all magazine 
advertisements. Avail- 
able in 2-column, 4- 
column, and 6-column 
widths. 





Electrotype of American 
cotton emblem— (half- 
inch, inch, and one and 
one-half inch) for use 
on labels and tags, and 
in all printed advertis- 
ing. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Orders must be received by April 10th to insure delivery 
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This lead-off message in the May issue of. Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, flanked by twenty pages of brilliant editorial text, will 
introduce this powerful new and timely merchandising theme to 
millions of American women. 


Already, stores in more than fifty major cities are planning 
to hitch their cotton sales wagon to this merchandising star. 


In addition to providing a background of national advertis- 
ing, the Cotton industry is prepared to furnish sales helps and 
materials to retailers requesting them. On this page is a brief 
description of promotion material available, on request, without 
charge. 

Get Ready for 
COTTON WEEK 


MAY 15-23 


To Sell More Cotton 






in Your Advertising 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA—COTTON TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE 
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Pigment Dyeing 
with Aridye 


Considerable interest attaches to the 


















recent announcement of Aridye Corpo- 


ration, Fair Lawn, N. J., that it is 


now licensing mills to do  pigment- 
dyeing with Aridye, which has made 


tremendous strides in textile printing. 
The corporation announced last month 
that within recent months, following a 
number of years of research, the Ari- 
dye padding method has used 
commercially in dyeing several million 
yards of fabric, employing pigmented 
emulsions of the water-in-oil type. This 
done under U. S. Patent No. 


been 


work is 


2,248,696, 
mer, 

The company says further that, “We 
believe this method of pigment dyeing 
will be extensively when super- 
ior lightfastness is required on special 
rayon fabric, and when lightfastness 
plus secrubfastness is required on cot- 
ton fabrics such as shirting and work 
clothing.” 

It is further announced that there 
is special opportunity for the use of 
this process in defense work. Aridye 
Sandbag Brown, a solution of asphalt 


issued to Aridye last sum- 


used 


and emulsifying agents in mineral 
spirits, has been formulated to meet 


specifications of the Corps of Engi- 
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MODERN 


Electric Promelled 


%* LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
a a + + hockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 




















* STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ""AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 


in congested creas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 





Ibs. 
D 





_ Manufacturers for Over Thirty Years 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





* HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. 
Max. 
o* Bs 

wheel 
Quiet drive. 
tor-Brush 
Flow control. 


% TIERING 





High Lift Type 







wide, 6” high with 60” 
lift. 



















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 









ad 





*% LOADING 


Platform Type 


3000 ibs. capacity has’ = 
platform 55” long, 26” = 





4000 Ib. capacity. = 
Equipped with pneumatic = 
tires. Exceptionally speedy = 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control. 
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Tractor 





Has 


Peeeeeaeeeee 


P. Two 
steer. 


Power- 













67 W. 87th St. 


IREQUEST DETAILS AND LITERATURE 
Nth ce) ) Walon a UV bi 10) te -Wale) meted 


Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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neers, and its use as a coloring medi- 
um, emulsified with naphthe- 
nate solution, mineral spirits and wa- 
ter, has been approved by the develop- 
ment section, Chief of Engineers, War 
Department. This emulsion may be 
applied on a two-roll padder and dried 
by any available method, i.e, dry 
cans, tenter or special dryers. 

Aridye camouflage colors, manufac- 
tured specifically for application on 
osnaburg or burlap as required by the 
office of Chief of Engineers, it is stat- 
ed, will be used on most of the recent 
contracts for dyeing 13,000,000 yards 
of camouflage material by this method. 


€ 
Plastic Floor Material 


Flash-Stone 


copper 


Company, Ine, 1930 
North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has developed a resurfacer 
which, it is pointed out, can be install- 
ed without any interruption to floor 
traffic. It is a ready-mixed plastic 
material that is rolled or tamped into 
used im- 


new floor 


a hard surface, and can be 


mediately. Installation is made quick- 
ly without troweling. The material 
may be applied directly to old con- 


crete, steel, stone, wood or brick floors 
or walks. The material is a plastic 
held together by cohesion. 
& 
New Sequence Timer for 
Resistance Welding 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
a new weld and sequence timer for 
use in automatic resistance spot, butt 
or projection welding. The timing 
circuit is fully electronic and consists 
essentially of a resistor capacitor cir- 
cuit whose charging rate is adjustable 
by varying a resistor. The voltage of 
the circuit is applied to the grid of a 
thyretron tube so that after a pre- 
determining charging time has elapsed 
the thyretron is energized and operates 
the relay. 

e 
Camouflage Paints 


Trusecon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., 
have announced Truscon camouflage 
coating, based on U. S. Army specifi- 
cations for camouflage or visual de- 
ception for industrial areas, and also 
for civilian projects where the intent 
is for the user to avail himself of 
the results of the studies by the U. S8. 
Army Corps of Engineers in the se- 
lection of colors on buildings, bridges, 
water tanks and similar structures to 
make them less visible to the eye or 
Truscon camouflage coating 
is put up in 9 colors, plus black and 
white. The colors are dead flat and 
do not show any mirror-like reflection 
viewed at 


ecnmera, 


or high lights even when 


sharp angles. 




















How Long Does It Take 
YOU to Oil Your Spindles? 


Could you flush and lubricate 240 spindles in 1 hour’s time? 
A prominent rayor manufacturer states that it formerly took 
5 to 6 hours but now they do the job in 1 hour with the 
WICACO. 


Another manufacturer, spinning large 3 lb. packages, finds 
that it new requires but 45 seconds to flush and lubricate each 
bolste1 —smaller ones 15 seconds. 


This machine saves from 15 to 45 seconds’ time in oiling 
each spindle, depending on the size of the spindle. It guaran- 
tees a correct oil level at all times without the necessity of 
measuring proper amount of oil. There’s no overflowing—no 
dirty yarn. Old oil is drawn back into tank where it is renewed 
through filters and a magnetic separator which removes all im- 
purities and ferrous particles. Just think of the 


Time - Labor - Oil - Yarn - Money SAVED 
with the 


WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


FOR COTTON AND RAYON SPINDLES 





Operation is so simple anyone can do the - 
job. One squeeze of the gun-grip fills bol- 
ster base to proper level and withdraws excess oil into tank. 
Machine is entirely self contained, readily portable and requires 
no connections except to lighting circuit. [nexpensive to pur- 
chase and quickly pays for itself in savings. 


Write today for Details and Price. 


sre WICACO 


MACHINE CORPORATION 


Precision Workmanship Since 1868 
WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


New England Representative 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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No Humidifier co 
possibly have Everything 


Every Humidifier has 
Something 


gineering; 
" ee oe ee Ss omething ’ 
_ the right “something 
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for ~ 'j want done. 


CENTRAL STATION 


Parks-Cramer Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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————————C—C 


NOTES. 


About Men ou Know 





WILLIAM BROWN, production manag- 
er at the Langdale (Ala.) Mill Division 
of the West Point Mfg. Company, has 
become assistant superintendent of the 
company’s Shawmut (Ala.) Division, 
succeeding FRANK PATE, who has be- 
come associated with the Wehadkee 
Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, Ala., of which 
JoE L, LANIER is president. 


S. FRANK JONES has been made sec- 
retary-assistant treasurer of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., succeeding 
Curis SuBER, who has retired after 34 
years of service. Mr. Jones has been 
purchasing agent for these mills and 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Company group, 
and is succeeded in this position by C. 
G. SEABROOK. 


C. W. WitsBanks, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Gayle plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., has be- 
come overseer of spinning at the Er- 
langer Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
succeeding Irvine L. BLALocK, who re- 
tired after 27 years of service to de- 
vote his time to private business in- 
terests. 


GEORGE P. Swirt has been elected 
president of the Muscogee Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. He has been vice- 
president and sales manager, and as 
president succeeds Epwarp W. SwiIrFt, 
who has held that position for more 
than 40 years, and now becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


R. H. DuPILLE has become assistant 
to W. B. Shuford, general superintend- 
ent of the Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. 
C. Mr. Dupille has been an industrial 
engineer with C. L. Stevens Company, 
and has been working on time study 
and production control in the Shuford 
organization for several years. 





BE. LL. Philpot, 50, assistant secretary- 
assistant treasurer of the W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Company, passed away in Atlanta 
= aoe 3, two days after the death of his 
‘*Phil’’, as Mr. Philpot was known to all, 
oined the Smith organization in 1918, as 
eeper, became accountant, paymaster, 
office manager, credit manager, and then a 
director and officer of the company that pub- 
lishes ‘‘Cotton’’ and four other business and 
technical magazines. An able —- a 
considerate and helpful friend, he will be 
—_ by his associates for his helpful- 
ess, gentility and good humor. His passing 
leaves a void in this organization, where + 
cheerfulness, good judgment and ability will 
be greatly “missed. 
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J. B. Doar, JR., has resigned as sec- 


retary of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Company, 
Greenville, S. C., to become secretary 
of Exposition Cotton Mills Company, 
Atlanta, where GrorGe E. GLENN, JR., 
of Lindale, Ga., recently became presi- 
dent and general manager. 


JOHN J. WILSON has resigned as vice- 
president of The Terrell Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., to join the staff of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturers of bomb sights and oth- 
er airplane equipment. 


W. W. SLEDGE has been elected presi- 
dent of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, succeeding the late A. H. Carr. 
Mr. Sledge, 43, is a Durham attorney 
who has been counsel and director of 
the corporation. 


RosBeErRT S. MEBANE has become over- 
seer of carding at Mill No. 1, Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. He formerly was overseer of card- 
ing at night at Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C. 


J. E. DUNCAN, formerly night over- 
seer of carding at Thomaston Cotton 
Mills No. 1 and No. 2, Thomaston, Ga., 
has become night superintendent at the 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga. 





Wick Rose Heads Research 
for American Viscose Corp. 


H. W. Rose, head of the staple fiber 
sales division of the American Viscose 
Corporation in New York, has been 
transferred to the company’s head of- 
fice in Wilmington, Del., to take charge 
of the research and planning depart- 
ment of the corporation. Mr. Rose join- 
ed the American Viscose Corporation in 
1924 in charge of sales for the south- 
ern territory. In 1925 he established 
the first rayon sales office in the South 
in Charlotte, N. C., and in 1932 return- 
ed to New York. In 19386 Mr. Rose was 
appointed head of staple fiber sales. 

William N. Chace has been appoint- 
ed head of the staple fiber sales divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Rose. Mr. Chace, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Rose, attend- 
ed the University of Virginia and en- 
tered the textile business in New York 
in 19384 as grey goods sales agent for 
Lawton Mills, of Plainfield, Conn. He 
joined the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion in 1939. 


CHARLES WOLFF, III, general manag- 
er of the American Bemberg and North 


American Rayon Corp. plants at Eliza- 


bethton, Tenn., has been called into ac- 
tive army duty, as major. 


C. H. SAUNDERS has become superin- 
tendent of the Newton Rayon Mills of 
Burlington Mills Corp., Newton, N. C., 
succeeding RoBERT Poovey, who has 
been called to active army duty. 


J. H. YoAKuUM has become overseer 
of weaving at Granby plant of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, S. C. He was former- 
ly at the Dan River Division of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
at Danville, Va. 


Fk’. J. CHADWICK, formerly located at 
Asheville, N. C., as representative of 
the National Oil Products Co., has been 
transferred to the company’s home of- 
fice at Harrison, N. J. 


HuGH BALLARD has been made super- 
intendent of Park Yarn Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., succeeding J. C. KEt- 
LER who retired because of ill health. 


Obituary 


BERTRAND A. PaRKEs, 72, former 
president and founder of The National 
Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., passed away on February 8, after 
an extended illness. He founded The 
National Drying Machinery Co., in 
1920, after 18 years as development en- 
gineer for The Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co. 


MILTON EXNSOR passed away at his 
home in Lincolnton, N. C., in March. A 
native of Maryland, Mr. Ensor remov- 
ed South 35 years ago, and held a num- 
ber of executive positions in southern 
mills prior to his retirement to oper- 
ate a textile machinery sales concern 
some years ago. 


FRANK G. GERMAN, North Carolina 
representative of Acme Steel Co., pass- 
ed away on February 16, following an 
extended illness. He was born in York- 
Shire England, in 1898, and had been 
in Charlotte, representing Acme Steel 
Company, since 1925. 


WILLIAM C. VEREEN, 82, founder of 
the Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, 
Ga., passed away on February 16, aft- 
er an extended illness. He was the fa- 
ther of WILLIAM J. VEREEN of Moul- 
trie. 


J. i. F1eELps, 51, overseer of spinning, 
Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills, Erwin, 
N. C., passed away on February 1 fol- 
lowing injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Frep L. SMYRE, 61, president of A. 
M. Smyre Mfg. Co., passed away in late 
January, following a heart attack. 
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DAY AND NIGHT... 

.. the work goes on. 
This recent photograph 
of one part of the Bar- 
ber-Colman Plant typi- 
fies that spirit which has 
altered our usual work- 
ing and sleeping houts, 
to the end that produc- 
tive capacity may never 
be idle. 





FO a MOR os WAR MATERIEL 


ME el Oe LAC CL ee 
Increasing Needs for B-C Products in War Materiel Production 








AUTOMATIC 

SPOOLER 
One of the Barber-Col- 
man Products used in 
wat materiel plants, to 
speed the processing, 
lower the production 
cost, and maintain the 
quality of needed fabrics 
of many kinds. The man- 
ufacture of parts for 
these machines goes for- 
ward on a full time 
schedule. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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with Culotix 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


With priorities .. shortages .. substitutes Used as an after treatment. Culofix pre- 
and the growing seareity of high grade vents such color bleeding in all rayons., 
eolors bringing many other problems. cottons and mixtures..either eloth or 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 
the trouble oceurs while the fabric is Ask us how you ean try it. 


batched up after dyeing; in the finishing 


Arkansas Co.,. Ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
to water is necessary .. the cure is Culofix Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 


bath: or any other place where fastness 
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A REAL 


Slasher Improvement 
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This adjustable ball bearing 
hanger for size vats is a 
heavy duty, self-aligning 
bearing to support copper 
size rolls. Accurate roll 
alignment is maintained. 











West Point FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


The West Point Foundry & Machine Company has recently 
changed the design of the slasher center frame, in order to 
equip slashers with three cylinders, one 7’ diameter and two 
5’ diameter. By placing the 7’ diameter cylinder on top of 
the two 5’ cylinders which are placed in tandem at the bot- 
tom, by mounting on journals in ball bearings, the combina- 
tion makes an easy-running, compact unit. The additional 
drying surface permits higher yarn speed. With contact 
rolls, the above arrangement develops about 215 square 
feet of drying surface in contact with the yarn, as com- 
pared with much less drying surface on a standard two- 
cylinder slasher. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Page 23 


Sonoco Catalog 





. eleven colors—-dyed in the pulp and each 





requiring a complete change-over in our paper 
mills—have been eliminated for the duration... 


and with the full approval of our customers. 


SONOCO pioneered this development as a means 


not as important as increasing our total production. 





As a substitute measure, we can supply a partly : 


dyed cone, but mainly we can supply 10 to 15% 





more production in vital textile paper carriers. 


Fp PEFENSE 
a f 


fod BUY 


Our technical service department is at your call 








y to better identification of yarn. It is important, but 





rachel to help solve any problems resulting from this 


(BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








change-over. 




















SONGCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


= Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


() PAPER CARRIERS) BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





A Merit System for Grading Employees? 


A SYSTEM of grading employees—merit grading. 
OLD-TIMER predicts that with the growing attention 
to human relations and union contracts becoming more 
and more important from a management standpoint, 
that some smart overseer or superintendent is going 
to work out a practical system of grading employees. 

Such a grading might be called a merit system or 
be known by some other appropriate designation. The 
system might take into account the percentage of pro- 
duction of the employee—his attendance record—his 
promptness or tardiness at starting time—his general 
attitude toward his work—his co-operation with the 
management—his care of machinery—his care of 
stock (cloth, warp, filling, roving or whatever the em- 
ployee handles)—his record of inferior work (sec- 
onds)—and all other items which the management of 
a particular mill considers to be of importance in 
classifying an employee into grades of first-, second- 
and third-class, or into grades of A, B, and C, or 100 
per cent, 95 per cent, 90 per cent or whatever way 
you decide is the best and most effective way to grade 
them. 

Of course all of you (we suppose) have some meth- 
od or system now of showing the cloth production, sec- 
onds, ete., of each weaver, the hanks or production of 
each spinner and frame hand, etc., but, frankly, how 
much results are you getting out of your present sys- 
tem? When have you talked to a weaver, a spinner or 
a frame hand about their percentage of production 
or inferior work? Darn this one-hundred-year old 
system by which mill employees are paid, anyway. 

OLD-TIMER took charge of a mill once upon a time 
—in fact, before World War No. 1 when overseers and 
superintendents had more authority to set up rates 
of pay, etc., than we have today. Well, it was dobby 
work and the production was way down in a deep 
well or something. The weave room as a whole was 
not averaging over 86 per cent production. We set 
up three rates for everything; that is, we called 86 
per cent our base rate and if we were paying 30 cents 
per cut for a style of goods (we had no pick counters), 
we would pay that rate to all weavers whose produc- 
tion was 86 per cent. Then for 90 per cent we paid 32 


cents per cut and for 95 per cent production we paid 33 
cents. Oh boy, you should have seen that production 
come up and the cost per pound go down and then 
down some more, far beyond our expectations. And 
were those weavers pleased! Well, why in Heck can’t 
some of you smart guys figure out some kind of a 
system which will get operatives all pepped up like 
that system did? Thinking back to that experience is 
what prompted OLD-TIMER to suggest a merit system 
of grading employees. 

Yes, we realize that there are a lot of complica- 
tions in working out such a system, but that is true 
of most any new idea you wish to put into effect. Your 
first thought is probably, who and how would the grad- 
ing be done and our first thought is that probably a 
committee could be set up for this purpose. A com- 
mittee consisting of the overseer, second hand, one or 
two good loom fixers and two or three outstanding 
weavers. The production and seconds records would 
speak for themselves and therefore would be no trou- 
ble to grade. But such items as the employee’s gen- 
eral attitude toward his work could be discussed by 
the committee after the overseer and second hands had 
explained to the committee what they consider the 
qualifications of that particular employee were and 
why. 

The deliberations of these committee meetings 
would in our opinion be of great moral value to the 
plant. For example, the committee would soon learn 
what qualities in a weaver would gain good grading. 
The overseer or second-hand would explain to the com- 
mittee that a certain weaver was O. K., so far as get- 
ting production and quality was concerned but that 
this particular weaver’s general attitude toward his 
relations with fellow employees was not so conducive 
to good feeling and co-operation. Such information 
would be explained in general conversation by members 
of the committee to all operatives. In other words, the 
loom fixers and weavers on the committee would talk 
“out of school” and this fact would be darn good prop- 
aganda which the management now has no effective 
way of getting over to the employees. 

Think it over, fellows, take the idea and fit it to 
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your local conditions, improve on it, work it out in 
detail by discussing it with all of your men and get 
your ideas down on paper before you discuss it with 
the section men and operatives, and then get their re- 
action and their ideas. Stay away from the thought 
that you are doing it simply to increase production, 
but rather that you feel there should be some way 
for operatives who are most efficient and co-opera- 
tively inclined to have credit some way for their good 
qualifications, that it will have a tendency to raise 
the general standard of all employees and that every- 
body will not only benefit by the system but employees 
will enjoy their work to a much greater extent, that 
everybody will be happier with their work; they will 
be proud of their jobs; the system will tend to bring 
about a feeling similar to the feeling a community 
has for its baseball team or basketball team. 

It is human nature, fellows, for all human beings 
to have something to “‘look up’’ to, something to wor- 
ship like we worship heroes. 

Gosh, if you can instill a small portion of such a 
feeling among your employees for their jobs, for the 
firm they work for, you will have something money 
cannot buy. 

This is certainly a subject worthy of the best at- 
tention of us all. 


*Blowing-Off”’ Is 
a Bad Practice 


GOSH, fellows, that “blowing-off’’ is surely some 
mess! In all the mills we have seen in the last few 
years we honestly believe that blowing-off the ma- 
chinery with compressed air is the most neglected job 
in the mill. It seems that it is just one of those things 
which has crept up on the management without the 
overseers and superintendents realizing how much bad 
work it is really causing. 

We would like to know how much labor is being 
saved in the average mill by using the blowing-off 
system. It certainly would take a considerable saving 
to come anywhere near balancing the loss in bad work, 
ends down on fly frames, ends down on spinning, ex- 
tra breaks on spooling and warping, extra stops on 
the looms caused by gouts, etc.,—gouts in the cloth, 
gouts everywhere caused by fly and other waste being 
blown into the work at every process. 

The more you look into the matter the more it 
appears to be “sloppy” manufacturing. OLD-TIMER has 
an idea that the first thing he would do when taking 
charge of a mill would be to stop blowing-off machin- 
ery in all places where it could be done from a prac- 
tical standpoint. 





Salvaging *Blitzed” 





WAR, with its devastation and swiftness, gives in- 
terest to these photographs from “Somewhere in Eng- 
land”. This is “blitzed” cotton, retrieved from the 
bottom of the ocean, from partly burned ships, from 
bombed warehouses and blitzed docks, by a nation 
sorely pressed for raw materials. It looks unusable, 
but nothing goes to waste in Great Britain these days 

especially such a scarce commodity as cotton. 


The photograph at the left shows some of this 





Cotton in England 


Wide World Photos 


salvaged cotton, some of it having been in the ocean 
for as long as 18 months. The workers are piling it 
preparatory to placing it on conveyor belts for sorting 
in the mill. At the right, women workers separate the 
blitzed cotton. The burned and charred parts are torn 
off and saved for use in munitions and for other pur- 
poses. Cotton suitable for spinning is sent on into the 
mill. This damaged cotton is collected by the govern- 
ment’s Cotton Control Office and distributed among 
small mills equipped to do salvage work. 
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THESE COTS 





LAST LONGER 








and can be rebuffed 3 to 4 times! 


That’s one reason why 40% of today’s active spindles 


are equipped with Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


ARTIME’S increasing pro- 
duction load makes the im- 
portance of long-wearing equipment 
greater than ever. That’s why 
hundreds of mills are thankful 
they’re spinning on Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. For these effi- 
cient roll coverings not only help to 
spin better yarn . . . they last longer. 
The initial life of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots is longer than that of 


ARMSTRONG’S 
EX OL OL OM OD. Ge OL OM 


ordinary coverings. Moreover, you 
can rebuff each cot three to four 





times—make it like new—for as 
little as 4¢ per rebuffing! Mill 
operators find that these advan- 
tages mean greatly lowered main- 
tenance costs. But that’s not all! 
The superior physical properties 
of Armstrong’s Cork make it 
possible for mills to run at peak 


eficiency—with minimum loss of 


production due to end breakage, 
eyebrowing, clearer waste, and top 
roll laps. Cork’s high coefficient of 
friction produces uniform drafting 
with minimum slippage. The result 
is a stronger, more uniform product. 

Take advantage of the facilities 
of our sales, research, and engi- 
neering departments. Armstrong 
Representatives are on the road as 
usual and will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their specialized ex- 
perience. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Section, 923 


Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CORK COTS 
ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Why Use More Power Than You Need? 


The United States Government has asked the textile industry to 
conserve power during the present war. CUTLER SAK TAPE 
is the ORIGINAL POWER-SAVING SPINNING TAPE. 


fs f le g Interior tapes with high-sounding names, produced in imitation 
U of and subsequent to CUTLER TAPE, cannot equal in quality 


SAK TAP E; the patented Cutler product. 


In war emergency, as in peace, the best is none too good for 
our country’s needs, and the best in spinning tape is CUTLER 
SAK. 








ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P. O. BOX 752 ATLANTA, GA. 
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How to Remedy 
Stuck Spindles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There is not a practical man in the mill but who 
will admit that stuck spindles in a card room are a 
common occurrence. In the summer months I have 
seen frames gradually run slower and slower and fin- 
ally stop on the first downward traverse after doffing. 
In such cases the section man or secondhand will put 
dressing on the belt or tighten the belt. This of course 
will start the frame in most cases, and when the down- 
ward traverse is completed and the carriage begins to 
rise, it will raise all the stuck spindles. 

To most section men or secondhands, such a case 
is most discouraging, especially if there are a dozen 
or more spindles stuck. In such instances you will see 
the section men tug away on each spindle. Let us as- 
sume that you have nine stuck spindles. It is fair to 
assume that at least 5 minutes were taken up with 
each spindle, so the frame has been stopped over 45 
minutes. The reader, I know, will admit that in some 
cases from 10 to 20 minutes is wasted on a hard stuck 
spindle. 

Many times, however, the job is done very quickly 
by what I term a smart Alec. He gets a file and strikes 
the spindle on each side near the bolster, inflicting 
a few nicks on the smooth spindle, and of course, when 
the spindle is forced down the bolster, the nicks will 
loosen the foreign matter in the bolster and the spin- 
dle can be removed very easily. 

This should not be allowed because all spindles are 
hardened steel and in time such nicks will wear the 
inside of the bolster and then you have shaky spindles. 


Loosening Stuck Spindle 


Please be reminded that a stuck spindle is very hot 
and that the heat has expanded both the spindle and 
bolster, so why tug away when both are in such a con- 
dition, and keep the frame stopped and lose produc- 
tion? 

When you have a stuck spindle do not disturb the 
spindle gear. Remove the bolster and spindle and start 
the frame. Next, run cold water on the bolster and 
spindle until both are cold. 

Then open your vise just enough so as to admit 
the spindle with the bolster over and in contact with 
the jaws of the vise. Just raise both and a quick drop 
will drop the spindle out of the bolster. Next, clean 
the bolster and at doffing time replace the bolster and 
spindle. You have not disturbed the spindle gear, so 
it requires no setting. 

This procedure in case of stuck spindles saves time 
and production and it is the easy way. 

WASH (R. I.) 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


Question on Timing of 
Harness and Pick 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the best timing of the harness on average 
plain weave? At what position should the shuttle en- 
ter the shed? What relation or effect does the timing 
of the harness have on the timing of the pick? Which 
should be timed first, or does it make any difference? 

I know that every man who has ever worked on 
looms has an answer for these questions, but there 
is one best way and place to make these settings, and 
any variation from that point either way is just that 
much off, and so I think it would be interesting to 
have a thorough discussion of these and any other 
points they might bring up in the How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE department of COTTON, and I hope many of 
your readers will participate, giving their ideas and 
experiences fully, with reasons. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7349 





Method of Paying 
Warpers and Creelers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Is the maximum production on warpers obtained by 
paying the creelers and tenders by the piece or by 
the hour? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7297 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The fairest and the best method of pay for creelers 
and tenders on warpers is based on piece-work. This 
applies equally to warper and creeler alike. The pro- 
duction is dependent upon the skill of the operative 
and therefore an extremely efficient operative should 
receive an added remuneration for his additional skill. 
The criticism is that management will make the mis- 
take of constantly changing the piece rates as the op- 
erative forges ahead on his production. 

A suggestion would be that the management figure 
the cost per unit, of say 10,000 yards, of warping and 
creeling as received on the hourly rate of pay. If 
this figure is deducted by say 5 per cent and then 
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used as a unit for piece rate, he will find that his 
production is usually increased accordingly and then 
the weekly wage of this individual employee will sur- 
pass his old remuneration. At the same time the man- 
agement has reduced its cost of this operation. 

This base piece rate should be established only after 
much watching and study. As the operative increases 
his weekly rate of pay by increasing his production, 
it is not fair for the management to go back and scale 
the base piece rate down accordingly. 

In some cases the warping is also an inspecting op- 
eration. If the operative is penalizing his piece rate 
production by the inspection, then the hourly rate is 
the only recourse. You can rest assured there will be 
mighty little inspection accomplished with the piece 
rate system of pay. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7302 
a QO 


How Should Speed of 
Card Be Inereased? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In these days of increasing production of mill 
equipment, here are some questions on carding I should 
like to submit for discussion in the “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department: 

If the doffer is changed from 6 to 9 r.p.m., I feel 
that the licker-in should be stepped up from 400 to 
600 r.p.m., in order to get the same cleaning. Is that 
true? If so, what should happen to the settings? 
Should they be opened or closed, and if so, how much? 

What effect, if any, would the higher licker-in 
apeed have on the breaking strength of the yarn? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7350 





Meehanieal and Actual 
Twist in Warp Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I do not think that there is a specific answer to 
the question “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7316” has asked on 
page 93 of the January 1942 issue about the percentage 
difference in mechanical and actual twist in 14s warp 
yarn. I say this for these reasons: 

1. Twist in single yarn is very hard to determine 
accurately. No two people operating the same twist 
counter are likely to get the same twist, all other fac- 
tors remaining unchanged. 

2. The variation that exists in the best yarn, in- 
fluences twist. Higher twist will be found in thin 
places than in thick places. 

3. As the bobbin increases in diameter, all other 
factors remaining constant, the twist increases slight- 
ly. The twist put into yarn is: Spindle speed minus 
number of turns required to wind yarn delivered di- 
vided by inches per minute delivered by the front roll. 
It requires more turns of bobbin to wind yarn de- 
livered when the bobbin is empty than when it is full. 
By substitution in the foregoing formula one can see 
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that the bobbin diameter of yarn affects the twist. 

4. There exists some slippage even in a tape driven 
spindle. This is a variable. By conclusive tests with 
frames within a plant, one can determine what per- 
centage one should allow for slippage in the determi- 
nation of theoretical twist. 

5. The front roll delivers so many yards per minute 
of yarn. When these yards delivered are twisted, there 
takes place some contraction. These same yards are 
stretched some, too. On some spindles the contraction 
might exceed the stretch. On some spindles the stretch 
might exceed the contraction. This is caused by the 
variation that exists in type travelers used, condition 
of travelers, condition of rings, and type of rings. So, 
when the effects of either contraction or elongation 
are taken into consideration with the yards delivered 
by the front roll, there exist two other variables that 
affect the twists of yarn. 

When the foregoing conditions exist, I do not think 
that it is possible to say specifically what should be 
the difference between mechanical and actual twist. 
If there were no variables, no difference should exist. 
When and if cotton manufacturing can become an 
exact science, we can eliminate all variables. Then 
there should always be no difference between actual 
twist and the twist figured through the twist gearing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7325 


Drying Dyed Skeins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with interest the question on page 110 of 
the November 1941 issue of Cotton concerning drying 
dyed skeins. The inquirer was asking what tempera- 
ture should be used in the drying room for dyed skeins 
to dry them as quickly as possible without damaging 
the yarn, and also asked for the relative humidity that 
should be maintained in order to have 8 per cent mois- 
ture in the yarn, plied yarn, 8s/4. 

With reference to the proper relative humidity to 
be maintained in drying dyed skeins, I have had no 
experience with this in recent years and my experi- 
ence about 15 years ago was with an old dryer which 
was not under control, so I don’t know if I can help 
this man out or not. 

Concerning drying, we run the temperature up as 
high as 260 degrees F. to 275 degrees F. on our dyed 
yarn, but not the bleach or bleach base colors. We 
hold these down to 200 degrees F. High temperatures 
on bleach yellows the shade but we do not find that 
high temperatures weaken the yarn at all. We are 
careful, however, to rinse the yarn thoroughly of all 
chemicals and we very carefully select all finishing 
oils because some of the finishing materials will not 
stand up under high heats. 

When we run these high temperatures we cannot 
maintain a very high relative humidity. I prefer te 
dry the yarn down almost to bone dry, not absolutely, 
but maintaining a small amount of moisture, says 2 
per cent regain, for instance. But we have one condi- 
tion with packages while the man asking the question 
has an entirely different problem with skeins, and may 
not be in position to condition the yarn after drying. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7326 
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Seconds in Weaving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This has reference to the request of your “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7249” on page 95 of the August 1941 
issue, who asked for discussion on seconds and how 
they may be prevented. 

When we think of bad cloth, or seconds, there come 
to mind such things as oil spots, kinky filling, pulled- 
in filling, hard size, drop threads, bare warp, heavy 
places, mis-picks, etc. At this time I wish to list only 
a few causes of bad cloth. It is hoped that someone 
will find the list useful as a suggestion sheet, and 
check their weave rooms for similar troubles. These 
causes for bad cloth are what would be classed as 
little troubles, but much bad work can be traced direct- 
ly to them. It has been my experience that the great- 
est portion of seconds is caused by allowing these little 
things, and others, to get by. 

Comparatively new weavers should be watched 
closely for some weeks. Noticing that a roll of cloth 
had worked to one end of the cloth rod and was get- 
ting oily from the end of the loom, I pointed it out to 
the weaver and she said “Law, I didn’t think to watch 
down under there!” 

Proper tie thread should be kept at hand. Watching 
a weaver for a few moments I discovered that he could 
not get a particular warp end to stay up. On investi- 
gating, I found his tie thread was made up of single 
yarn while the ends of the warp were of 2-ply yarn. 
The ply yarn, being twisted in the opposite direction 
to the single yarn, naturally kept untwisting the single 
and causing it to break. 

On hot summer days the tie thread the weaver uses 
is often blackened by oil from his hands. Some shirt- 
ing made for a customer was satisfactory in design 
and weave, but was objectionable as a lot because an 
oil blackened end had been allowed to get through once 
in a while. These black ends were from six inches to 
a yard in length and were noticeable in the finished 
shirting. 

All black ends do not come from the oil on the 
weaver’s hands. The spinning and card room operatives 
are often responsible for black ends. The trouble some- 
times originates in the opening room. If we take a 
comb, made from old card clothing, and curry off the 
bits of oil and grease from the outside of the cotton 
bale, it will do much to keep down these short lengths 
of black ends in the cloth. 

Make it easy for the weaver to keep clean hands. 
If no rag is near when he starts to let the cloth back 
after a pick-up, the oil from the take-up gears is pretty 
certain to get on his hands, and then be rubbed on 
the cloth being woven. It is good practice to keep a 
rag fastened to the loom just over the take-up gears. 
This rag should be changed often enough to insure 
that it stays free from an excessive amount of oil and 
dirt, 

See that the loom fixers, or warp men, take proper 
care to keep the sandrolls clean. When changing a 
section of dobby looms, the men doing the work often 
stand on the sandrolls while they adjust the harness 
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and wires. Particles of grease are deposited on the 
sandrolls from the shoes of the workers, and if not 
cleaned off, the first few yards of cloth made on the 
loom will be marked by the particles on every revolu- 
tion of the sandroll. 

It undoubtedly takes some time to get a stand of 
looms “set” after they have been changed from, say, 
two to ten-harness work. We know that the first cut 
of cloth taken off the loom, after a change in weave, 
is often thrown into seconds. The main reasons for 
these first cuts being thrown into seconds are: Wrong 
draws in harness or reed; two-ply selvage ends pulled 
over in the body of the cloth which is made up of 
single ends; drop threads, or undershots, caused by 
uneven harness settings; ends out in the newly-drawn 
pattern; uneven cloth due to imperfect take-up or let- 
off gearing; peg out in harness chain; and filling 
pulled in when the bobbin is changed. We know that 
most of these reasons for putting the first cut in sec- 
onds could be eliminated by inspection before the cloth 
is allowed to run too far. 

And did you ever think of the cause of seconds from 
the weaver’s point of view? I well remember a job 
where I hesitated to put up a flag for a loom fixer 
lest I should have so many mis-picks, and such dirty 
cloth, when he finished “fixin” the loom, that the cut 
of cloth would be sure to go into seconds. Some fixers 
leave their “trade-mark” in the form of greasy finger- 
prints every time they are called to a loom. 

Then too, when weaving, I wondered why the sel- 
vages could not be strengthened so they would not 
break so often. It seemed that three-fourths of all 
the end breakage would occur in or near the selvages. 
Selvage troubles often come from the using of crooked 
section beam heads. Ordinarily the ends from a’series 
of section beams are passed over and under the beams 
in front in bringing them from the beams to the size 
box. If one crooked beam head is in the creel, the 
ends from other beams, in passing over this crooked 
one, will be rolled and crossed up. The crossed ends 
will go through the size box in this state and be coated 
with size. When they reach the split rod they will 
break and tangle. There is nothing the slasher-tender 
can do to keep the broken ends from reaching the 
weaver. A good remedy for this trouble is to use a 
system of guide rollers and have the ends from each 
section beam, or pair of beams, pass over a guide 
roller and on into the size box without touching other 
section beams in front. In this way a crooked beam 
head will not affect the ends from the beams that are 
behind it in the creel. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7290 


— 


Help Us and Yourselves 


Once more we wish to urge all of the readers of 
the discussion departments in COTTON to participate 
in any of the discussions we present. This applies to 
the questions from men seeking information, and also 
to the answers themselves. Any time you don’t agree 
with what is said here, or can furnish any helpful in- 
formation on any point mentioned, please let us hear 
from you. We make payment for all articles published. 
—THE EDITOR. 
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The Picking Motion 


PICKING and shedding are closely related inas- 

much as they are timed to suit each other, 
and although the motion of picking differs entirely 
from that of shedding, yet in the construction of 
the cams the principal is very much akin. 

Perhaps the most important motion in weaving, 
the operation of picking can be defined in its pur- 
pose with few words, namely, the creation of a force 
imparted to the shuttle sufficient to throw it through 
the shed. Yet it is because of the many factors de- 
pendent upon an even and smooth running pick be- 
ing obtained that the operation attains its impor- 
tance. 

The picking motion differs from any other 
mechanism of the loom because of the considerable 
force required to be imparted to the shuttle at a 
given instant to throw it from one box to the other. 
Briefly the action is as follows: 

The nose of the pick cam as it revolves, due to 
the action of the cam shaft comes 


speed, but when properly timed the shuttle will 
travel close to the reed and reach the opposite box 
on time. It is when the shuttle is delivered before 
the lay has attained its fastest -speed that the trou- 
ble arises. 


Troubles from Late Picking 


Among the many reasons for the loom banging- 
off is that of a late pick. In this case the crank 
will have passed its top center before the shuttle 
begins to move, and the result is that the shuttle 
fails to reach its required position in the opposite 
box on time. The late pick, however, is usually 
caused by lug straps slipping. 

When a loom has been in operation for a long 
period of time the parts become worn and settings 
must be arrived at by experiment on the part of the 
fixer. It is only when the parts become badly worn 
that they are replaced by new, so that during this 
gradual wearing of the parts, standard settings are 
modified to compensate in the timing of the pick. 
It should be the aim of all loom fixers to have all 
parts adjusted and set correctly as this means the 
loom will require the minimum 





in contact with the pick cone which 
it throws upwards, thus drawing 
the shaft arm inwards with a quick 
motion. The lower part of this is 
connected to the picker stick by 
means of a lug strap, so that in } 








amount of attention and fewer 
breakages will occur. 


Regulation in the Power 





| Considerable labor and expense 
| is involved in the incorrect regula- 





turn the picker stick imparts a 
blow to the shuttle sufficient to carry it through the 
shed to the other shuttle box, where after the filling 
inserted has been beaten up, the picking action is re- 
peated by mechanism of the same construction on the 
opposite side of the loom, and in this manner. the 
shuttle is thrown to and fro during the process of 
weaving. 


Setting Pick Motion 


To obtain the correct or standard setting of the 
pick cam, the crank shaft should be turned to its 
top center; the cam should then be set so that the 
shuttle will just begin to move when crank shaft 
is in this position. The crank shaft should then be 
turned until it is on top center again, and the pick 
cam on the opposite side of the loom set in exactly 
the same manner. With this timing, providing other 
settings are correct, the shed is open when the shut- 
tle enters, and will also allow the shuttle time to 
travel through the shed before closing. 

If the shuttle begins to move before the crank 
shaft reaches top center then the picking is set 
early, and the following are some of the faults of 
an early setting: The shed is not sufficiently open 
to receive the shuttle and the result is that the yarn 
at the selvages becomes chafed and broken. Early 
setting may also be responsible for the shuttle trav- 
eling crooked across the lay, and ridges being made 
on the back of the shuttle. 

The crank shaft when on top center is traveling 
at its fastest speed, and it is in this position when 
the shuttle should be delivered. The shuttle de- 
creases in speed as it travels through the shed, but 
to compensate for this, the lay also decreases in 


ow tion of the power given to the 
pick. When too much power is given to the pick, 
trouble to weaver and fixer results from broken 
lug straps, picker sticks, and even shuttles. This 
obviously incurs added expense in the _ replace- 
ment of broken parts and loss of production in the 
time taken to make these replacements. In many 
cases this is small in comparison with the time lost 
by stoppages for minor defects such as rebounding 
shuttle and filling breaking. In both cases the shut- 
tle strikes too hard in the box, but in the case of a 
rebounding shuttle the pressure brought to bear on 
the shuttle when entering the box is insufficient to 
hold it and the rebound is the cause of a weak pick 
following, owing to the loss of power before the 
picker again comes in contact with the shuttle, the 
result being that the force imparted is not sufficient 
to drive the shuttle full into the box and the loom 
bangs. The power must be reduced either by raising 
the lug strap or the driving arm. Unequal power, 
that is, too much power applied on one side, may 
sometimes cause the filling to become slack and pass 
underneath the fork, thus causing the loom to 
change filling. 

The defect more difficult to locate, however, is 
the loss of power to the pick Several factors are 
responsible. Motion is lost if the picker stick and 
parallel are not securely fastened, but the more se- 
rious defects are found in worn parts. After long 
use the pick point will wear down. Extra power can 
be added by lowering the lug strap; this will ad- 
just matters for a time but when the point is badly 
worn it becomes necessary to replace it with a new 
one. If the cone or shaft on which the pick cone is 
supported become worn, this is equal to a worn pick 
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cam point in reducing the power. While these de- 
fects are found infrequently they can not be over- 
looked, and generally they are the result of neglect- 
ing to oil the parts frequently enough. 

A still more infrequent cause for the loss of 
power is a worn crank shaft driving gear. Among 
the more common faults is that of the lug strap be- 
ing set too far from the picker stick. It will prob- 
ably be found that the pick begins on time, but the 
position of the cone in relation to the pick cam 
point when the crank shaft is on top center, is such 
that a weak pick results. The lug strap should be 
brought closer to the picker stick, and the pick cam 
set correctly. In this readjustment of the lug strap 
care should be taken that when the picker stick is 
at rest, there is a little play. 


Too Much Power 


Very often the power of the pick is increased to 
overcome other defects on the loom which do not 
come under the heading of worn parts. This is a 
common fault and should be guarded against. In 
regulating the power of the pick, sufficient force 
and no more should be given to throw the shuttle 
from box to box, and other parts of the loom which 
have relationship to the picking motion should be 
set in accordance with this minimum power. Three 
common faults in setting may be mentioned where 
the power of the pick is sometimes increased to 
overcome them. If the picker is set incorrectly and 
the tendency is to throw the shuttle high in the op- 
posite box, this will cause extra tension on the shut- 
tle and unless remedied unnecessary power is re- 
quired; this fault often leads tc unequal power, 
which has been previously mentioned. 

It is a good plan to notice whether the parallel is 
adjusted correctly when putting on a new picker. 
To set the picker, the picker stick should be in its 
backward throw position. The picker having been 
cut to fit so that it will not come in contact with 
the box plate in its action, is then placed on the 
picker stick so that the bottom side will just clear 
the box plate. When in its correct position, the shut- 
tle point should be pressed hard against the leather 
so as to leave an impression on the picker face. The 
best results are obtained if the hole which is cut to 
enable the shuttle to strike true is made about 1/16- 
inch higher than the impression made by the shut- 
tle tip. This will prevent the shuttle going high in 
the shuttle box. 

The check on the shuttle is of great importance 
in relation to the power given to the pick. Unneces- 
sary power is often given because the shuttle boxes 
are too tight. It is essential that the shuttle be 
checked so that it will remain full in the box while 
it is at rest, otherwise power will be lost by the 
shuttle point being away from the picker. To obtain 
the best pick, the motion of check should be as grad- 
ual as possible when the shuttle is entering the box. 
When set correctly the binder will have an even face 
to the-side of the shuttle when fully checked. 


Relation of Shed to Picking 


It was mentioned at the beginning of this article 
that picking and shedding were closely related in- 
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asmuch as they were timed to suit each other. On 
very light goods it is possible to reduce the size of 
the shed to such an extent that the shuttle actually 
rubs against the closing lines of the shed, but the 
work is of such a light nature that it is an advan- 
tage to have less strain on the warp ends, particu- 
lar care being taken that the chafing of the yarn at 
the selvages is not sufficient to seriously damage the 
yarn, On such light goods the disadvantage of a 
very slightly retarded shuttle is easily outweighed 
by less strain being placed on the yarn. It must be 
remembered however that on heavier and more 
fibrous yarns, no attempt to reduce the size of the 
shed to the extent that the shuttle will rub the 
selvages should be made, as in this case the shut- 
tle is so retarded as to require considerable extra 
power, and selvage breakages are inevitable. 

To have the harness cams positioned to suit the 
pick, the crank shaft when turned on bottom center 
brings the treadles and harnesses exactly level with 
the reed approximately 2% inches from the fell of 
the cloth, this setting being in accordance with the 
standard setting of the pick cams. 

Much can be done to obtain a smooth and even 
running pick by paying more attention to the set- 
tings instead of applying extra power to overcome 


their defects. 
CONTRIBUTOR No, 7258 


Uniform Card Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On any given number of cards, running the same 
rawstock and identical grain sliver, what system, tf 
any, do mills employ to check as to whether or not 
these cards are of uniform settings throughout? 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7282 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Our card grinders do the setting, under the super- 
vision of a very capable head card grinder. This head 
card grinder is supposed to check every setting before 
the card is started at setting time. Then the overseer 
spot checks sufficiently often to know that the job is 
being done right. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7282” wants to know how we 
check each card to see that they do uniform work, that 
is, the amount of flat strips, fly and quality of cleanli- 
ness—that is a long story. We have recently checked 
a number of cards and found that the work they do 
varies a great deal, even though they are set just as 
nearly alike as possible to set them. Frankly, we have 
not worked out a system to take care of this varia- 
tion. This is one of our main projects now. 

We always knew there was a variation in one card 
to another, but recent checks have disclosed far more 
difference than expected. I think what we will end up 
with is to set each card individually to do what we 
want. That is, if we want three per cent flat strips, 
keep testing and setting until we get three per cent 
flat strips. 

We have found that cards set identically vary in 
flat strips from one and one-half per cent to four and 
one-half per cent. We have been working on this for 
several months, and have not yet worked out a prac- 
tical answer. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7283 
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CASE STUDY SHOWS : A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 


TOLHURST DARNELL CASTERS 
SUOrEX EXTRACTS Th ae 


28% 


MORE MOISTURE 


IN 5-MINUTE RUNNING PERIOD 
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| Whether for light, medium 
or heavy duty use, Darnell 
HERE'S PROOF! A 48” “Suprex” Extractor Casters and Wheels are 


operating at 1000 R.P.M. on cotton underwear 

tubing, reduced moisture content in the tubing to b ‘lt t t b ° h ¢ 
65% in 5 minutes. Ul ¢t@ e punts men + 
A standard 48” extractor operating at 700 R.P.M. 

on identical material was able to reduce the mois- 

ture content only to 90% in 5 minutes. 


Even after 30 minutes operation, the standard extrac’ Built-in quality ASSUFES a 


tor could not reduce moisture content below 82% 


Tests like this, on textiles with various scan long lif e of eff icient Ser- 


. 





%, MOISTUR 


7 4 qe SE, 
RUNNING TIME — 


istics as to fibre, stage of conversion and weave, ; ; ‘D d 
have proved that TOLHURST Suprex is the fastest vice—I C pays to eman 
extractor of its type on the market. These time sav- all b / 

ings are achieved by the higher speeds possible with . b d, 

TOLHURST Suprex. Let us prove these claims on arne ep engavt ity . 


your materials. FREE Bulletin con- 
taining complete details on request. 









Nearly al 


4,00 é 
TYPES OF 
DARNELL 


















Write for this 


FREE MANUAL 
ae — _— " DARNELL 


/ 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 
4 - . Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. apie : CORPORATION, LTD. 60 WALKER $T., NEW YORK 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS , é 
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EL PASO DISTRICT—NEW MEXICO GROWTH EXCLUSIVELY 


INCORPORATED 
HEAD OFFICE JAS. D. MASON 


UPPER VALLEY 
SALES MANAGER 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





SOUTHWESTERN IRRIGATED COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


HIGHWAY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


























For Sale 


A Bargain for Immediate Delivery 


I—TOMMY DODD, 30° FACE 
I—5-ROLL UNIVERSAL CALENDER, 36° FACE 


Like New—Operated Less Than 30 Days 
MADE BY TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


For Details, Write 








Callaway Mills—Purchasing Department—LaGrange, Ga. 














For the Textile Industry... 


” TEXTILE CORRUGATED CASES 
” REINFORCED PAPER BALE & ROLL WRAPS 


” KRAFT PAPER ° TOILET PAPER ° CUSPIDORS 


Established 1868 
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Here is the "cream of the cro 
operation and management. 4 


ese reference books and catalogs are 
involved. Read through the list carefull 
fill in the numbers of those desired on t¢ 


th 





HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


' of literature on textile subjects as pr pave by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 

ree for the asking and there is no obligation 
for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
e coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ana”. 


MANAGEMENT . 
5S. MILL pt oe bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN gap ae B iy A. 

—D how factoring wor eeping 
clients’ capital “Vquid oo attitude or a a 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


. LANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


i0!. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
P » INC., Covington, Ky. 

102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i- 
lustrations s = a, erected by of elevated steel 
tanks aT manufacturers as 


ata. 
D. CO 
COMPANY, 'N Ga. 

104 or 2 paatent new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of etermation 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 

ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—BE. DU DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER aaa’ tees in- 





teresting Lllustrated booklet facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent bn u free on request.— 
G L ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 


Park, eveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Dlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 

.. Elkhart, Ind. 


i108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


Hit. eel MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air- pace lh devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING .. Providence, R. L 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tlons of flooring including hard maple for 3 --~* 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Bhinelander, Wis. 


114. HARD MAPLE FLOORING—Featuring close- 
up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen 
pieces to show grades, prepared for architects, build- 





ers and others when considering flooring grade re- 
ee ares FLOORING MFRS. ASSN., 
cago, ‘ 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140 — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


118. BLUE RIDGE AKLO—I2-page bookliet—In- 
dustrial glass for windows and skylights. Reducing 
are, keeping interiors cooler. Illustrated. “a 
dge Div., LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO 

Toledo, Ohio. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
and alloys including working and machining. Data 
sheets also available to /fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


123. THE RIGHT PAINT FOR YOUR PLANT— 
Illustrated booklet on paints for mill interiors, ex- 
teriors mill villages.—U. S. GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, l. 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
cal lubrication of all textile machines.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, N.Y. 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-1l1, Dayton, Ohio. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and a helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of ay ‘mill. —GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
al A Ts ae oils.—THE TEXAS COMPANY, New 

or ‘ 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
Sook Cea BEARINGS COBP., Stam 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leathe: as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round "Teather ting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather ucts for looms, condensers, a 
Hy combs, clu & K “Hairi 

RATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of a 
bearings, including textile uses, types, ings 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR. 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES —Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bensinen 

wae oil- —— bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
mets oy BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT ouye 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for ay special V-Belt dri No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD M¥G. CO., Indianapolis, "Tad. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- -action.—_GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- 
lems and ae on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 

ew Yor 


23!. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURIN DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations. 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
PH ema pm booklet telling the complete story of 
son Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
a lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt s 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent 
free on request—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


239. SKF BETTER SPINNING AND TWISTING 
—l6-page catalog containing technica] information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
— .—SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, containing numerous Il- 
lustrations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY CO ANY, Columbus, Ind. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on "aaa motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CoO., Chicago, Il. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —TEXAS CO., New York City. 


245. COLTALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, ete.— 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MPG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut, 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 

Illustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


247. GILMER V-BELT DRIVES—100 page guide 
with complete engineering material for selection in- 
stallation sheaves and all V-belt drives.—L. H. 
GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings 
ete.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo 
Tew Yor 


| 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating = 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic hon 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Llustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and = valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel] trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

3806. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, finishing. 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc- 
esses involving temperature-—THE FO RO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalogs 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
epg ee for indicating. recerding and control- 
ing rocessing operations in textile industry 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL ne ey 
FEEDERS—Bulletin ps automatically ci 


positively locking door on a * “over: 
loading, choking ALDRICH oO ACHING “W 


AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 





Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. Winding. 
isting, ete. cleaner prevents accumulation 


of fiy with no harm to roving.—THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—A 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 

let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable )_ charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston. 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll cov -— ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8S 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRA TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


4it. THE bs adits are ee. 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. L 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
en history of development of ring spinning 
connection with cotton manufacturing. —_NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, BR. &£ 
417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNI 
WINDING CO., Providence, L. 


Continued on Page !54 
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Continued From Page 153 


“aon FIDELITY AMD ny a MACHINES — ~~ 
booklet the Fidelity Spooling M 

= and aR oy + com applications in the 4 

tile in — MACHINE COMPANY, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the in we of genuine leather 
a oot inning and 

N COM- 


PANY. East Point. Georgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—. MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


501. wo QUESTIONS — Booklet of = ~~ 
forms to t mill in comparing effici 
nomic n7- y a a looms against older gy be 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 

inning, te counters for cloth loom, etce.— 
VEEDER OOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 

508. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8 pace 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness ———, 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather ——_ for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combe. neluding G & K “Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT, orcester, Mass. 

506. ~~ ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
coouens the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. ~ 
cluded & A 2 of general sizing - finishin 





one . A chart t showing the cotton os e on n= 
Ng _ processes. — BST SALES . . 
cago, Ill 


507. pl | saa FOR SPUN hah ge page 
booklet latest methods in oan, on 
ie CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. ORKS, 
Paterson, N. J. 

508. SIZING a FINISHING — A pamphiet 
an understanding of 


starch — —s a cr ad to ter effici 
properties w w e ciency 
in sizing and finishing. —STELN, HALL & C COo., INC., 
am York ty. 


509. pases in an interesting way the 
thick Sot nat, which completely liquefies souinery 
starch and its many advan 


vantages. 
RATION, Norfolk, Va. 


-_ * ~y WORANCE a B tae) pe See 
tractive ill gd story of 
corn and the - g fey = ‘Sndeetre. aoe 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES. CO., New York, N. Y. 

5tt. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new siz co und for spun rayon warps which 
provides eh reaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased mrere rooms production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & C 

512. RO GANT — Th n 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes yo more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
a minimum reduction in —~ —HART PROD- 


RP., New York 
513. REDUCE SLASHER SBsts—rolder on Pres- 
sure Regulator for pressure control squeeze rolls to 
improve size penetration, weaving <—1 apenas 
ROSS LABORATORIES, Wal 
apis: bh ed bas DISEASES — THEIR ‘CAUSES 
PREVENTIVES—lIllustrated booklet on weav- 
~ Of rayon ‘fabrics —INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, ie 
DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 
to. yet tee eee — - pastes 
000 n e nforizing m n of- 
fered by the TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
Bde ~ a. ———. aaa een 
~ hing plants 
602. ALUMI U IN THE “CHEMICAL” inpus- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of A 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrat co 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloy 
chemical industry + iene and --R. A 
UMINUM COM- 


governin recommended —AL 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
orton roved 


ture describing the M double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleachirg machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
a machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 

vertical package and roving dyeing ‘machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columb 

604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC “YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
r automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC ye 
page folder describing and illustrating the w But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This mR, “is built 
on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS—S8 page 
folder illustrating more 25 ae B of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. sg nie 0.—CAMERON 


, MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, N 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—PFolders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—G 
ERAL TRIC CO., Schenectady, Me 

608. “3 OR 5’’—Series of Textile Dyeing Folders 
on cutting rating costs with stainless steel equip- 
ment.—S. BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


. THE TEXTILE hp ga: OF META- 
detail information 
ec of Metasol 4 sa 4 Bleaching, 
ing ond Finishing. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
AL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
oe THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economi transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the p pas machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 
all Bg — daw SODA BULLETIN —A -- and 
book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. ~~~ with co drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. a Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydro Peroxide. 
711. ys eacouers FOR TEXTILE gee 
describing textile specialties 


in dyeing, pe ee and finishing as site to 
Southern textile indust from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 


CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
of soda for kier boil 





temperature correction, tan capecity. 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS peserete— 
on Aquarol, water repellen 
of preparing bath; also on or , 
for cotton, wool, silk and regen. poeeety 
—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. 

717. FINISH KB — Finishing pena des set 
as mem | 2 filling ag 
compounds. voids du g, insures draping ° 
= es.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 

ty. 


719. neotSae — hh ge borbagg page 
booklet ~ we — meee. 





ery important CORP” New York City. 
720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishin agate. PR extensive 
experience in the field. ‘Design 
ing eeneeene covering aa , rayon, silk and 
linen = seoslens, Tine’ Chemicals Division, E. 
IL DU P DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Liiiaineton. Del. 
oan LSP ORES —— Soames describing Lauposec, a 
g agent great stability; soluble in 
ana oe or water a = temperatures; suitable for 
all aca on d especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery._-JA CQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 





Se 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
~ — —— s. : es of these lication to 
ispersi suggestions co. their cation “4 
textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CoO., Inc, “Pe iladateht 


725. THE Sense a TION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO PROCESS! NG—40-page 
illustrated booklet yn ny the principal ions 
in y yg ing. te al — and suggestions 
are given for operations requ soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATD- PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson “ie Jersey City, N. J 


726. WETSiT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
— reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 

ugh penetration: available in three strengths — 
JACQUES WOLF & ‘CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active peren anent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
Cie %, & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
adit Aye mtsnine ou rots ao mee 

shing w ana 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 

733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. ent procurement agen- 
cies, specifications with equipment and — ya 
dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents. —. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia 


KNITTING . . 


80!. THE WILDMAN reste neAS FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE- Li’ Ne TUBULAR ol 
GOODS—Bulletin describin this modern 
which extracts, processes, , Ty pA as and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering cores, saving 
labor, rt space and waste.—H. “we 4 


804. FULL-FASHIONED age ey MANUFAC.- 
TURE—lIllustrated folder giving the histo aeey of full- 
fashioned ~~~ 8 = describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes resent day manufacturing and 
the application of "Gulf I lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery, GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvan 

806. et le on 5 8 a a FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for a and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming eias- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Tl. 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.— ELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folde ——= ing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubin athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, etc.— X & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE Co., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Dlustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and be pe ing 
sewing machines adaptable for ex: phases 
of the needles trade.—WI x S SHWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City 


MATERIALS HANDLING . . . 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TDlustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple “or Sree TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, ickliffe, 

1002. CATALOG an 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

—MEESE, IN 


C., Madison 
1003. CASTERS AND "WHEELS—192 ges, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial ong mechani euner 


cal] 
and purch — 5 soot should mage this.—DARNEL 

CORP. L mg Beach, Cal 

1006. a yam — page illus- 
trated et Cuerining the Lane line canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. S, 

ughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions te industrial handling 

lems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
abor, —oe a and provide free movement 
of stock be es.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. "hove Ohio. 

1009. TRUCK cnntens AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with fications. — FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 


1012. DANDUX One BASKETS—Catalog tl- 


lustrating and describi ‘““DANDUX”’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use-—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


ifot. UNBRAKO ~~ —o HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 5 includes illustration and 
— matter of ou latest improvement ina 
and screws. This bulletin also features the 
oR, line of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws.—STAND- 

PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 


1102. REPAIR Ane te FOR eh MACHIN- 
acement 


ERY—36 page booklet catal repl 

parts for ’ plexing. nding. pinning and 
twisting machinery. — ERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton. Ga. 
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Twrs Garment Mave Or 


€ 


(2 Puy Mencenizen Comarp Corron) 
Absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration 
twice as fast as gar- 
ments made of ordi- 
nary cotton yarn... 
EXTRA comfort, 
health protection 
and cleanliness. 

*Tests byU.S Testing Co 








STANDARD DURENE 
SELO « PREEMO 
COMBED SAKS + THREADS 
COMBED PEELERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 185 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, Il!., 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, N.C. Guilford Building 
Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 








65 years of Service Stripes 
for S-C-T Yarns 


Uniform, smooth, well-spun from selected raw 





cotton—there’s the simple formula that has 
governed the making of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher yarns from the very start. 

Simple to state, but exacting to fulfill. It is meeting the formula 


through the years that wins the service stripes. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER C0. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE + Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BLDG. » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















“The service records of our employees 
have made possible the Standard- 
! Coosa- Thatcher Company.” 

‘2 Albert G. Thatcher (1846-1928) 
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THE | ()N (| view on 
SHORT CUT REPAIRS 


Take Costly Guesswork Out of 
Knitting Machine Maintenance 


With things humming the way 
they are these days, production 
certainly has to keep moving 
to keep pace with the trend. 
When a knitting machine part 
wears out or breaks down unex- 
pectedly today, it becomes a 
moment for quick decision 

and a right one. Patch-up or 
reliable repair? A local machine 
shop substitute or a genuine 
S & W factory-made duplicate? 


Your local machine shop is 
neither skilled nor equipped to 
match the design, metallurgical, 
tooling or other considerations 
essential to turning out a serv- 
iceable replacement part equal 
to top performance you require 
of your Scott & Williams ma- 


chines. Meanwhile, you are time 
out of pocket time that 
probably would have been more 
than ample for a prompt factory 
shipment of the S & W part you 
need ...a part that can be de- 
pended on to restore and main- 
tain the efficiency in your Scott 
& Williams machines that your 
cost and production schedules 
demand. For the 55,400 differ- 
ent S & W parts replacements 
are identical to those assembled 
into complete knitting machines. 


Replacement part orders re- 
ceive right-of-way attention by 
the Scott & Williams factory 
staff. Teletype service is FREE 


from our High Point or New 


York offices. 


“IT TAKES S & W PARTS... FOR S & W MACHINES... 





“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’”’ * 





FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES” 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Introduction to a Diseussion of 


Miodern Production Methods for 
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the Modern Underwear Plant 


By Norman Wonnacott 


Technical Assistant to the President, 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 


“LAST but by no means least” 

might well describe the in- 
troduction of modern methods of 
production in the manufacture of 
knitted underwear, and in order 
to gain a better picture of the 
changing trend over a period of 
years, it might be of interest to 
review briefly the background of 
the application of modern pro- 
duction principles in the needle 
trades as a whole. 

Strangely enough, modern in- 
dustrial methods had their incep- 
tion as part of the first phase of 
the industrial revolution which 
began in the textile industry in 
England and in the United States 
in the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury. These early beginnings in 
the textile industry were not con- 
tinued as in other trades, princi- 
pally the metal-working industries 
which brought into prominence a 
method of manufacture which, for 
the lack of a better term, is best 
known as the “straight-line” pro- 
duction method. One’s thoughts 
immediately turn to Detroit and 
automobile manufacturers who 
have made such extensive and 
practical use of conveyor type as- 
sembly lines. All too often such 
reference conjures a vision of 
man as a mere automaton and the 
resulting impression is not really 
properly identifiable with all the 
advantages which modern methods 
employ. However, the right way 
to look at this background of ex- 
perience would be to place proper 
emphasis on the skill which has 
come about through proper train- 
ing of personnel in the execu- 
tion of repetitive jobs rather than 
to construe the repetitive nature 
of such jobs as merely monoton- 


ous. Actually, then, the basis of 
the application of any modern 
methods that may be employed is 
the training of help in the ac- 
complishment of a repetitive job 
to a point of expertness which 
disabuses the idea of monotony. 

In the needle trades—and this 
term is used as embracing all 
phases of the textile industry 
employing industrial sewing ma- 
chines in the fabrication of finish- 
ed items from knitted or woven 
fabrics—proper credit must go to 
that branch of the industry hav- 
ing to do with the manufacture of 
outer clothing. It was in this part 
of the needle trades industry that 
modern production methods were 
first seriously considered and em- 
ployed. Here was made the first 
notable introduction of the listing 
of operations in proper or logical 
sequence, and while the arrange- 
ment of machines and other equip- 
ment was not changed to any ma- 
jor degree, the path or flow of the 
work was sufficiently co-ordinat- 
ed to insure a very considerable 
reduction in the elapsed time of 
manufacture. 

With the advent of the National 
Recovery Act in 1933 and the re- 
strictions which were placed on 
both man and machine hours, 
the first thought on the part of 
most manufacturers, normally op- 
erating more than 40 hours per 
week, was the fact that it would 
be necessary to increase equip- 
ment in order to equalize produc- 
tion. In many cases, and in all 
phases of the industry, large ord- 
ers were placed for new equip- 
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ment. In numerous instances, the 
new equipment constituted im- 
provements over that which had 
been in use, and manufacturers, by 
this means, came to appreciate the 
added productive capacity of mod- 
ern equipment. Out of this pro- 
gram came the very logical thought 
that modernization rather than ex- 
pansion was the keynote to practi- 
cal, economical production. 

Further deliberation along the 
same lines inevitably brought 
about the conclusion that the 
methods of operating in many re- 
spects were as obsolete as the 
equipment had been, and so new 
methods were evolved. These 
methods were responsible for pro- 
ductive increases, ranging up to 
50 per cent, and in many cases 
without involving the use of a 
larger number of machine units or 
employees. 

The trend has been a gradual 
one, but nevertheless it has come 
along remarkably fast since 1933, 
and many of the new systems and 
methods which are in use today 
are the product of sound common 
sense and an intelligent study and 
analysis of individual operations. 
Added impetus, of course, has 
been given to this program of 
modernization with the inception 
of the war and the manufacturing 
of large orders for military use. 
Modern methods, especially at 
a time like this, have already 
brought well to the fore the eco- 
nomical advantages that derive 
from the possibilities of stand- 
ardization plus simplicity which 
are already being introduced into 
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many staple items of wearing ap- 
parel. 

This trend must inevitably de- 
velop as time goes on and greater 
demands are made by the armed 
forces for increasing amounts of 
the basie raw materials so neces- 
sary to military and civilian use 
alike. 

The very essence of modern in- 
dustrial methods is the establish- 
ment of a normal and natural se- 
quence of production to whatever 
item is being manufactured. Just 
as in the case of the automobile, 
there is a logieal starting point and 
a logical ending point, and the 
course followed in between marks 
the efficiency of whatever system 
may be employed. 

Brief comment was made earlier 
and proper credit assigned to the 
clothing industry for their contri- 
bution to the art. In rapid order, 
the same basic methods were taken 
up, elaborated on and applied to 
greater practical advantage by the 
work clothing industry. This was 
logical, for here the problem was 
not one of diverse styles and varia- 
tions in tailoring, and _ so-called 
“straight-line” production methods 
lent themselves ideally to this type 
of operation. 

Folkert Allen Schmidt, a_ well 
known industrial engineer, is 
credited with originating the 
“straight-line”? system of manufac- 
ture in the cotton garment indus- 
try, but actually before the general 
adoption of his methods, primarily 
in the work clothing industry, 
there had been a trend in many 
plants to group together machines 
which were responsible for com- 
panion or associated operations. 
This in fact marked the first 
breakdown in physical arrangement 
of industrial - sewing machines. 
Prior to such re-arrangement the 
general theory had been to group 
together machines of all one type 
or style and to pass the work in a 
fairly logical sequence from each 
group of machines. It is readily 
apparent, however, that because no 
attempt was made to properly bal- 
ance the time elements for the vari- 
ous operations, that it was neces- 
sary always to maintain a tre- 
mendous amount of work-in-pro- 
cess, 

The benefits of physical _re- 
arrangement or grouping of ma- 
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chines now became evident, for it 
was possible to determine readily 
the relative time elements for the 
individual operations; to apportion 
the proper number of machine 
units of each type to a given time 
element per operation, and_ to 
evolve a total productive factor for 
the group of machines as a whole. 
This very often was done without 
the setting up of machines as indi- 
vidual units. In other words, sec- 
tional type tabling was employed, 
using a variety of machines in a 
group which would give proper 
flow. 

Now, however, there entered the 
factor of improving the flow be- 
tween operations, and so it was 
found desirable to install the ma- 
chines on individual tables equip- 
ped with individual motor trans- 
mission drives. At that time too, 
the gains of starting and stopping 
more quickly became evident as the 
productive time of individual op- 
erations became reduced, and in 
this connection the modern indivi- 
dual motor transmitter was found 
to be a very decided improvement 
over other forms of power trans- 
mission. 

The modern factory, whether de- 
voted to knitted underwear or some 
other item, might not appear to 
the uninitiated as a very order- 
ly establishment. However,. closer 
analysis of machine arrangement 
will indicate that the positioning 
of individual machine units follows 
a well determined plan, even though 
such arrangement may not appear 
as a pleasing geometrical pattern. 

There, of course, enters into the 
question of any system, disadvant- 
ages as well as advantage that in- 
evitably arise. Naturally those 
plants producing a small variety 
of items with fairly steady produc- 
tion volume can come _ nearer 
achieving standardized “line” pro- 
duction, butthis does not mean, as 
was originally thought, that mod- 
ern methods of manufacture do 
not lend themselves to those plants 
producing a variety of lines or 
items. Essentially, many style 
items follow a similar pattern, and 
many of the operations in the diff- 
erent garments are alike. The in- 
telligent plant superintendent or 
production executive should know 
how to interpose the specialized op- 
erations into his main production 





line, so that the total productive 
output will result in an _ over-all 
saving, despite the fact that a va- 
riety of items may be manufactur- 
ed, 

It is not to be assumed from 
this article that there is available 
for the average manufacturer a 
standardized lay-out can be taken 
and immediately adapted to his own 
production requirements. Rather, 
each case requires individual study 
and analysis, and that system is 
correct that utilizes to the utmost 
the physical equipment and person- 
nel available to the best possible 
advantage. The best modern pro- 
duction systems are those which 
are “custom-tailored” to the indi- 
vidual problems in each plant, or 
better, to each individual depart- 
ment. 

The reader might ask at this 
point what are the obvious advant- 
ages of modern methods of manu- 
facture. Briefly they are these: 
economy in production, reduced 
work in process, smaller inven- 
tories of raw material, all of which 
result in greater profit, due to 
greater efficiency. 

The textile industry today is at- 
tracting to its ranks personnel 
competently trained in production 
methods. These men no longer ex- 
ercise merely the functions of 
time-studying operations as a basis 
for determining piece rates, but 
are regarded as an adjunct to that 
part of the management directly 
responsible for production, It is 
really a case of putting the horse 
in the proper place, for if the pro- 
duction methods are sound, the 
cost basis will take care of itself. 

All industries today are keenly 
aware of the need for moderniza- 
tion. It is no longer a case of 
leaving this timely question to the 
more adventurous or pioneering 
elements in the industry, rather is 
it a case of “must”. The manufac- 
turer who today seeks to operate 
his plant along the lines of his 
grandfather or even his father 
must inevitably lose his position in 
his own competitive field. 





After this general discussion of 
the background and development of 
modern production methods, the au- 
thor in a following article will dis- 
cuss specifically the subject of 
“straight-line” production methods 
as installed in underwear knitting 
mills. This second article will ap- 
pear in our May issue.—The Editor. 
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Carelessness 
also causes 
this— > 











Knitter Hints vo. 7) 


Dull seissors 
often eause 
pull threads 






Result: On 
expanding 
form it 
breaks 
out 





Photos, John OC. Fonville of “Cotton” 
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Temperature-Humidity 
Control on Seamless? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Does the degree of temperature and the percentage 
of relative humidity have any effect on circular or 
seamless knitting? If so, why isn’t control of these 
elements practiced in circular knitting mills as it is 
in full-fashioned mills? 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7341 





The Komet 
Machine 





Artiele 14 





IN THE PREVIOUS article of this series we conclud- 
ed our remarks about the mechanism which pro- 

vides the means for transferring needles from the 
lower to the upper cylinder and vice versa, Now we 
shall take up broad rib knitting on the upper cylinder. 

Two sections control rib knitting on the upper cyl- 
inder, the rib stitch cam section shown herewith, 
which is a reproduction of Plate 23-G of the Komet 
and Links and Links catalog of parts, and the welt 
stitch cam section on Plate 25-L, not shown here but 
which will be considered at a later date. 

The rib stitch cam section with all its component 
parts does more than knit broad rib fabric; numerous 
parts and devices all working in harmony are neces- 
sary to control the sliders and needles while broad 
rib knitting is being done and to render rib knitting 
inactive while heels and toes are being knit. We shall 
take up the various parts individually covering their 
function, care and adjustment. 

Two views of a rib stitch cam section for a 4-inch, 
24-gauge two-feed Komet are shown; the upper view 
shows the inside of the section in detail and the lower 
one shows the outside just as it appears on the ma- 
chine. 


Some Comments on Latch Guards 


Two latch guards are attached to this section—the 
lower front guard (204373) and the upper front guard 
(204323). The name latch guard should constantly re- 
mind us of the very important part that these parts 
play and make us think twice, check and double-check 
before we grind, polish, change position or alter ad- 


RINKS | 


justments of any part connected directly or indirectly 
to the latch guards or which would affect the relation 
of needle latches to the guards. Latch guards are in 
fact latch protectors designed to protect latches from 
being bent or injured during the knitting operations. 

When your Komet reaches the test line it is fully 
assembled but up to this time it has not knit a single 
stitch, therefore the latch guards have not been used 
insofar as actual knitting is concerned. The truth is, 
the machine would not knit with the latch guards as is, 
it’s up to the tester to get them shaped and adjusted 
and turning out good work before a machine leaves the 
test line. 

For the benefit of fixers who did not have an op- 
portunity to serve time at the factory, we shall list 
part of the Komet test—all instructions are plainly 
written; each respective check-up, fitting, setting or 
adjustment is done step by step until the job is com- 
pleted and the machine is ready for shipment: 


Komet Test (in part) 





1. Remove all cam sections and top cylinder, 

2. Remove two-feed rib stitch clearing bolt cam. 

3. Check all cam sections for slider clearance and soft 
cams. 

4. Check regular feed stitch cam angles to gauge. 

5. Check sinker knock-over with gauge to back of 
throat. 


PLATE 23-G KOMET 
RIB STITCH CAM SECTION FOR A 6" = 24GAUGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 





203683 -SL! DE 02682 
204144-SL1D0E : 









<_ @ — 
15246-SCREw 
m_ 935- SHOE 








302589-POCKET 
302587-SPRIN 





203346 













204394 ii donne: 
‘ { c j 
1s292 _jA 302589-POCKET 
302508 15960 303224 302586-P IN 
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Your present machines must be kept on the job 
— maybe working longer and harder than ever. 
Atwood parts and service back you to the limit. 


Out and out war production comes first here 
at Atwood as elsewhere. But we want you to 
know that these — the finest machines Atwood 
has built in all our 90 years experience — are 
ready and able to meet your needs — now, if 
priorities permit — and immediately the emer- 
gency is over, in any case. Their ability to pro- 
duce more and better yarn at lower cost has 
been thoroughly tested and proved in the field. 





STONINGTON 











6. Set sinker pot 414-inches from bottom head cast- 

ing. 

7. Replace bottom cam sections and put in needles. 
(And so the test continues until 18 separate 
items have been completed, then comes Number 
14 which brings us down to latch guards, as fol- 
lows: ) 

14. Fix up front latch guard (2043823) enough to 
make plain knitting. Be sure it clears sinkers and 
bluffs. Set guard to clear cylinder by .005 to .008-inch. 
Information on special latch guard sheet. (The latter 
refers to different settings, etc., which differ accord- 
ing to gauges.) 
15. Knit some fabric, then check line-up of top and 
bottom stitch cams. Rib stitch cam can be 1/64-inch 
later than frame stitch cam but never ahead of it. 
16. Smoke latch guard and transfer one needle up by 
hand to find rib latch line. Put needle down and rack 
into heel and mark latch guard for grinding latch 
clearance on reciprocal knitting. Take latch guard off 
and grind this clearance, but stay as far away from 
rib latch line as possible and keep it as narrow as 
possible. 

17. Fix up back latch guard. 

(And still the test continues; we are about half- 
way through at this point; our next stop as far 
as latch guards are concerned is Number 34 
which reads as follows:) 


34. Replace two-feed rib latch clearing bolt cam. 
Smoke back latch guard and find rib latch line in 
same manner as front latch guard. 

All this means that the tester has much to do on 
latch guards before a machine is ready to run and 
nothing is left undone to assure as nearly a perfect 
job as is humanly possible. 

Latch guards, under ordinary circumstances, are 
not troublesome once they have been correctly shaped, 
polished and properly set. They are, of course, subject 
to breakage through accidents such as jam-ups of 
needles and sliders or abuse by forcibly turning .ma- 
chines by hand when a jam-up occurs. The latter is a 
bad and dangerous habit to acquire; it simply adds 
fat to the fire when things go wrong. 

If for any reason a Komet (in fixer parlance) be- 
comes hung-up or stuck, a little horse-sense well ap- 
plied will help locate and correct the trouble easier 
and quicker than using force on the hand crank. 
Breaking a machine loose by force always increases 
the damage already done and under such circumstances 
latch guards often suffer severely. 

Under normal operating conditions latch guards 
require little attention other than repolishing at vari- 
ous points where needle latches come in contact with 
the guards and this simple task is often neglected en- 
tirely or put off too long. Even the slightest nick or 
rough place will cause latches to bend or be broken off. 
We must bear in mind that needle latches are more 
or less frail and when we add speed, centrifugal force, 
camming action, rough places on the guards, plus a 
little rough treatment, we have all the ingredients 
necessary to cause real trouble. 

Fortunately, when latches become bent the needle 
or needles will load-up, causing the mechanical stop- 
ping device to act and stop the machine before serious 
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damage is done. This latter point is where some fixers 
fail to do a good job; they simply neglect to check-up 
and make sure their machines will stop in the event 
of minor troubles before they become badly loaded-up 
and stop of their own accord for this reason, rather 
than being stopped by the mechanism provided for the 


purpose. 
Lower Front Latch Guard 


The lower front latch guard does not bear the 
name we have chosen; it is referred to in the parts 
catalog as latch guard (204373), and since there are 
two latch guards attached to this section we shall re- 
fer to the foregoing as lower front and the other 
(204323) as upper front. Both guards are held in po- 
sition by the latch guard bracket (204394) which 
means that the guards are not independently adjust- 
able. 

If, for any reason, the position of the bracket is 
changed, all camming action of latches or points of 
contact between latches and guards will be affected. 
For this reason it is unwise to change the position of 
the latch guard bracket hoping that so doing will over- 
come some particular trouble. Very often additional 
trouble will be invited, to say the least. 

The lower latch guard has two important functions 
(insofar as latches are concerned) the left end of the 
guard (facing the machine) cams all latches on rib 
needles upward to keep them open; immediately after 
they leave the camming surface of the guard the rib 
needles are raised upward and the open latches rest 
against the inner surface of the lower guard and move 
upward to the upper guard. To avoid any possibility 
of bending latches on the line, where the two guards 
adjoin, the lower guard is left slightly thicker than 
the upper, in most cases about 1/64-inch. 

When repolishing the inner surface of either up- 
per or lower guard, make sure not to reduce the thick- 
ness of the lower guard and under no circumstances 
should both guards be flush on the inner side where 
they adjoin; failure here means bent rib latches. Make 
sure that the lower guard is perfectly smooth along 
the entire rib latch camming surface from the time 
the latch first comes in contact with the guard until 
it is safely up behind it. When polishing or buffing, 
keep the surfaces in their original shape and do not 
leave ruts where nicks were polished out. Broken or 
bent needles or sliders may roughen the latch cam- 
ming surface on the guard; play safe and inspect and 
polish them when the need arises. 

The righthand end of the lower latch guard also 
has a camming job to do; this takes place on the back 
stroke while heel and toe knitting is being done. As 
soon as the needle has drawn a full stitch on the back 
stroke, the latch drops down and rides on the latch 
guard, continuing to move toward the left. The latch 
is partially closed by the guard; it passes across the 
inner face of the guard and opens once more as soon 
as it has passed the lower latch guard completely. 

In order to be able to find the cause of bent latches 
and correct it without delay, the fixer should trace 
the path of the latches carefully and be certain of the 
various points of contact between latches and the low- 
er latch guard. When a latch guard is sufficiently 
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damaged to cause trouble the evidence is there; find- 
ing it is usually more difficult than correcting it. 
The lower latch guard is set to just clear the sliders 
during periods of reciprocation. If for any reason the 
upper end of a bluff slider should become bent outward 
the latch guard will cam the bent slider up and cause 
broken butts. This can also happen if a needle hook 
should become lodged behind a_ slider. Therefore, 
damaged sliders can cause rough places on a_ latch 
guard which will in turn damage the needle latches. 


Upper Front Latch Guard 


Few Komet fixers, except those who had the good 
fortune of spending several months at the factory 
where they could see the boys in action, can appreciate 
the time and effort the tester puts in fitting and set- 
ting a front latch guard (2043823), This part, like all 
others, is machine made to very close standards, but 
unlike many other parts quite a bit of hand work is 
also necessary before it is finally ready for use. 

Since the guard has much to do with rib, frame and 
heel and toe knitting and controlling the action of 
needle latches during these operations, the tester pro- 
ceeds with caution when he grinds and polishes to get 
every curve, angle, latch camming surface, thickness at 
various points, etc., etc., just right to suit the particu- 
lar gauge of machine he happens to be working on. 
There is plenty of stock to allow for a perfectly fin- 
ished guard, and the tester’s job is to take off the right 
amount in the right places, 

Front latch guards, once properly fitted and set, 
give very little trouble—the main thing they require 
is polishing and this is made necessary, not so much 
by wear and tear from every day use, but by accidents 
or carelessness on the part of the fixer or operator 
or both. When it does become necessary to repolish 
a front latch guard*the fixer will do well to proceed 
with caution for a very necessary 1/32-inch of stock or 
surface at some certain point will never wear off 
through constant use, It may, however, be ground or 
polished off unintentionally, accidentally, or to use a 
blunt word, ignorantly, and thus make the guard un- 
fit for further use. 

For example, while making the heel and toe it is 
necessary that the needle latches touch the latch guard 
on the back stroke. As the latches begin to close the 
outer edge of the latch spoon touches the guard in the 
recess immediately above the stitch cam; this action 
retards the closing of the latch. The recess has been 
made the proper depth to give the necessary amount of 
retarding at this point and too much retarding would 
cause bursted gore stitches while no retarding would 
permit the latch to shear the yarn off or interfere with 
its being fed to the needles. The small amount of 
stock left to accomplish this would be 1/64-inch or 
not over 1/32-inch and it would not wear off through 
ordinary use for a long time, perhaps never, but it 
could be accidentally polished off in a moment. 

Just recently a friend who works on Komets in 
another mill said that one of his fellow workers noticed 
that latches on the back stroke touched the ‘latch 
guard while closing but they did not touch the guard 
on the forward stroke or during frame knitting. He 
was having some sort of heel and toe knitting trouble 
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and assumed that it might be caused by the latches 
touching the guard. He figured if the machine would 
run satisfactorily with the latches clearing the guard 
on one side why not on the other, so he polished out 
the recess in the latch guard and made the latches clear 


the guard on the back stroke. This fixer’s reasoning 
was good up to a certain point only. If he had taken 
the time to inspect several other machines he would 
have seen that they were all alike in this respect and 
possibly left well enough alone and looked elsewhere 
for the cause of trouble. His mistake of course invited 
more trouble and made it necessary to replace the latch 
guard. 

The inner surfaces of the upper front latch guard 
have been carefully polished so rib or frame latches 
will not become bent at various points where they ride 
against the guard. Asa rule it is not difficult to find 
a nick or rough place on a guard which is bad enough 
to cause trouble. On machines which have been run- 
ning for some time the latch lines are readily visible 
and this line tells the fixer where to look for rough 
places. On new machines or if a new latch guard is 
being applied we must resort to smoking the latch 
guard to find the latch line. This, of course, is simple 
and can be done by holding the inner surface of the 
guard over a burner made out of an old oil can in 
which some kerosene has been placed and some cotton 
fabric used for a wick. <A good sized tallow candle 
will also suffice. 

Be careful when holding the guard over the flame 
not to remove the temper at some of the thin surfaces 
on the guard. Bear in mind that Jatches must come in 
contact with the guard at various points and for differ- 
ent reasons during the respective knitting operations. 
Know where these points are and make sure no rough 
places exist. 

Small hand grinders equipped with rubber cushion- 
ed arbors on which fine emery tubes are mounted serve 
well for polishing jobs. These grinders run at high 
speeds and will burn a thin place on the guard if too 
much pressure is used. Ordinary crocus cloth is best 
where a highly polished finish is desired; this can be 
used on an arbor or by hand. 

Polish latch guards the way the grain runs from 
one end toward the other wherever possible and never 
grind on an emery wheel or polish with emery buffers 
if the job can be done with crocus cloth. Using the 
latter may take a little more time and energy, but it 
will increase the useful life of the latch guard also. 

How long any machine part will serve depends a lot 
on how much attention we give it. Right now many 
of us are wondering how long we will be able to buy 
replacement parts for our machines. For many years 
the American idea insofar as machinery, especially 
motor cars, tires, etc., is concerned has been “darn the 
cost, there’s more where that came from’. We are 
going to see some drastic changes soon—we have be- 
gun to save too late. | 


Upper Front Latch Guard Adjustment 


Both lower and upper front latch guards are held 
in position by the latch guard bracket (204394) and 


(Continued on page 168.) 
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Training Knitters on Full-Fashioned Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am very much interested in the question you pub- 
lished in the Knitting Section of COTTON asked by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6959” as to what would be the best 
system to be applied to full-fashioned knitters in keep- 
ing needles, sinker points, and bits in proper working 
order to insure a good fabric at all times. 

I am an old full-fashioned hosiery knitter with 
many years of experience behind me and I wonder if 
fixers, managers and owners of full-fashioned hosiery 
plants after reading this question did not say to them- 
selves, “I wish I knew”’. 

I am not writing this to try to answer the contrib- 
utor’s question but wish to bring out some points in 
defense of the conscientious knitter, who is always 
striving to keep his machine in the best of condition 
so that his employer will receive a good product from 
his machine. 

I went into the hosiery business as a young man 
and in those days, knitting was mostly a family af- 
fair and sons were taught by their fathers or a young 
man could only be taught the knitting trade if he were 
a good friend of some knitter’s family. No apprentice 
received wages from the company during the training 
period. 

My father taught me and because of the crude ma- 
chinery in those days, a knitter had to be a mechanic 
to operate them successfully. 

During my training period I was constantly told 
that a knitter is only as good as the needle he pliers 
and that the needle pliers was his most important tool 
and should be kept in the best of condition. 

I was also taught that during working hours was 
not the proper time to straighten needles before you 
put them into the needle bar. Every night after sup- 
per my father, brothers and I would sit at the kitchen 
table and straighten out the needles and points and 
have them ready for the next day. These needles and 
points were always examined by my father and woe 
behold us if they were not right. 

In those days the owners did not insist upon pro- 
duction but quality was necessary, so we were taught 
the causes of poor quality hosiery and what we must 
do to prevent producing such hosiery. 

No one was given a machine of his own until the 
teacher felt that he was capable of operating it suc- 
cessfully. 

When the demand for full-fashioned hosiery be- 
came greater and additional machinery was being pur- 
chased as well as new mills starting up, apprentices 
were given machines before they sometimes could op- 
erate them properly. 

There also was a demand for production and I 
noticed then that many knitters were becoming care- 
less while others did not keep the machines in proper 
shape due to lack of training. 

Employers then started to employ apprentices and 
pay them a wage and when this system was installed 
the knitter who was forced to train a young man 
whom he did not know, did not spend much time in 
teaching him. The result was that while a young 
man would spend three or more years as an appren- 


tice, he did not know all he should know, because he 
was not taught properly. 

However, in those days the two-shift system for 
each machine was unknown and most knitters, even 
those with lack of training, did their utmost to keep 
the machine in the best possible working condition. 

When you were given a knitting machine to oper- 
ate, no one else would ever operate it and therefore 
the conscientious knitter took pride in his machine 
and would see that it was in the best condition pos- 
sible at all times. The careless or inexperienced knit- 
ter soon fell by the wayside because there was no 
chance for an alibi when bad hosiery was produced. 

Of course, no individual or group can ever stop 
progress and when during the era of prosperity the 
demand for full-fashioned silk hosiery was greater 
than the supply something had to be done and done 
quickly. 

New concerns started and the older concerns put 
in the double shift system. As there were not enough 
experienced knitters available to man all the machines 
rapid training of young men was the only solution. 

Having worked for several concerns and had as 
partners many young men who were trained rapidly, 
I have formed the opinion that most of the methods 
of training these knitters were crude and resulted in 
the industry suffering from what owners think is 
carelessness, whereas the trouble is due to the wrong 
foundation being laid. 

Human beings operate knitting machines and 
therefore human nature enters into it. 

When the double-shift operation became an estab- 
lished method of operating a full-fashioned hosiery 
mill, the conscientious and capable knitter was never 
asked who he might like for a partner but was given 
any one the company desired to hire. 

The result was that many good knitters who for- 
merly kept the machines in good condition had as a 
partner a knitter who was either careless or inexperi- 
enced and the capable knitter had to carry the load. 
I have had as partners knitters who would put needles 
in the machine taken right out of the pack, never fix 
a narrowing hole and never change a sinker or replace 
welt hooks in welt bars. All they were after was pro- 
duction and when I complained I was told what a fine 
producer the other fellow was. 

When such conditions exist will a capable knitter 
still keep his machine in good condition or is he hu- 
man? 

I have had partners who did not know how to re- 
place a sinker or divider or knocking-over bit; never 
knew how to fix a narrowing hole. I found that most 
of them were eager to learn but had not been trained 
properly. 

But should I carry the load or am I human? I 
have had partners who did not own an oil can, whose 
pliers were in such shape that they were only fit to 
straighten nails with. Did anyone look at his tools be- 
fore they hired him? 

Among the workers we often hear the remark, “If 
I were boss I would do this or that’, and to give the 
contributor some of my ideas about keeping needles, 
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sinkers, dividers, etc., in proper working order, I will 
write as “If I were boss”. 

When considering an applicant for a knitting ma- 
chine I would first examine his tools, such as pliers, 
screwdriver, oil can and scissors. If these are in poor 
condition then I would come to the conclusion that he 
is a careless worker. Knitters have a very small in- 
vestment to make in tools in comparison to the wages 
they earn, so a knitter with poor tools is usually a 
poor knitter. 

Of course, the knitters would soon have the grape- 
vine working and tell anyone desiring a position about 
this, but after all starting with good tools is better 
than starting with bad tools. 

I would make the applicant straighten a pack of a 
hundred needles, doing this before me or some other 
reliable executive. I would then have him place at 
least 50 needles in a row in a needle bar and plier 
these needles. 

I would have him lift up a catch bar and put in 
sinkers and dividers. I would have him take out a 
knocking-over bit bar and put in several knocking- 
over bits. 

By doing this I am sure that I would know wheth- 
er the applicant was a capable knitter and was qual- 
ified to handle a knitting machine. 

I would then have him show me that he can stop 
a narrowing mender and have him show me what is 
good fabric or poor fabric such as needle and sinker 
lines, sleazy work, uneven lengths, due to heads run- 
ning uneven and bad selvages. 

Being experienced myself and as boss I feel that 
these are the things that every capable knitter should 
know and if he does not know these things then he is 
no knitter. 

If I knew I had a conscientious and capable knitter 
operating a machine I would first consult him as to 
whom he would like for a partner. Like a good team 
of horses when two pull together, there is always a 
profit in the load. 

If it were necessary for me to train knitters’ rap- 
idly I would put in a system of training whereby the 
apprentice would learn properly all the essential 
things that a knitter should know and do to operate 
a machine successfully. 

With modern machinery knitters can be trained 
rapidly, providing the apprentice has a good teacher. 
Therefore I would try to find a man who not only 
knows the operation of a full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine but is able to transmit that knowledge to others 
te be the teacher. 

I would employ someone to make a complete sur- 
vey of each knitting machine, at least four times a 
year and one thing I would not do is to have my fixers 
do this as I would want to know the mechanical condi- 
tion of the machines as well as the condition of nee- 
dles, sinkers, etc. 

There are careless fixers as well as careless knit- 
ters and I would want a report that would show me 
the qualifications of the fixers as well as the knitters. 

On completion of this survey I would give a bonus 
or prize to the knitters who keep the machine in fine 
condition and I would post a list of all names and 
machines showing by a percentage table what condi- 
tion each machine is in. 
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Every one loves to win a prize and cash is always 
welcomed. No one likes to have his faults exposed but 
I know that the fault of industry has always been to 
criticize and forget to give praise. 

The capable worker on the average does not fear 
exposure and in my opinion the careless worker is 
sometimes protected too much from exposure and 
therefore does not try to improve his workmanship. 

Getting back to my role as knitter I want to say 
this: Every capable knitter knows that keeping nee- 
dles, sinkers, points, etc., in proper condition is his 
duty and being capable he does not need to have a 
system applied for these duties. However, he should 
be given credit for his knowledge and ability and 
never place him in the position where he must carry 
the load. 

Careless and inexperienced knitters should not be 
allowed to operate a knitting machine and such knit- 
ters should be requested to resign. 

Any plant keeping careless or inexperienced knit- 
ters on their payroll, expecting the capable knitter to 
carry the load, will find that eventually the plant will 
have what I call “mass carelessness” because it is 
human nature for any capable worker to deliberately 
become careless when his partner does not help to 
carry the load. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7017 
——-_-_-_ -_@@-—- -- 


The Komet Machine 
(Continued from page 164.) 


bracket screws (K-5809). The bracket and guards can 
be moved to the right or left, in toward the cylinder or 
away from it. Careful attention has been given to the 
final setting of the bracket since the upper guard has 
much to do with actual knitting in many respects. 
Final setting is done after the guard has been prop- 
erly shaped and checked. The fixer will profit by leav- 
ing this setting as is. 

On fine gauge machines latch guards are usually 
set to .003-inch clearance between the upper inner sur- 
face of the guard and the cylinder, on 36/24-gauge 
.005-inch to .008-inch as a rule. These settings may 
vary .001-inch or .002-inch and give no trouble, but our 
experience has been that .003-inch on fine gauge and 
005-inch on 36/24-gauge machines give best results. 

In considering these settings bear in mind that 
latches are open behind the guard and stitches or loops 
are around the needle behind the latches, therefore 
the guard dare not press too hard against the latches. 
The circumferential position of the latch guard is also 
important since the recesses in the guard must be at 
a point where the latches can close this, in turn being 
governed by the action of stitch cams on the needles. 
For this reason a slight forward or backward setting 
of the guard from its original position may lead to 
various knitting troubles on both rib and frame knit- 
ting. 

For example, the V-shaped recess in the front end 
of the guard must permit both rib and frame latches to 
close. This recess also has much to do with feeding 
the yarn to frame needles. It is entirely possible to 
move the latch guard to the right or left, let us say 
1/32-inch, without causing any trouble on frame knit- 
ting, but this slight change in position may affect rib 
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knitting in some cases, making it impossible to knit 
1x1 or broad rib fabric. 

On the other hand, changing the position of the 
latch guard may not affect frame or 1x1 rib knitting 
and will cause trouble in broad rib knitting. There are 
a number of good reasons why a change in position 
of the upper front latch guard can lead to these various 
difficulties. First of all, in making a 1xl top with 
laid-in elastic yarn, the fabric or stitch is knit con- 
siderably looser than the broad rib stitch in order 
to give much needed stretch or elasticity to the top. 
This means that the relative position of the latches to 
the latch guard are not the same when making 1xl 
fabric and broad rib fabric. Any variation in length 
of stitch drawn between 1x1 fabric and broad rib fab- 
ric will cause the latches to turn at a different time in 
the V-slot. Also, 1x1 fabric is made by knitting on al- 
ternate needles in both the upper and lower cylinder 
whereas broad rib knitting is done with needles in 
the upper cylinder and the verge. 

A few days ago one of our Komet fixers was hav- 
ing trouble with holes being cut in the broad rib stitch 
but this machine gave no trouble while knitting the 
1x1 top. He claimed he had not changed the position 
of the latch guard nor made any other adjustment 
which in his opinion would cause holes to be cut in the 
broad rib stitch; all of which was true with one excep- 
tion—while sizing up he found this machine was mak- 
ing a very tight broad rib stitch and had loosened it 
up considerably; that is where the trouble began. 

The writer suggested that he tighten up the stitch 
again, which he did, and the trouble disappeared. The 
machine in question was not fit to run with a tight 
broad rib stitch so we inquired further as to why it 
was necessary to loosen the stitch when according to 
the fixer it had been making the proper stitch just 
an hour earlier—he had some socks to prove that, The 
fixer forgot to mention one thing; he had changed 
from one maker’s yarn to another in the same count 
and the yarn he had changed to ran on the heavy side, 
which caused tight knitting and made it necessary to 
loosen the stitch to get the sock to fit properly. 

It was simple to correct this trouble. After loosen- 
ing the stitch once more, holes immediately began to 
show up in the fabric and we could see what was caus- 
ing them. Loosening the stitch raised the rib stitch 
cam. The V-slot in the latch guard had not been out 
very deep originally and when the stitch cam was rais- 
ed the latches could not turn in the slot and the re- 
sult was bursted fabric. Making the V-slot about 
1/32-inch deeper corrected this trouble in a few min- 
utes and the machine in question knit a loose stitch 
and gave no further trouble. 

Occasionally we find that rib latches do not al- 
ways turn exactly in the center of the V-slot in the 
guard; sometimes they turn a littie earlier, before the 
latch reaches the center of the recess. This means that 
in addition to being deep enough the recess must be 
sufficiently wide to allow for slight variations in the 
position of the guard to the right or left. Should it 
become necessary to make a V-slot slightly deeper, 
don’t cut straight up in the center only, but widen out 
the bottom slightly and work up so as to maintain 
the original shape or angle on both sides. 

K. O. METZ 
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Lighting Arrangement 
for a Seamless Mill 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In installing a new lighting system in a seamless 
hosiery mill, what would be the best arrangement of 
lights over the machines? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7340 
————---@@----- 


EKifeet of Weather? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Does a change in the weather have any effect on 
seamless knitting machines? If so, how does it affect 
knitting, the running of the machines, and what can 
be done to help standardize conditions? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7342 
siicanniilialiiciniiminis 


Why is Fine Gauge 
Harder to *Size”’’? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Why is it more difficult to keep fine gauge seam- 
less hosiery in proper size than it is hosiery made on 
coarse gauge machines? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7344 








Sulphur Dyeing of 
Knitted Fabrie 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7245” on page 188 of the October 1941 issue of 
COTTON, who is getting streaks running lengthwise 
when dyeing sulphur colors on knitted fabric in wood- 
en becks, and would like to offer my opinion as to how 
this might be corrected. 

From experience on similar type work, I would 
suggest that this fabric be wet out at 180 degrees F. 
with a good synthetic penetrant and one pound of 
mono-sodium phosphate for 30 minutes and the liquor 
saved. Dissolve the color with an equal part of sul- 
phide flakes or the equivalent in liquid form. Add one- 
half portion of dye to wet out liquor at 180 degrees F. 
and run 10 minutes; add other half dye and run 10 
minutes, and then add one pound of mono-sodium 
phosphate (previously dissolved) and run 10 minutes 
at 180 degrees; add salt as necessary up to 30 per 
cent. Do not drain machine; add water as drain is 
opened and maintain a constant level until clean. 

The colors for this type of work should be care- 
fully selected, such as the direct dyeing types for 
blues, types similar to Sulfogene Green GCF and 
Orange GCF for greens and in any combination the 
rapidly oxidizing types avoided, The use of 2 per cent 
corn sugar in wetting-out may also be helpful. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7281 
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Larger Rayon Yarn Allotment For Hosiery Cheers Mills—Some 
Complaint On Early Rayon Full-Fashioneds But Now Corrected 
—Wool Curtailment For Second Quarter Affects Only Few 
Knitters—Outerwear Wool Allotment Small, Forcing Substi- 
tutes—Larger Purchases For Army Under Way—Cancel Knit- 


ting Arts Show 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1942 


A RECORD for any January was set during the first month of this 

year for hosiery shipments which was outstanding because of the 
lack of silk, causing dislocation in the full-fashioned hose trade. Ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery gained almost 9 per cent in January 
compared with the first month of 1941 but this was largely due to the 
gains in seamless as there was a substantial decline in January ship- 
ments of full-fashioned goods. The larger shipments of seamless cover 
most branches but it is apparent that an important reason for this is 
the large quantity of such goods that is now going forward to the 
armed forces of the country with new invitations having just been 
issued by the local Army Depot calling for bids late in March on rec- 
ord-breaking quantities of hose and underwear, one taking in 37,000,- 
000 cotton under-garments and another 10,000,000 pairs of wool socks 


for the Army. 


Full-Fashioned 


The new rayon yarn allotment in- 
creasing the quantity of the man-made 
fiber available for hosiery manufactur- 
ers means that the bulk of the full- 
fashioned that formerly used mainly 
nylon and silk for its yarns will now 
have to get along with rayon and while 
there was some disappointment in this 
connection earlier, this has disappear- 
ed. There are new types of rayon 
yarns coming on the market which are 
said to manufacture a rayon women’s 
full-fashioned that is entirely different 
from some of the first rayon full-fash- 
ioned that were placed on the market 
by new manufacturers late last year. 
some of these, say retailers, did not 
give the consumer a good run for his 
or her money so that they worried 
that resentment might be created that 
would take time to overcome. Some 
retailers say this may have to be done 
in regard to the new hard twist rayon 
full-fashioned but they do not believe 
that the objection in consumer minds 
is so widespread. They feel that the 
new lines will go over well and with- 
out much promoting, for one reason 
because soon American women will 
have to buy rayon or almost none at 
all because there is little cotton full- 
fashioned on the market compared with 
total needs. Shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery in the first 
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month of the present year were 2,89¥5,- 
793 dozen pairs which would compare 
with about 3,250,000 dozen pairs in 
the corresponding weeks a year previ- 
ous. Noteworthy in this connection 
was the sharp decline in shipments of 
silk women’s full-fashioned “with a 
drop of from ~ 2,280,000 dozens last 
year to 383,000 dozen in the first 
month of the present year. Evidence 
that some wearers of full-fashioned 
have switched to the use of seamless 
may be seen from the wide gain in 
January shipments of rayon women’s 
seamless lines that month. There 
have been new prices announced rec- 
ently on rayon full-fashioned with one, 
Van Raalte, introducing a 75-denier 
high twist rayon at $8.25 per dozen 
which goods will be allocated; Gotham 
has a 100 denier, 45-gauge, high twist 
at $7.25. 


Half-Hose 


Volume in half-hose is very large 
with shipments this January showing 
a marked increase over the same 1941 
month. One of the features of the 
situation was that shipments of the 
short or slack socks expanded sharply 
which might indicate that manufac- 
turers, seeing the rubber situation de- 
veloping, were trying to get out all 
such goods possible before knitters 
were unable to get elastic yarns. 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





There are reports that knitters will 
overcome the lack of elastic yarns by 
knitting methods that give a certain 
stretch by using other type yarns but 


the retail trade does not expect too 
much in this connection. Shipments 
of slack socks in January were about 
20 per cent ahead of the same 1941 
month so that it is possible the ulti- 
mate consumer will have elastic top 
socks for the balance of this year, at 
least, even though these will have to 
go by the boards over a longer period 
of time unless we get supplies of raw 
rubber earlier than is now indicated. 
Vast amounts of half-hose are going 
to be bought by the armed forces this 
year in view of the greatly enlarged 
Army and Navy. As an indication, late 
in March the Philadelphia Army Depot 
of the Quartermaster Corps received 
bids to supply it with 10,000,000 wool 
socks of which the bulk were the 
lightweight type. Such large amounts 
coming from time to time indicate 
that a larger percentage of knitters 
are or soon will be mainly on armed 
force requirements. 


Seamless 


There is an active demand for prac- 
tically all types of seamless hosiery 
with the cuts in full-fashioned wo- 
men’s lines helping manufacturers of 
seamless in many instances. Civilians 
will have to depend more and more 
on seamless, according to present indi- 
cations, and such lines as anklets are 
having an active spurt. For example, 
during the first month of. this year 
shipments of anklets were approxima- 
tely 3,185,000 dozens which compared 
with about 2,560,000 in the same 
month a year previous. Ribbed goods 
suffered a drop that month in ship- 
ments. Children’s lines were more ac- 
tive than a year previous. Then 
there was a sharp increase in the ship- 
ments of women’s rayon seamless, 
which trend will become more marked 
later this year. 


Underwear 


Demand for underwear for the arm- 
ed forces of the country is the domi- 
nating influence in the market and 
the quantities that are being bought 
for the Army are amazing the trade. 
Late in March, bids were received at 
the Philadelphia Army Depot for 37,- 
000,000 cotton undergarments and this 
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The Wildman Interlock machine embodies a 
device that feeds yarn under UNIFORM 
TENSION—It is an exclusive feature and 
results in a finished product that is absolutely 
uniform in feel and appearance, a fabric so 
splendidly smooth that it is in great demand 
for sweaters, bathing suits, dresses, gloves 
and many other garments and accessories. 
A great variety of attractive patterns is pos- 
sible. Send for complete details of this machine 


and some samples of its unusual product. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 
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was of the same type of which with- 
in recent weeks, large additional 
amounts had been bought. Then. the 
specialized branches of the Army are 
requiring new types. For example, the 
Army is now buying fair sized amounts 
of what is called protective under- 
garments that are to protect the wear- 
er against certain gases. Underwear 
manufacturers have co-operated with 
the Government to the fullest degree 
and indications are that even though 
such exceptionally large amounts are 
going to be wanted the trade will fill 
them within the dates specified. This 
means, however, the civilian trade 
may have to wait in many instances 
for deliveries and also that different 
type garments will have to be worn. 
In this connection the trade under- 
stood that the latest large cotton knit 
undershirt orders by the Army called 
for a carded garment instead of comb- 
ed which will help manufacturers due 
to the tightness in combed yarns. But 
carded knitting counts are becoming 
tight, too, so that this means more 
difficulty for manufacturers without 
priority numbers to obtain yarns from 
spinners. At present wholesalers re- 
port that deliveries for the civilian 
trade are very late from manufactur- 
ers. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Interrupted by War 


For the first time in 38 years the 
annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, sche- 
duled for its first appearance in At- 
lantic City, April 27-30, after 37 con- 
secutive years in Philadelphia, has 
been cancelled. The National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers and the 
Underwear Institute are the joint 
sponsors of the exhibition and _ the 
showing of machinery, yarns and knit- 
ting mill accessories had been threat- 
ened this year by war time priorities. 
It was only decided last December to 
move the 1942 display to Atlantic City, 
after its having become a looked-for 
event in Philadelphia’s textile pro- 
gram. Last September it had been de- 
cided to change the show from an an- 
nual to a biennial event after this 
year. Although 60 per cent of the ex- 
hibit space at Atlantic City had al- 
ready been sold, the board finally de- 
cided that the show would not be 
sufficiently representative and there- 
fore cancelled it. Last year there were 
about 200 exhibitors at the Commercial 
Museum in Philadelphia. The annual 
meeting of the hosiery association, 
usually held each April at the exhibi- 
tion, will probably be held in New 
York. [See note above.] Roy A. Cheney, 
president of the Underwear Institute, 
is expected shortly to make an an- 
nouncement in this connection. 
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Hosiery Association to Meet at Waldorf 
Hotel in New York City on May 6th 


The annual convention of the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers will be held Wednesday, May 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
it has been announced by Earl Constantine, president of the association. 
In the past, the convention has been held in conjunction with the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition, which was cancelled for this year because of war 


conditions. 


The same facilities at the Waldorf which have been utilized for the 
annual Hosiery Industry Conference will be utilized for the convention. 
The sessions will be executive in character. 





Wool Conservation Order 
Mainly Hits Outerwear 


Neither the hosiery or the 
wear industries have expressed great 
concern over the Government wool or- 
der sharply reducing the amount of 
wool available for the manufacture of 
civilian goods during the second 
quarter of the year. The reason for 
this was that a very large percentage 
of the wool hose and underwear now 
being made will go to the armed forces 
of the country and the Government or- 
der does not apply or restrict the 
quantity of wool that may be used in 
Army or Navy goods or garments. The 
knitted outerwear field reacted en- 
tirely differently and such manufac- 
turers will either have to curtail 
drastically or else find substitutes for 
the wool formerly used. Sweater manu- 
facturers, for example, face a serious 
problem not only during the second 
quarter but the trade expects these 
restrictions to become even more of a 
factor later in the year and perhaps 
for the duration of the war. Many 
manufacturers have been making a 
percentage of cotton sweaters as well 
as garments of wool and rayon and it 
is expected that production of these 
types will expand, assuming that 
manufacturers are able to obtain such 
fibers. These manufacturers consider 
their future supplies of cotton and 
rayon as very uncertain particularly in 
view of the larger allotment of rayon 
yarns to hosiery manufacturers and 
also because of the larger allotment of 
spun rayon to weaving plants. 

Wool hosiery. so far as the civilian 
trade is concerned, is only about 5 per 
cent of the total. A large proportion of 
this small percentage in 1941 was 
shipped to the military depots. The 
main wool items made and shipped last 
year both to military and civilian buy- 
ers consisted of men’s half-hose and 
slacks, with a 1941 production of 3,- 
372,000 dozen pairs, bundle goods and 
women’s seamless hosiery. The latter 
accounted for only less than 200,000 
dozen pairs while production of athle- 
tic socks of this type was slightly 
more than 700,000 dozen pairs. 


under- 


Sweater Firms Ordered 
To Report On Yarns 


Indications that the Government is 
investigating inventories of raw ma- 
terials and finished products by tex- 
tile and apparel companies were seen 
in the investigation of the yarn and 
sweater industries by the United States 
Department of Justice. It was hinted 
that this investigation had _ been 
prompted to ascertain if there has 
been hoarding of worsted yarns by 
yarn firms, sweater manufacturers and 
wholesalers. It follows several other 
surveys on inventories that are now 
being conducted by Government agen- 
cies. A number of sweater firms have 
received inquiries from the Department 
of Justice asking them to supply data 
as to their holdings as of February 
28, 1942, and the same date a year 
previous. A tabulation of the inven- 
tory position of the wool yarn inter- 
ests has been under way for some 
time. The investigation is being con- 
ducted by the Department of Justice, 
New York office, and is understood to 
have been started at the request of the 
War Production Board. 


Rayon Allotment 
For Hosiery Raised 


Beginning April 1, 1942, hosiery 
mnaufacturers will be allocated 17 per 
cent of the viscose and cuprammonium 
rayon yarn compared with only 12 per 
cent in the previous Government order. 
The allocation of acetate remained un- 
changed in the latest order, being 6 
per cent. This increase was made 
necessary when the hosiery industry 
was unable to obtain large quantities 
of nylon yarn which came about be- 
cause of the elimination of silk for 
the manufacture of parachute fabrics. 
Nylon yarn is now being used in place 
of silk in the manufacture of our para- 
chutes with reports so far being that 
the results are more than were ex- 
pected of this man-made fiber. As a 
result of the order after April 1 prac- 
tically all the hosiery will be of rayon 
with a smaller amount of full-fashion- 
ed being lisle. In January of this 
year, out of approximately 3,000,000 
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Competition for sales in children’s anklets is keen—and growing keener. 
| The manufacturer who can offer better knitting as a sales point has a real 
advantage. Torrington Needles — the needles that are made by machine 


methods to assure finer finish, truer temper and more accurate dimen- 


sions — will help you obtain that advantage tor your products. Stand- 





ardize on Torringtons tor high quality knitting at an economical cost. 
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rcs these advantages of the Torrington Needle 

Bearing —advantages that have been tested and 
proved in thousands of applications—and see how every 
feature can be utilized to fill a wartime need in the design 
of textile machinery. 


1. The Needle Bearing is available for prompt delivery on 
priority orders, in the standard sizes and designs that are 
most practicable today. Torrington’s production capacity 
has been expanded to care for all essential requirements 
with the promptness needed to maintain manufacturing 
schedules. 


2. It ts easy to install, ideally suited for high-speed pro- 
duction line methods. Built as a single compact unit, it 
is pressed into place in the housing in a quick, simple 
Operation. 


EVERY FEATURE 


3. It conserves materials in other parts of your product 
design. Because the bearing’s outside diameter 1s small 
in proportion to Capacity, you can use small-diameter 
housings, requiring less material. 
4. It improves product performance and reduces power re- 
quirements, because of its low coefficient of starting and 
running friction. 
5. Itneeds little attention in service. Asa result of its efficient 
system of lubrication, only occasional renewal of lubricant 
is necessary. Its high load capacity assures long bearing 
life, even in continuous operation under heavy loads. 
Let a Torrington engineer show you how this unusual 
bearing can help you key your textile machinery designs 
to wartime conditions. For further details, wire, phone, 
or write for Catalog No. 115. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Estab. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles Seattle 
San Francisco Toronto London, England 
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dozen pairs of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturered only about 140,000 
dozen pairs were of silk, 340,000 doz- 
en pair of nylon, 900,000 dozen pair of 
rayon and the remainder of mixed 
rayon and nylon. The order provides 
for replacement with rayon of the silk 
and nylon formerly used on a pound 
for pound basis figured on the amount 
of silk and nylon used during the first 
half of 1941. Of the 17 per cent of 
rayon, 15 per cent is reserved (for 
hosiery manufacturers, 1 per cent is 
for former consumers of yarn-dyed 
silk, 1 per cent is allocated for hard- 
ship cases, while 5-14 per cent of the 
acetate set aside is for non-yarn dyed 
silk and nylon replacement with the 
remaining 1% per cent going into the 
hardship pool. Rayon yarn producers 
were also ordered to set aside 4 per 
cent for export to other American re- 
publies. 


Mercerized Parachutes 
Are Being Developed 


Reports in the sales cotton yarn 
market have recently been to the effect 
that mercerizers have been called to 
Washington to discuss with Govern- 
ment officials problems in connection 
with the development of parachutes 
made from cotton mercerized yarns. 
Although no announcement of this re- 
search has been made by any official, 
trade reports have been that  para- 
chutes of this material would be used 
in connection with the floating of sup- 
plies to the earth by parachute troops, 
with the nylon parachutes being used 
by the personnel themselves. If this 
matter is worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government it could mean 
a considerable increase in the amount 
of mercerized yarns being consumed 
for military purposes. Mercerizers 
have recently reported that only about 
one-third of recent shipments has been 
roing into the manufacture of military 
goods so that the Government may 
feel that processors could without 
great difficulty fill much larger or- 
ders. 


First Rayon Full-Fashioned 
Not Entirely Satisfactory 


Several hosiery buyers who laid 
plans late last year to anticipate the 
eventual loss of nylon by contracting 
for the first full-fashioned rayons to 
be produced by a number of inexper- 
ienced manufacturers are now wonder- 
ing if this was not premature in view 
of assertions from several that con- 
sumers have been registering com- 
plaints concerning such _ stockings. 
These buyers report that a major 
stumbling block was the “sleazy” con- 
structions that were first turned out 
by mills to satisfy the retail needs to 





First Installation of 100-Needle Cireular 
Machines at Liberty (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
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THIS IS a view in the Liberty Hosiery Mills, Liberty, N. C., showing some of the new 

Scott & Williams Model K spiral machines, especially built for producing the new no- 
seam ladies’ hose, also known as the ‘‘bare-leg’’ stocking. The machines are of the 400- 
needle type, using a fine 75 gauge needle, and possessing several modern improvements. 
They are capable of knitting fine gauge stockings with gusset toe, picot edge welt, fancy 
designs in the welt, and various types of heels. Some of the improvements are the loose 
welt attachment for making ‘‘out’’ sizes, and the reversed looper seam which puts the 
looper seam under the foot instead of over it, to add comfort as well as beauty in this day 


of open-work shoes. 


Girl operators are employed. An operator cares for a battery of 24 machines and turns 
out slightly more than a dozen per machine during each 8-hour shift. 

The building housing these machines is a far cry from the knitting room of yesterday. 
It is modern throughout, using the new type of fluorescent lighting units which contribute 
more and better light with little or no heat radiation. It is completely air-conditioned which 
is a benefit to the health of the employees as well as to the preservation of machinery and 


materials. 


This installation is of especial interest since it is an example of circular knitting equip- 


ment being installed in a full-fashioned plant. 





replace silk in the 69-and 79-cent 
brackets. These goods were delivered 
in volume for the first time late in 
December for January promotions and 
were generally knitted on the older 
42-gauge machines that had been idle 
for several weeks after the owners ran 
out of raw silk. Operating with 
coarse denier yarns which were not 
sized properly the manufacturers ap- 
parently felt it was more important to 
plac erayon goods on the market as 
quickly as possible, leaving the prob- 
lems of technical developments for fu- 
ture solution. 

New merchandise recently entering 
the stores is of an entirely different 
quailty reflecting in most instances the 
results of months of research by the 
yarn companies, by chemists and full- 
fashioned producers who declined to 
deliver until the goods met definite re- 
quirements of elasticity, durability 
and appearance. These full-fashioned 
styles, which are expected to retail 
around $1.00 to $1.15 a pair, with some 
as low as 79 cents a Pair, will no doubt 
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be generally satisfactory. However, 
there is some feeling in the minds of 
several buyers of rayon that this con- 
sumer complaint regarding these early 


be a 


goods may for a short time fac- 
tor in the retail trade that will have 
to be overcome by the better quality 
merchandise now being offered by the 


mills. 


Replacement of Rubber 
In Elastic Top Hose 


Even though elastic yarns are no 
longer available to manufacturers, it 
is evident the industry is not going to 
permit the withdrawal of rubber to 
stop their progress relating to meth- 
ods of combining elastic and non- 
elastic yarns in the tops of men’s and 
children’s hosiery. Patents on the use 
of rubberized yarns in welts as a 
means of supporting half-hose, slacks 
and other socks are still being issued 
to knitters on applications filed several 
years ago when rubber was plentifui. 
Fortunately, some of the ideas incor- 
porated in these claims may be utiliz- 
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ed now in one form or another without 
the use of rubber. Within the year 
it is probable that the first patents 
on methods of knitting elastic but rub- 
berless welts will be issued resulting 
from applications now being filed by 
inventors in the machinery and hosiery 


fields. 

Two southern seamless hosiery pro- 
ducers, the Baker Cammack Hosiery 
Mills at Burlington, N. C., and the 
Margate Hosiery Mills at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have recently developed meth- 
ods of knitting elastic tops without the 
use of rubber. The method of the 
Baker Cammack Mill can be made on 
plain transfer top machines or the low 
cylinder plain type at little cost in the 
change-over of machinery to turn out 
good automatic top half hose or ank- 
lets without rubber. Licenses are al- 
ready being issued by the Zephyr Sales 
& Service Co., of Charlotte, for the 
right to make and use the necessary 
attachments in accordance with the 
latter procedure. The most recent of 
the long list of patents on hosiery tops 
which combine elastic and non-elastic 
yarn was issued and assigned _ to 
Hemphill Co., which previously had 
patented similar constructions. The 
patent is No. 2,275,248, said to impart 
characteristics of elasticity for a 
stocking top. 


Constantine Says Mills 
Should Forget Nylons 


Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, at a recent informal discus- 
sion with hosiery buyers and chem- 
ists at Jersey City, N. J., commented 
that recurrent rumors of an early re- 
sumption of nylon yarn shipments were 
unwarranted and harmful and that the 
market would be better off to forget 
nylon for the present and to concen- 
trate on rayons. Speaking primarily 
of the recent improvements in rayon 
varn twists and rayon hosiery finishes 
and also the War Production Board 
order increasing the yarn allocation as 
of April 1, Mr. Constantine asked this 
question, would the Government now 
be ordering cotton and rayon. para- 
chutes if it had enough supplies of the 
more practical silk and nylon for the 
purpose? It was evident that he ex- 
pected no more nylon yarn for a long 
time to come. Final nylon yarn ship- 
ments to the hosiery mills and total 
diversion to Government use occurred 
at the end of last month. He said the 
amount of full-fashioned rayon hosiery 
to be turned out in the coming months 
will go far toward filling consumer 
needs although it may mean somewhat 
fewer stocking per capita. He explain- 
ed the progress made in developing 
yarn twist for greater elasticity re 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COoTTON’sS market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1942 


AS THE WAR goes on and becomes more of a total war for the United 
States, business becomes further regimented through Government 
control which is a development that is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war effort. This trend will go on and in fact become even 
more marked than in recent months. So far textile manufacturers have 
seen ceilings placed on their goods and in most instances on their raw 
materials, whether these are wool, cotton or rayon, so that their mar- 
gin between their raw material and selling price is definitely set. This 
makes it difficult or impossible for any manufacturer so operating to 
make more money than his neighbor—manufacturer in the same line. 

In other instances the War Production Board has issued allocation 
orders such as that for the wool industry that practically puts some 
manufacturers not considered essential to the war effort out of busi- 
ness so far as their regular line of products are concerned. In this cate- 
gory are carpet manufacturers. These plants for the second quater 
of this year will not be able to operate more than approximately 25 
per cent of the rate a year previous so that most of them are now 
engaged in the process of converting their plants to the manufacture of 
such lines as blankets for the Army or cotton duck for military use. 
Several carpet weavers that cannot convert because of their machinery 
say it will not pay them to run only about 25 per cent so they will 
quit for the duration. This trend is apparent in other textiles and will 
become even more marked in the coming months. Plants so affected 
should be on military textiles or they should be studying conversion 
to some war product. 

Textiles have already trended toward standardization. This will 
be more marked in the coming months with men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing items trending to become more standardized so that fewer styles 
and colors will be made by textile manufacturers for the civilian trade. 
Not only will they simplify in this regard but the packaging will also 
be changed to save time and materials. What the effect of this will be 
upon branded mills that have built up names for their lines and may 
have to discontinue them for duration, remains for the future but it 
is certain that such trends will not do these mills any good so far as 
implanting the brand name in the mind of the consumer. 

This means that the textile industry, including knit goods makers 
of practically all types, have enlisted for the duration and business 
as usual is finished for the duration. It will mean sacrifices without 
doubt as the price of victory and the greater these are the shorter will 


be the term of the conflict. 











marking that the turns today are from 
25 upward as against some 5 turns be- 
fore experiments began. 


Hose Wage Tribunal 
Members Are Named 


George F. Lang, president of the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., and Alexander Mc- 
Keown, president of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, have 
been selected as members of the wage 
tribunal that under the terms of the 
national agreement between the two 
groups, will arbitrate demand of the 
union for a 15 cent per hour cost-of- 
living wage increase. The two acting 
in behalf of the respective groups will 
select a third member and t“e tribunal 
will be bound by a maiprity' vote. 
Early in February the ma:ufscturers’ 
association turned down the union’s 
demand for this increase pointing out 
many uncertainties which the yarn 
situation has created for them. Dis- 
cussions relative to the same matter 
have also been held by representatives 
of the Keystone Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers Association, representing manu- 
facturers in the Berks county district 
and representatives of the union and 


it is expected that this demand will al- 
so be arbitrated by a wage _ tribunal. 
Several manufacturers claim that this 
demand of the union should be laid 
until the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announces its promised ceiling 
for rayon hosiery. 


Stocks of Hosiery 
Smaller At Year-End 


Stocks of hosiery in the hands of 
manufacturers at the end of 1941 were 
6.3 per cent smaller than the year 
previous, covering all types of produc- 
tion, while stocks of women’s full- 
fashioned were off 11.5 per cent ac- 
cording to the final report for 1941 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. Changes in the stock 
position of manufacturers due to the 
embargo on silk at the middle of the 
vear, are reflected in the report. Stocks 
of full-fashioned all-silks for example 
dropped 67.6 per cent whereas stocks 
of numbers with silk leg and cotton or 
rayon tops increased 164 per cent. In 
the all-nylons stocks were up 71 per 
cent. The total stocks of all types of 
hosiery at the end of 1941 were 22,- 
025,000 dozens compared with 23,510,- 
000 dozens at the end of the previous 
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sacngenetat “in the service”... These are your stockings. Like you, they 


must serve well. The appealing beauty of the fabric is your assurance of steady sales at the 
Sea counter. To produce a fabric that is clear, ringless and amazingly sheer, America’s 
leading hosiery manufacturers depend on Royersford Needles. With Royersford Needles, they 
get finer qualities, more firsts, fewer seconds. After all, it’s the needles that knit the stocking. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., Royersford, Pa. : Spring-Beard Needles, Points, Hooks, Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K. O. 
Bits and all accessories for Full-Fashioned Hosiery, Tompkins, Tricot and Milanese trades. Deve slopment Work (¢ ‘onfidential. 
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year. Stocks with manufacturers of 
women’s full-fashioned numbers at the 
end of last year were slightly less than 
5,000,000 dozen compared with 5,627,- 
000 dozens at the end of 1940. 

The all-silks made up 1,509,000 doz- 
ens at the end of last year compared 
with 4,654,000 dozens at the end of 
1940. But stocks of silk made with 
cotton or rayon welt amounted to 1,- 
714,000 dozens against 648,000 dozens 
in 1940. Stocks of full-fashioned ray- 
ons amounted to 576,000 dozens on 
which there is no comparison with the 
previous year and similarly stocks of 
full fashioned cotton amounted to 152,- 
OOO dozens. The yearly stock figures 
show totals of seamless numbers at the 
year end of 17,044,000 dozens compared 
with 17,883,000 dozens a year previous. 


Larger Underwear Orders 
For Army and Navy 


Invitations from the Philadelphia 
Army Quartermaster Depot call for 
bids March 24 on a total of 37,000,000 
underwear garments of which 18,000,- 
0O0O were cotton knit undershirts and 
the balance woven cotton drawers. At 
about the same time the Navy was ask- 
ing for bids on almost 10,000,000 cot- 
ton Knit undershirts of a slightly diff- 
erent type. Such exceptionally large 
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demands created widespread attention 
not only in the underwear field but 
from sales cotton yarn spinners who 
would be called upon to supply several 
million pounds of yarn for this use even 
though they were having difficulty in 
meeting delivery demands previously. 
The Army garments call for a _ good 
grade of carded and comment in the 
yarn trade was that this military de- 
mand would create a shortage of such 
types for the civilian trade. Manufac- 
turers were permitted about nine 
months for delivery after date of con- 
tract. The Navy shirt required about 
the same size of cotton yarns to go 
into a garment having a part sleeve 
whereas the summer type undershirt 
for the Army is sleeveless. 


Canada Places Ceiling 
On Rayon-Cotton Hose 


H. G. Smith, administrator of knit 
goods in Canada, said there will be no 
increase in the prices of women’s 
hosiery in Canada. He said that wo- 
men in Canada will be able to buy 
79-cent hosiery with the general price 
range aside from nylon continuing to 
be 79 cents to $1.25 a pair. The admin- 
istrator said further that manufactur- 
ers had agreed to produce standard 
types of full fashioned hose at sale 


prices allowing the retailer to main- 
tain the same levels as when silk stock- 
ings normally were sold. He _ con- 
tinued, “We are now going to have a 
price ceiling on an article that was 
not manufactured when the price con- 
trol was adopted,” referring to the 
ceiling now placed on rayon and mer- 


cerized hosiery. 


List Rayon Hose 
From $6.00 Up 


Several branded full-fashioned hosi- 
ery mills have named prices on rayon 
goods with others delaying this step 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced its schedule’ setting 
ceiling prices on rayon hosiery. Van 
Raalte Co., introduced a 45-gauge, 75- 
denier high twist rayon at $8.25 a doz- 
will be allocated ; 
quoted two styles 


until 


en which goods 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., 
at unchanged prices, one an all-Bem- 
berg rayon high twist 75-denier at 
$7.25 per dozen and the other a 100- 
denier stocking at $6.00 per dozen; 
Gotham Hosiery Company listed a 
100-denier, 45-gauge high twist at $7.25 
a dozen; Holeproof Hosiery Co., con- 
tinued two numbers at $7.10 and 
$8.15, while Berkshire 
were quoting $8.50 on 
denier, 45-gauge style. 


Knitting Mills 
this firm’s 75- 
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The ideal high speed equipment for 
credibly wide range of products: 


Bath eis « « 


an in- 
Curtains 

Bed Spreads . 
Dish Cloths ... Braids 
. Nets ... and many 
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THE NEW FLASH-LIGHT MAGNIFIER 
LINEN TESTER 











A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT—100% EFFICIENT 
A touch of the thumb gives a flood of light directly below the TWO high 


power, focal adjusting lenses. Every thread, fiber or minute object can 
be clearly seen in sharp detail. 

Complete with batteries, bulb and linen tester disc, %”x%” or 
14%”xle” optional. Extra discs 25c each. Chrome Plated. 


UNLIMITED, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 

















THOMAS & SKINNER 








the Booklet | James A. Van Kleeck | Pricess.00 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY instruments” | x. INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY x | '2,for $54.00 
oe P. 0. BOX 5615 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


1101 East 23rd Street 
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SET It 


Gentlemen: 
1 JS 


To you and to our common cause 
—now and later— 
We Pledge Unremitting Effort 


Without other change than tightening the belt of our resolve, we here at 
FIDELITY have shifted from defense to offense in the pace of our production. 


As long as eleven years ago we began to prepare for this day. 


The matured and disciplined talents of our older and experienced engi- 
neers were given the support of keen, young minds whose enthusiasm and 
vitality they directed into new channels. 


New machines and new mechanisms were designed, developed, tested by 
us and by military and commercial experts. New workers were trained by 
seasoned and skilled craftsmen. 


Old machine tools were obsoleted and replaced with the most modern 
units until today, with minor exceptions, every machine in the plant is less 
than five years old. More gages and a larger range of testing equipment 
were added, so that today tolerances and finishes as fine as four one- 
millionths of an inch can be measured and maintained. 


Organization of tasks, skills and methods were perfected. Both the tempo 
and the uniform quality of production were so far and so steadily stepped 
up that today we are producing six times as much per square foot of floor 
area as six years ago. 


The responsibilities for plans which go beyond even the critical war needs 
of this year and next have been shouldered by this personnel which has 
already achieved so much. There is no lag in their planning, designing, de- 
velopment work. It is a task in which all of us are cooperating for the 
good of all. To its continuance we pledge our unremitting efforts. 


Nbet YP Grchacser 


President 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Rayon Yarn Allotment For Hosiery Industry Increased By Gov- 
ernment Order—Wool Conservation Order For Second Quar- 
ter Hits Outerwear Manufacturers—Substitute Yarn Will Be 
Developed—Less New Business In Cotton Yarns For Civilian But 
Larger Poundage For Military Uses 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1942 


WITH SILK and nylon out of the picture for hosiery manufacturers, 
emphasis 1s upon rayon hosiery to take the place of such types and 


the situation for hosiery has been helped by the Government order 
that raised the percentage of rayon yarn allotted to the industry from 
12 to 17 per cent. This was to take care of the nylon production that 
was made unavailable when the Government decided that all the nylon 
yarn for the present was needed in the manufacture of parachutes for 
the armed forces. Hosiery manufacturers say it is almost impossible 
to place large new orders for cotton yarns unless they are going to 
make goods for the armed forces so that the civilian end is not hoping 
for much in this connection from cotton. Government order allocating 
wool for the second quarter of this year was more severe than that for 
the first three months which will make it necessary for outerwear knit- 
ters to turn. more and more to the use of very low wools and to blend 
yarns, made from wastes, rayon, cotton and other fibers that may be 


available. 


Cotton Yarns 


It is becoming more difficult from 
week to week for the civilian trade to 
secure deliveries of cotton yarns as 
more and more of these counts are be- 
ing demanded for use in the manufac- 
ture of various types of military goods 
and garments. Previously this situation 
applied to combed yarn but not very 
noticeably in carded types which was 
largely due to the fact that Army spe- 
cifications for most types of fabric and 
goods called for combed yarns exclu- 
Sively. Since the United States declar- 
ed war on the Axis powers and the 
decision was made to expand greatly 
the size of our Army several of the 
specifications have been changed, per- 
mitting manufacturers now to use card- 
ed yarns instead of combed. The rea- 
son this step was taken in most in- 
Stances was because of the inability of 
manufacturers depending on sales cot- 
ton yarns to secure sufficient combed 
qualities. 

An example of this was in the in- 
vitation of the Army ealling for bids 
late in March on 18,000,000 summer 
knit undershirts. Heretofore manufac- 
turers had been permitted to bid only 
on combed undershirts of this type, 
which specification was more recently 
revised making it possible for knitters 
to quote on either carded or combed 
with a differential in price decided 
upon by the Army. On the large amount 
of shirts that were to be bought on the 
March invitation the specification stat- 
ed that “a good quality carded yarn 
spun from cotton not lower in grade 
than Middling with staple length not 
less than 1-inch will be acceptable. The 
cotton shall be thoroughly cleaned and 
well carded. Dependent upon grade and 
staple of cotton, the number of twists 
per inch in the yarn shall be such as 
to produce a good quality yarn for 
knitting purposes and that will permit 
production of knitted undershirts of 
satisfactory tensile strength.” 
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The delivery position of carded sales 
yarns has become much tighter over 
the last month because of this develop- 
ment and also because of the large 
quantities that are going into the man- 
ufacture of such materials as webbing, 
narrow fabrics and tapes, and cotton 
duck. Commission merchants now find 
it very difficult to place orders with 
sales spinners for large quantities of 
earded yarns unless the orders are ac- 
companied by a priority number indi- 
cating its importance in the produc- 
tion of war materials. At the same 
time the tightness of deliveries of 
combed qualities has become more 
marked cover the last month although 
it has been recently reported that not 
much more than half of the total comb- 
ed yarn production for the sales mar- 
ket is going into defense orders. In 
contrast to this several of the largest 
combed yarn operators state that about 
SO per cent of their production is go- 
ing into military orders, with this per- 
centage definitely increasing. They add 
that indications are within a few 
months practically 100 per cent of their 
shipments will be going into war or- 
ders with very little being available 
for manufacturers of goods for the ci- 
vilian trade. 


Silk 


The raw silk and silk waste price 
schedule of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, which provided price ceilings 
on these commodities, has been revok- 
ed. All raw silk stocks in the country 
have been substantially acquired by the 
United States Government or are re- 
posing in the hands of manufacturers 
fabricating materials in fulfillment of 
Government contracts, according to 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator. 
The original purpose of the raw silk 
schedule has been fulfilled and the 
conditions necessitating imposition of 
price restrictions can no ionger be said 
to exist. 


Rayon 


An order has been issued by the War 
Production Board requiring rayon pro- 
ducers to set aside for silk replace- 
ment 17 per cent of their viscose and 
cuprammonium output beginning April 
1, 1942, and designed to make avail- 
able larger quantities of rayon to the 
hosiery and weaving trades. The order 
supersedes a previous one which re- 
quired producers to set aside but 12 
per. cent of their viscose and cupram- 
moenium spindles and 6 per cent of their 
acetate spindles for silk replacement 
in a hardship pool. The alocation of 
acetate was not changed in the order, 
remaining at 6 per cent. As a result of 
the order the bulk cf women’s hosiery 
manufactured after that date will be 
of rayon and not silk or nylon. Silk is 
no longer available and nylon is being 
used almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of parachute cloth. 

Rayon yarn producers’ February 
Shipments of filament yarns to domes- 
tic mills amounted to 35,900,000 pounds 
as compared with 41,200,000 pounds in 
January and 381,600,000 in February 
1941. The Textile Economics Bureau 
also reports that cumulative shipments 
for the first two months of the cur- 
rent year amounted to 77,100,000 
pounds as compared with 66,600,000 
pounds in the same period a year ago 
or an increase of 16 per cent. The de- 
cline in February shipments of rayon 
yarn from the high January level may 
be attributed to the fact that there 
were fewer working days in February 
than in the previous month and also 
due in part to a curtailment in yarn 
output, particularly acetate yarn. The 
reason for the decline in the acetate 
production is raw material shortages. 
For sometime now the tightness in the 
supply of acetate rayon has been known 
and these shortages are now showing 
up for the first time in terms of re- 
duced acetate rayon output. 


Worsted Yarns 


The outstanding development in the 
woolen industry over the month was 
the War Production Board’s alloca- 
tion of wool for the second quarter 
of this year. This drastically curtailed 
the consumption of wool for civilian 
use as compared with the first quar- 
ter, the worsted industry, for example, 
being permitted to consume only 20 
per cent of their basic quarterly pound- 
age as compared with 50 per cent in 
the first quarter. This means that spin- 
ners of outerwear yarns on the worsted 
system will have to turn to substitutes 
so far as the civilian trade is concern- 
ed and there is provision in the War 
Production Board’s ruling permitting 
the use of more wool if 44s or coarser 
and mohair, are used in the blend. The 
effect of this on outerwear industry 
will be to cause manufacturers to pro- 
duce garments made from much coars- 
er wool and also using wool wastes, 
spun rayon and cotton. To cover this 
development an order was also issued 
increasing the amount of rayon staple 
made available to worsted mills, but 
this was only 1 per cent of the amount 
of wool formerly used, for April. 
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Rubber Lay-In alae Rack Welt 


Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 &4Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 
€ 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyhia, Pa. 
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Many and varied are the new fabrics Miss War- 
time America is wearing this spring . . . other new 
ones will certainly be introduced to her in the 
days ahead as the ingenuity of the textile indus- 


try and the designers is brought into full play. 


Whatever the combinations may be in which the 
fibres are to be blended, there will be, as there 
has been for years past, a DuraBeau Finish 
available . . . tailored to fit the individual tabrics 


. to sipiin asting beauty and added wear. 


y "ie * 


REG. U.S. AND CANADA 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC.-Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila., Pa. - St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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“Our tester is a 
life-saver these days!”’ 





ie erated ss. | 


MODEL J2 
“SCOTT TESTER 


in” 


The same Tester 


can be used— 


» ron VARI 
ron CLOTH 


Using two sets of rapidly inter- 
changeable clamps, *Scott Tester 
J2 is standard for cloth and 
yarn testing up to 500 lbs. Top 
view at left shows machine 
equipped for yarn; bottom view, 
for cloth. Fits U. S. Government 
and A. S. T. M. specifications. In 
addition J2 can be equipped for 
burst testing. Nearly 60 other 
models available for various tests 
from single hair up to 2,000 lbs. 





Request Bulletin J 





*Registered Trademark 


“HENRY L SCOTT CO. 


60 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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How are you— 


—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—DeGumming Silk Hosiery? 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? : 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery ? 

—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Ma- 
chines? 

—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing De- 
partment? 

—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton 
Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR 
KNITTING 











PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet these 
and many other seamless problems. 





The material in this book was originally published 
in COTTON, which is devoted every month to just 
such manufacturing problems of interest to you. 
This material is written exclusively for COTTON by 
leading circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has 
been written for the circular knitting trade. You 
can not tell just how valuable this book can be to 
you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 
pages of practical interest to managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book — attractively bound in 
a heavy cover—and a three-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $2.50. If you are 
already a subscriber, expiration date of your sub- 
scription will be advanced three years. Send in your 
subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO.., 


Grant Building, 





Atlanta, Georgia 








PEORTRCECERTURE LEER ELUTE TERETE 
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obtainable ...we 
will supply it! 








No need to talk about heavily increased 
demands of the Textile Industry .. . for 
check straps and belting. But you do 
want to know that here is a source 
where both supply and quality get 


never-ending study and attention. 


Our fullest efforts in production and 
research have been pledged...on 
Leather for Belting and on Penn-Tan 
Hairless Check Strap Leather. 


Get in touch with your Supplier regard- 
ing the efficient new tannages for tex- 
tile manufacturers. If it is obtainable 


... he can get it here. 





Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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@ Five Saco-Lowell Cotton 
Slashers at the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.— 
all equipped with Johnson 
Joints. No more stuffing box 
troubles here. 


Note the Simple, 
Packless Construction 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2), keyed (6) 
to nipple. Carbon graphite 
seal ring (3) and bearing 
ring (4), which eliminate oil- 
ing and packing. Spring (5), 
for initial seating only; in 
operation joint is pressure 
sealed. 





TUFFING BOXES that demand 
constant inspection and tinker- 
ing, that waste valuable time while 
machines are shut down to repack 
or replace stuffing boxes, just don't 
fit in today’s picture. 


Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 
do. They never need to be oiled, 
adjusted or repacked. They absorb 
misalignment without loss of oper- 
ating efficiency. They make it 
easier to provide modern, more 
efficient methods of draining cans 
and slashers—continuous, syphon 
pipe drainage which permits high- 
er, more uniform can temperatures 
and speeds heating-up time. 


Hundreds of plants, like the 
Springs Cotton Mills in the picture 
above, have been quick to adopt 
this simple way to boost produc- 
tion, reduce maintenance costs. 
Though the first Johnson Joint was 
introduced less than ten years ago, 
there are more than 50,000 of them 
in service today. 


New Bulletin shows a size 
and type of the Johnson 
Joint for every dry can, 
slasher, or sanforizer. 


WRITE FOR IT 





USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP 
ODAY’S highest development in -_ ll 
a trap for pumping or lifting { ) 
service, or for draining systems ~ an 
under vacua as complete as 27” of mercury 
Electric operation removes 
boxes—all moving parts—from trap chamber, 
makes operation as dependable as the flow 
of electricity. Control valve gear is one com- 
pact assembly—can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 


set in inaccessible position. 


floats, stuffing 


Ask for New Bulletin 





815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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DARY RING PRAVELERS 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARBY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. O. 
H. REID } ners Box 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 











If your property is unfenced you are invitin 


troub] So, don’t delay FENC] NOW! A 


- ado . ile. So, ) Cana “ENCE NO j ; a 
: af Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
FI i: pions - Fence protects against trespass, vand: lism 
eo and saboteurs. Illustration shows a 
IN INDUSTRIAI : ' Stewart Chain Link Wire Gate guarding the 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Gates are securely braced, trussed and guar 
anteed sag-proof. Catalog I-41 showing typi- 
Selig 
/€ li $s 
3 : INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
FI oor Maintenance | GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Sales and erection offices in all principal 
SPECIALIZING (COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 





cities. 


0/7, to y aI 7 
se — | The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
f Mg he 3 * H 


924 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 























| , : 3 WORK LOAD STUDIES 

| Are creating real economies gat Pein nto 

| METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

| : . MORE THAN A 

| in many mills. QUARTER of COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 








Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 





GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


Recommendations will be made 222 CAST LOWE AVE. «< Sages @. 6. 
without obligation. Write PHONE 330 


your plant. 








Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 











ATLANTA 7 A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Step 


Inspection before packing ... 

every Apron, open and closed 

type, carefully checked for ac- 

curacy of material and work- 
manship 


by Step, theyre 


MADE BEITER/ 















— a. 


LEATHER APRONS 








for All Long Draft Systems 


he finest 


; are m™ long 
aprons at ; for i 
These ap chrome leather cision- 
bark-tanned or on modern, pre 


9 


n exclusiv 
erated by intelligent, sk 


illed craftsmen. 
tested for uni- 


ON GUARD 





is gauge». with 
Each eS point, uniform nent, 
formity at ev _ = the same snip 


aprons _  6shipments, 
a otheormity with previous o1 
an 


of yarn. 
assuring you a smooth flow 


‘me and experl- 
Quality — rig will get the 


: Ne deli der cur- 
ey op sible delivery orn ee shipping 
e | ) : 
rent record operation. taking, <2Te 9 

$1Z 
prompy ; commonly use ~ 
oth on aoe 
deliverict on orders as and as 
sible on a quality product. 


tions 
‘ons will be made to — ern 
Apro atch samples on 5 or Be sonnet 
aa: rape complete satisfac a = 
a a ‘all systems OF your mo 
ee 2 \ 
refunded. 


ICES 
QUICKER DELIVERY — LOWER PR 








~ 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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Write for Free Samples=—""" 








... Against 
POWER LOSS 


EXTILE production — no less than armament 

— must meet the peak demands of the nation’s 
“all-out” for Victory ... there is no time for any- 
thing short of the most efficient methods in produc- 
ing the vast variety of goods needed by men in the 
armed forces. 
Power transmission — the vital link between the 
machine and the source of energy that gives it pro- 
ductive capacity — must be uninterrupted .. . free 
of waste, power leakage, time consuming break- 
downs . . . other saboteurs of production. 
Dodge-Timken Rolling Bearings are one of many 
classes of Dodge products that provide a quick, sure, 
and economical answer to many important textile 
mill power transmission problems. And it’s com- 
paratively easy to modernize equipment and drives 
from the Dodge complete line of pillow blocks 
and unit mounts. Write for simple, non-technical 
selection tables which take the guesswork and uncer- 
tainty out of bearing selection for any application. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 











~a Saboteur 
of Production 















Quality 
ontrolled! 


(ih Important Factor in 








Warp Sizing 
OTHER Seyco Sizing is produced under 
PRODUCTS scientifically controlled conditions, 
which assures uniform quality in 
Softeners ' 
e every shipment, 
Shuttl < ‘ , , 
a Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
» rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
esr ees which can be stored indefinitely. 
Alkalis ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 











Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 
ored by American Chemical Society as 
councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps”’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Note 
these 
| advantages 


Steel straps on both front and back of wooden 
frame. 

Steel crossbars bolted flush into top of frame, in- 
stead of into weakening mortises. 

Nose iron can be replaced by removing only six 
bolts. 

Wheels are slightly crown faced, minimizing chip- 
ping of edges and making them less destructive to 
floors. 

Wheel guards are an integral part of crossbars, 
and not a short piece bolted on which may work 
loose. 

Handles are wood, which are warm to the touch. 
Tapered frame gives a better balance. 

Write for Catalog No. 51 giving other advantages. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY W 





18 East 4th. St. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 

Factories: Binghamton, N. Y.; Rome, Ga. 





PLATFORM. 


Fair banks 2 eG 
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' PROMPT "scene 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 


® Southern Belting offers. 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 


Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmissions 


SOUTHERN Adz 








Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















* * 








“Smoother than Grease” 


Nince 1890 








20 years 


without 


N\ Uh a he tal ee 


EIRGUTO 2t5s3 CON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 


“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A 200-page book of interest and value to executives, managers, 
boarders and learners. Reading it is like sit down at a 
round table and discussing your problems with other mill men 
throughout the country—such problems as cost systems, sleazy’ -; 
knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg = 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, selecting colors,’ - 
boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound in heavy cover, 
with a S-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00— Foreign $5.50). If you are already 4 
subscriber, expiration date of your subscription will be advanced 
three years. 











Send in your order today 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 











eEEELTLill i 
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@ Whether it’s jute for sand bags or woolens for 
clothing, maximum service from any fabric requires that 
the natural moisture which has been lost in processing and 
finishing operations be restored. Shown here is a REEVES- 
equipped “Brilsonair’ air conditioner processing jute fab- 
ric, proofed against rot, to be used in making sand bags for 
protection of buildings in air raids. These machines are 
now in operation in many mills throughout the country. 
The REEvEs Motodrive provides a wide range of speeds for 
feeding different types and weights of material through 
the conditioner. Any desired speed is available, smoothly, 
quickly, accurately, at the turn of a handwheel. 

Catalog-Manual G-397 shows how REEVEs Variable Speed 
Control is solving many other processing operations in the 
textile industry, and how it can be inexpensively installed on 
your machines. Write for it. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


“vamanut Lr 
SPEED CONTROL 


* 
< Loa 
f > ie 
A 
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More than 150 textiles 
needed for military use! 


‘ iol, cotton Cc i Hk (slove 4 ' rt? i” 7 
. 1 “ore age si ' : ye " oe te 8 T 
pm trae ee . Gloves, woolen Doeskin, 26-0z. 
oak = 3.94 Cord, Nylon Jerseys Elastique, 18-02. 
' . ’ 4 Elastique, 18-0z. 












Cloth, jungle 
Damask, table Cord, hat 


Denim, unshrunk Cord, sash Facing, 16-oz. 


Flannel, 8}-oz. 


en, co Felt, pressed Flannel, 10}-0z 
, 74-02. : ' af] 
Drill, 7}-0z. Flannel, 1l-oz. 


rst, Mp Flannel _}3-0z. 
Drill, 7 }-oz. _ 4 id. o 

i Zz. 
Drill, 74-02. 


ning, 12-0z. 






Drill, ani 

| Lining, 30-0z. 
Drill, ; 

Melton, 16-oz. 

Duck “e rie 

Duck Melton, 32-0z. 


Serge, 14-17 oz. 





Gauze, pla’, : 






Italian, 4.8%.4 73 mie Serae, 10}-oz. 
Jean, 4.8-0z. | i Serge, 18-07. 
Leno, 1.5 08: : By Warp-knit, wool Shirting, 104-oz. 
Lininn A e.ne 1S ..can Wrintletes Suiting, 20-02... 


Card them better, faster with 
ABINGTON VACUUM STRIPPING 


Stripping automatically by 100% vacuum gives 

these definite and vital advantages: 

1. The faster stripping keeps cards in production 
for a DEFINITE GAIN OF 4% OR MORE. 

2. The elimination of brushes assures MAXIMUM 
EFFECTIVENESS OF FIBRE SEPARATION 
by keeping the wire faces sharper and the wire 
bends truer. ; 

3. Ease and speed of operation often permit an 
extra stripping per shift as added PRODUCT- 
QUALITY INSURANCE. 

4. PROTECTS WORKMEN against injury, dust 

| and fly, and SAVES 60% to 90% of former 

stripping time. 





PROCESS WASTE COLLECTING 


Through Waste Stations and Down- 
takes with flexible hose attached, the 
vacuum piping system is used for proc- 
ess waste removal and general cleaning. 
Fiat strips, picker waste, card fly, 
comber noil, sweeps, etc., are vacuum 
delivered to a central waste house witP- 
out trucking or handling labor. 


OUR STRIPPER USED IN 700 MILLS— 
BOTH COTTON & WOOL 


(Note —on WOOL, the benefits are fully as great) 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


This is the only weaver’s Knotter that 
automatically scissor-clips the tails. 
Tails made any length from 5;." down 
to minus 142”, both tails uniform, and 
all knots uniform. Small, tight knots 
acceptable in place of adhesive splice. 
Winder production can be increased 
10% or more using our Knotters. Send 
bobbin or fair sample of your yarn 
and we will forward Knot card and 
details of 


FREE TRIAL in your mill. 
Request Stripper and Knotter Catalogs 


INGTON 


| ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 





j 








Elastique, 24-0z. 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
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Established ME RROW Incorporated 


1838 a4 8 rat ov ww 1894 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


redacarrerierety 





PeCHC EGER GLEE EE 


peereeecarere 
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Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detatls and let ue demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
: 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. & A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Bex 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 805 
_ SPARTANBURG, s. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


reteceacel ' | ' reeeeacieeeeaeeel 
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How to adjust, mainta 
and repair cotton looms— 


This book brings you step-by-step, clear, 
practical instructions on all phases of cotton 
loomfixing. The material is so presented that 
the book can serve as a textbook for courses 











Look up in this book — 








in loomfixing or as a self-study manual for 
those who wish to learn the art of loom- 
fixing or who wish to improve their knowl- 
edge and skill. 


COTTON LOOMFIXER’S 
MANUAL 


A IVAR MOBERG, Instructor in Weav- 

Loomfizing, and Designing, Nashua 
Mie. A. Instructor at Lowell Textile 
. Ool1. 


17 illustrated chapters bring you detailed 

instructions on setting, adjusting, and 
timing of modern looms, and latest loom mo- 
my applied on older looms. 197 pages, 6 x 9, 


iO Days’ FREE TRIAL 
Just Mail This Coupon 











——the listing of defects caused 
by faulty automatic filling 
motions and _Saaeetiens for 
preventing 


—the step-by- it directions for 
adjusting box motions 

—the procedure for setting of 
the take-up motion 

—the 6 steps in adjustment of 
disk friction 


—the causes of uneven letoff 


~—the explanation for setting 
picking motions 


—the procedure for recondi- 
tioning and setting used 
Draper three-bank warp stop 
motions 


-—-the directions for setting and 
adjusting a filling cutter 


—the shuttle La for loom 
fixers, etc., 














| MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Moberg-Cotton Loomfixer’s Man- Write for 
| ual for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send | cial 
| $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage spe 
paid on cash orders). discount 
I a rg schedule 
SEED Sek bdedshneds 65 0460ess Gb ctne (kcdeshipidnucoeueeene sa may , 
on “en quantity 
A J N a ol bo SO oe ko he hob ee bbls cb oe pheadeau enews ila he 
y an ate | orders for. 
a i Ne class use 
campans Je « Giiees sad 2 jis cbedbast CT-4-42 | 








MAXIMUM POWER 


This calls for slack-running belts, Cling-Surface 
treated to give non-slip grip. Power increases 
up to 40%—belts, bearings, shaftings last longer. 
Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. 
FREE SAMPLE —Write today for generous free trial tube. 
CLING-SURFACE COMPANY e 1036 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! : 


el 


eeeeeedy 





ELL 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 woos when staples are used—for STAPLES 

OT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. ~ ae first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 























Protect Your Rayon Tubes and 
Bobbins with this Catch 


Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, 
supplied in silk or rayon shuttles of 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins. 
Place a sample order today. 


Southern Office: 810 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, S. C. Tel. Greenville 105. E. V. Wilson 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIttteek ¥Y, MASS AL Bees ta S$ 
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Rayon, Nylon, Synthetics and 
Silk Trades are Completely 


Reported in the new 
1942 Forty-seventh Annual Edition 
Complete Detailed Reports on Manufacturers 


177 Plain Broad Goods Mills—96 Com. Weavers 

116 Broad Jacquard Fabric Mills 

232 Braid and Trimming Mills 

24 Elastic Yarns and Covered Rubber Threads 

33 Garnetting Mills—34 Lacing Mills 

848 Hosiery Mills (Seamless) 

544 Hosiery Mills (Full Fashioned) 

139 Knitted Cloth Mills 

88 Necktie, Muffler and Scarf Mills 

196 Ribbon, Hat Band, Etc., Mills 

42 Rayon Fibres and Yarns 

50 Label Mills—1i16 Line Mills 
393 Rayon or Silk and Cotton, Silk and Rayon and all Rayon 

Piece Goods 

114 Elastic Goods and Webbing Mills 

25 Knitted Glove Mills 

55 Plush and Velvet Mills 

86 Sewing Thread Mills—86 Thrown Rayon, Nylon, Silk Mills 
29 Spun Rayon Yarn Mills—10 Spun Silk Yarn Mills 
26 Spun Rayon Fabric Mills 
116 Knitted Sweater Mills 

9 Top Makers 
126 Knitted Underwear Mills 

54 Veiling Mills—66 Covered Wire Mills 








cod oo 
Note the —Mills 
Sixteen are all 
Thumb Carefully 
Indexes Reported 
o e 
Sturdite —Dealers 
and are lasted 
Gold With 
3 Binding Addresses 
- 900 Pages and Details 
a o 








Latest Information on Important Lines 


127 Commission Throwsters 
35 Commission Warpers and Winders 
137 Winding, Spooling, Twisting, Etc. 
441 Converters = 
475 Dyers, Finishers and Printers : 
95 Mills with Dye Houses = 
73 Raw Silk Dealers : 
98 Thrown Silk Dealers 
428 Waste Dealers and Mfrs. 
84 Spun Silk Yarn Dealers and Mfrs. 
154 Spun Rayon Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
420 Rayon Fibres and Yarns, Dealers 
43 Tinsel Yarn Dealers and Manufacturers 
178 Fine Cotton Yarn Dealers 
387 Factors 
258 Manufacturers Agents 
54 Textile Designers 
324 New York Offices of Mills 
60 Grey Goods Brokers 
35 Yarn Brokers 


Special Sections As Follows— 


2,487 Manufacturers Classified by Product Made. Technical 
Information, Yarn Tables, Maps. 


SILK GOES TO WAR. A Time Table of conversion of 


silk to military uses. 








CeTedoeREeeRaaTTT 


A special section covers a Buyers’ Guide to Machinery, Yarns, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Dyes, Oils, Services, etc. 


PRICES—De Luxe Office edition, $7.50. Quality plate 
paper, cloth covers with gold stamps, Size 614 x 9 inches, 
500 pages in size, weight 4 pounds. Pocket edition (thin = 
paper) $5.50. 
The New 47th Annual Edition Covers : 

Rayon, Nylon, Synthetics and Silk Industries : 


Davison Publishing Company 
Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
RIDGEWOOD * NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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SUPERIOR : 
HOSIERY FINISHES : 

FOR : 
RAYON 


The long experience of the 
Onyx organization in the 
processing of Rayon Is al 
the service of the Hosiery 
Industry. Use it to your profit. — 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
| JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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For the past quarter century Dandux 
Canvas Products have been serving 
American industry, and have become 
known in all fields as real “quality 
leaders’’—offering greater and longer 
service and true “long run” economy. 
In these days of emergency, a major 
portion of our greatly expanded pro- 
duction facilities are devoted to the 
manufacture of canvas and canvas 
products for America’s armed forces 
: and it is not possible for us to supply 
ordinary peace time requirements in 
the manner to which we had hecome 
accustomed. 


We assure all users of Canvas Prod- 
eG ucts, however, that although Uncle 
: Sam comes first, we shall be glad to 


~~ | 

ee. have their inquiries and to supply 

K ie O X A L L 2 their requirements to the best of our 

: bility, subject, of course, to existing 

ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH a J be eee 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS reguiations and restrictions. 


ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS : 
Wo oBEST & CO C. R. Daniels, Inc. 
EDWARD - * 101 CROSBY STREE 
190} T e@ NEW YORK, N. Y 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. ne. Newark Boston Chicago Cleveland 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
= W.C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS Buffalo Hartford Milwaukee 
= 185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. Alberton, Md. 
: Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 
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PROCTOR ares, 


"Hurticane™ an | FILLING WINDERS 


Pl 
Pung 





TENTER 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 


$1 E. LEE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 








PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — ‘‘Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!” For more than 
three-quarters of a century 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
If it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 


you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual  require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’’--No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPAN Y 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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POPPA ALP LLLP 


“Holds Humidity 
Right on the Nose” 


FOR FIBERGLAS PRODUCTION! 







% 


Pe. 
ES pe 


Winding is only one step in Fiberglas 
production that is aided by Amco 
Humidification. Note Ameo Atomizer 
(top right). 


FSheralss filament is so fine that 98 miles of it are spun 
from a single °4” glass marble — so fine that statie elec- 
tricity would play havoc in handling it! 

To eliminate static and insure correct sizing on such 
vossamer-strands, the new Ashton, R. 1. Plant of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation must closely maintain a 
relative humidity of 65%. After 6 months operation. 24 
hours a day, they report “Ameo Humidification holds this 
humidity right on the nose !” 

Ameo Humidification is completely automatic. Amco 
Self-Cleaning Atomizers deliver finely atomized spray 
in correctly regulated quantity, without drip or feather- 
ing down. 

W hy not learn exactly how these accurate humidifying 
systems can improve your wartime production? Let 
Ameo Engineers survey your plant, and report. American 
Moistening Company, Providence, R. [. ... Atlanta 


Boston ... Charlotte. 





HUMIDIFICATION 


id 
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BETTER SIZE PENETRATION e HIGHER SLASHER PRODUCTION e LOWER SIZE COST 
e LOWER STEAM COST e LESS CYLINDER STICKING e IMPROVED WEAVING 


with the, 


NORCROSS Dressing Roll 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 


Obtain better size penetration by applying cor- 
rect squeeze roll pressure for the particular 
material being processed through slasher. Com- 
pensate for variables across the warp by simple 
adjustment of pressure. Decrease sticking to cyl- 
belies and fly in weave room by removing ex- 
cess size. 

Compact, rugged, with dust proof and mois- 
ture resistant sealed type ball bearings, the 
NORCROSS Pressure Regulator can be very 
easily mounted on any type size box. Visible 
scales indicate accurate pressure; safety device 
prevents excessive pressure. 








MADE BY 








NORCROSS LABORATORIES —(onsulting Engineers 


Specializing in Textile Problems — WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Exclusive Southern Agents, GREENVILLE, S. C. 























This is the Age OF SPEEDS | 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment , 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
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In Textile Mills and Defense Plants 


Coast to Coast Robbins Deliveries on Time 


Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


28, es, Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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The Countrys — 
LARGEST PRODUCERS 
8 

SIZES, SOFTENERS © 
and GUMS 





€S are m: ' 
ume, Purchases Made in yol- 


eae of r 
“ae be ary om 
to aa enabling NORTH — 
in the mate antag of every ‘ean 
in aterial market i eak 


When . Customers 
Calls at NORTH Servicem 
Service ee mill, he Offer “” 
Oo loath, and ©0OPeration wi S his 

ONS attached ith no 
won't you? Try him 


_ and Softeners 
any existing 





Rit 
* Warp-Spray. © (Shuttle Tallow) 


Northo} p 
> . Cc. f 
Chine for or use wi 
’ y . ith a 
s. etting twist prea pom, ma.- 
tioning 





FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 

P, O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 
. Marietta, 250 





~ 
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New Heavy Duty All Ball Bearing Cloth Opening and Folding 


Machine with Vacuum Extractor. All Drives by Cut Gears or 
Roller Chain. Drive by Built-in Motor, for opening and extracting 
woolens, worsteds, plushes, cottons and rayons. 

















Cook’s Patent De-Twisting Machine (Horizontal Type) for remov- 
ing twist after wet processing and ahead of the Scutcher or Opener. 

















aa 


High Speed Doubling and Tacking Range—Designed for 25 Yards 
per Minute. 



































Three-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased thickness of 
rubber giving longer life and better stretch, and fitted with 
trouble-proof bushings. 

















Continuous Open Width Machines: Continuous Crabb for W orst- 

eds, Serges, Rayon Mixtures, Boucles, etc., Scouring for Pile Fab- 

rics, Dyeing or Soaping for Cottons and Rayons. Individual Motor 

or Side Shaft Drive. Sinchines made of material suitable for appli- 
cation, stainless, wood, cast iron, etc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W 






Somerville, Mass. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 





BIRCH TREE 





. BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 







Oe ee Ree 


2 Rn, 


- nt he 











For Greatest Economy 
For Most Efficient 
Performance .< 


NAN aw 








Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders, 
Dry Cans, Rolls, Hoods, Tanks 


All orders subject to Government priority regulations. 


5S. BLICKMAN, INC. (¢ 


* 
~—- 
300 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN,N. J. 


{ST 1889 
Specialists in Stainless Steel Textile Dyeing Equipment 








AND OLD— 











HYDROXY SIZES 


for Rayon, Spun Rayon, Acetate and Bembergs and other 
Synthetic yarns— 


and approved by leading mills everywhere. 
Bring Your Sizing Problems to Kali. 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front St. 











FIBERS NEW. 


WEAVE BEST. 


TODAY -Every Existing 


Machine Must Produce 
Its Full Quota 


































































































Today's urgent production requirements cannot 
wait for new equipment. Keep your card screens, 
picker screens and spinning cylinders operating at 
maximum efficiency by using JENKINS prompt re- 
building service. 


Ask our representative for complete details, 
or write direct for our service folder. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N.C. . U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


Comber Tins..Lap-Aprons.. Aspirators.. Sliver Pans 





IT’S ABOUT TIME 


IN EW YORK 








WHEN SIZED. 
WITH .cccccl 











—developed in the Kali laboratories, after full study—Used 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - 


TIME, always valuable, is now more 


precious than ever. Save time by stay- 
ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
location is right where it’s most con- 
venient for business or pleasure. 


Rooms with private bath 
Single from $3.30 
Double from $4.95 


e 1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
e 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
e@ B.& 0. Motor Coaches stop at our door 








HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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SCRUBBING. 

MACHINES 
: | Solve Floor 
eae) §=©Maintenance 


hal Problems 
oy ris : 












LA 


Fr 








fmt These modern, 
mate.., motor-driven ma- 

oro 2 chines are saving 
ss ed i time, labor and 

s money for mills 
everywhere. 

The very best 
equipment to keep ; 
any kind of floor 
spotiessly clean— 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood. tile, ; 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. : 

Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes : 
are easily re-: 
placed with soft ; 
polishing brushes : 
for waxing and: 


shining floors. for 
12 models of: =: 
Scrubbers—a size: =; . 


for every job. Also 


: 
Mop Tanks and: =; , 
Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 


S.C. LAWLOR CO. Wat SERVICE 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ul. 


siti 


a 





beitdari 


A man must be a fine physical speci- 
men for the United States Air Service 
— and a bobbin or shuttle must be per- 
fect, also, to carry the trademark of 
this company. 

We made the first automatic loom 
bobbin in America and designed the 
shuttle to go with it. You will find our 
products still the best for fast produc- 
tion and long life under heavy strain. 


For outstanding service, select U $ 
products. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 













ORN SUGARS & SYRUPS 


i simnn me 
XTRINES, GUMS, 

e . - CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA 

ape SPARTANBURG, Ss. C. 


CORN STARCHES, 





a 
a-—-= 
-<--- 
— 
“= 
“~—- 





5 BOBBIN & kl 
SHUTTLE 





GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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TURN OUT TEXTILES Yadzer 


«Say 
@ Now that top-speed is demanded in textile production... 


there’s a greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO accuracy, speed 
and dependability at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men... these scales expertly de- 
signed for every textile weighing job... ruggedly built to “take 
it’! Send now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 

















— 


Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate | 
costly human errors in reading and 
secosding weight figures! Toledo © | 
™) Printweigh meets Textile production 
4, needs with unerring printed records 
and greatest speed! Prints BIG figures 

FAST ...on thick tickets... sheets 


... Of strips... with extra copies. g 












Floor Scales FP 


Bs 

BS — ‘ 
BN RS Ee 2 a ages Ss 
—— ae 2 si =. 
aR . . CI 3 * ¥ 


Sutngae soe oe 




























For Comfort 
and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 
will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
the Biltmore offers. Situated just outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 
commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 





600 outside rooms, each with bath . 
convenient parking and garage accommo 
dations . . . popular prices throughout. 


s* 6 Se eee «Gar ‘ 
ORES teen ete ie 
**¢ 3% ‘ 


Souar F. Banse. Manager fal i 


qin + hy 
lA. M1 fh, ERBL. Li “The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


HOTEL ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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RATES FROM $3 




























HERE IS HOW YOU CAN 
INCREASE PRODUCT/ON 
WITH EXISTING TEXTILE MACHINERY | 








CS 








Remove from your present textile machinery the worn, trouble 
some parts—parts that in any way hamper output. 


Replace these parts with Henderson better than original replace- 


ment parts made precisely for your machinery. 


You thereby immediately eliminate the cause for useless slow 


downs and shutdowns. When [lenderson parts go to work for you, 


machinery will run faster and longer. All-round efficiency is greatly 
increased. 


Henderson parts are manufactured by precision methods that be 
vin with the selection of the proper metal and continue through | 
the minutely exact machining. Henderson parts last because points 
that receive hard wear are made sufficiently durable. 


Remember that every step you take now to increase production 
is a direct contribution to America’s war efforts. Now is the time to 
replace your textile machinery’s worn parts with Henderson better 
than original parts. 


s CL 602 


oe TEXTILE MACHINERY 


< 


oo 


= 





onsuulling WICC 


TO- i 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 











for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 








rm 


THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 


our technical men are at your 





service ... Write or ‘phone. 

















BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 











WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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L 
OTEL 


. « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 















bine to make better service ... 


You 


will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY srr 

* The 0. HENRY cecensson 

% The SAVANNAH s17+000 
"The TUTWILER #111400 


® Air conditioned bed rooms! 


wonrcomce’ The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
new onceans The $T, GHARLES * 
rasavitte “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres. and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 





CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statf of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





TUOERRUOOPRLERODRGCTIERERAGRE LOT tOgaoroee 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


meet 


PRUGEEOTEECR ERE 


TLL 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton : : : : Georgia 


PEateaadaeaal 








DISPLA Y RA TES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
| columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
) the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 


i Ye eee $6.00 i sree $4.50 
3 inches - ae tial ok 50 inches ey: 4.25 
OT eS ees 100 inches osndiaciiiinetins aa 
ff xe eee 200 or more inches____. 8.75 





UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set ‘‘want ad_ style.’’ 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ; 
accepted at display rate only. 


Positions wanted .05 


other 


30x number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg... Atlanta. 


Ga., count as eight words. 














POSITION OPEN 


Wanted first class second hand of weaving 
in large print cloth mill. State qualifica- 
tions and experience in reply. Location 
Alabama. Please do not answer unless you 





diameter 











are interested in a permanent location. 
Reply Box 580, c/o COTTON, Grant every respect. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One right hand model G-2 Whitin roller 
card, built 1936. 72” } 
386” doffer—model E-2 
stripping apron feed. Regular card cloth- 
ing 70’s wire installed 1942. 
’ Address 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


wide breaker x 60” 


Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 
a good man to fill a vacancy in your 
mill? Do you desire your business or 


type C 


Complete in 


Box 581. care 














professional card placed before the 
textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on 





EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 


habits. 











POSITION WANTED 


As foreman or boss of the wind- 
ing department of a cotton mill. 
Age 33, married, sober and no bad 
Box 579, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Address 


this page of COTTON? Its 12,750 
copies per month reach the textile ex- 
ecutives, superintendents and heads of 
departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in 
your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


care 
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3 SHIFTS ?.. 


Then you'll want to 
GRIND and TRUE your 
Sanforizer Cylinders 


: ON THE SPOT! 
THE ROY GRINDER 


is designed especially for 
ON THE SPOT conditioning 


Write for complete information: 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. ....... GREENVILLE, S. C. 


eeeeeeeaeaaiaiete FOLSeCeCeattaeael petit PROGOGEECLELLG GEERT peaeer seecacaeriie FEEGROREGGTGCELTOAGRETERTLEAEEE TEGROREEGGROTETARECL ER RCEEOEEECELERC CELE LELOGOETECLOREEETET 





COLEORUECECET EECA: 


COEDOGREGRTUEERGEE EL OE ttt eee 





Style 20 = 


BASKETS 


L AN E rrucks 7 


SHIPPING HAMPERS 


for 





Cotton Mills. Woolen Mills. 
Silk Mills, Hosiery Mills 


Write for Catalog 130-C 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CHTCELAGTLAT Tae 
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The World is Waiting 


The fate of the entire world now rests 
squarely upon American man power and 
American productionefficiency. From our 
specialized point of view, we know that 
one quick, sure way for mills to add pro- 
duction is4o replace worn rings on spin- 
ning framesand twisters with DIAMOND 
FINISH designs that give 10% increase 
in average cases, and on some operations 
boost production 25%, 50% and even 
more. Rely upon the World’ s Largest 
Ring-making Plant for competent coun- 
sel, swift service. 





We Make All Types 
of Holders 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*“5S~ 


SPINNING REG CO. 
Makers Spinning and Swister R ings since 1573 


Th, 
FINISH 





Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 


@ SOLVAY SODIUM 
NITRITE is produced 
in fine, free-flowing 
crystals of extremely 
high quality and 
purity. It is a product 
of U.S.P. Grade that 
is especially suited to 


the manufacture of 





te azo dyes. 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
—enmw enw eet ee ee ee ee oy 
1 SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION |} 
Alkaliesa and Che l Products Manufactured by Th y Process Company 
| 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
i Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
i Solvay Sodium Nitrite i 
| 
i N oa —— J 
wy, _t 
| 1 ft 
| 
I Ag ‘ies 
I 
. BH-442 J 
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TRIM 
and 
SLIM 
Trim time 
from your dyeing 
and finishing 
operations and 


Slim your costs 
with 


BURR SCHIER 


Wet Processing Agents 


for every textile application 


BURKART.-SCHIER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANGOGA | 
TENN. 


7 
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Madison, ind. 





TALE LLL 





peeetie 





POGUECEUUERATEDELOGUICEOEDEREDLORT LAOREET Eade: Pon 


i 


reeetiita 


TETCUTTRTELLI COREE 


Ceacceegereiet 


TELLITTLRAE iil 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to inder 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or fatlure to insert. 


A 


Abbott Machine Oo. ........ 57 
Abington Textile Machinery 

fee ee 189 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 34 
Allen Company ............. * 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

ik w2titeneecedtowes 88 and 39 
Aluminum Co. of America = 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. .. 65 
American Air Filter Co. ...... 2 
American Aniline Products, 

i: wekewnx Inside Back Cover 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

OSs nv ce eek Océ &c We 
American Leather Belting 

tie eee a ees Bat be % 52 
American Magnesium Corp..... 25 
American Moistening Oo. ..... 193 
American Monorail Oo. ...... 74 
American Paper Tube Co. ....204 
American Red Cross ........ 70 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 129 
American Yarn and Processing 

i. : si Seee ek bob eee owmae 163 
gle a ee ene 44 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 136 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...188 


Aridye Corporation 14 and 15 
Re ES Ga (6.0 oe see bes av’ * 
Armstrong Cork Co. ......... 141 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. .. 6 


Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 18 
Atlanta Paper Co. ........... 152 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ 16] 


Automatic Transportation Co.. .132 


Barber-Colman Co. .... — 
Barkley Machine Works ee... 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc..199 
Becco Sales Oorp. .......... 7 


Best & Oo., Edward H. . ' 192 
Birch Brothers, Inc. ........ 195 
Blickman, Inc., 8S. ...... 196 
Beme Ce., GROMER .ccccccccs * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 147 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. ; * 
SS eee 183 
Brown Instrument Co. ....... 71 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. .202 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 119 


C 


Calco Chemical Division * 
SN EE, cobain 6s we ones’ 152 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... * 
ree Be Mi Me canes sccse 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co... 50 
Ciba Oompany ..........- ve 58 
Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. ...180 
PED ns 6s a ware etek 200 
ee as Oe we wb «6 0 55 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .. 37 
Cling-Surface Co. ........... 190 
CE EE ee eee * 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. ..* 
eee ee Dt cee 183 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ...127 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg 


re ey ee * 
Commercial Factors Corp. * 
Conco Engineering Works * 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... 145 
Cotton Textile Institute ..1381 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co.. .203 
Cutler, Roger W. Salta tat & ds ae 
D 
ee eee 192 
mawmens COP... ERG. cccccccccs 151 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 186 
Davison Publishing Co. ...... 191 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 19 


Delta Oounci] ......ccccccce 49 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 203 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. ........... 187 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... 16 
Dow Chemical Co. .......... * 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ...... * 


Du Pont de Nemours & Go.. 
Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Division * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. Fine Chemicals 
PS are * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Divi- 
eer eee * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Gardinol Div. err 
Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 
Inc., E. I. R & H Chemi- 
= 


 . eee ere 

Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 
Inc., Telescoped Textile.... 
7 ee ee 28 and 29 


E 


meee & BPOWR ..cccicccccee 200 
Economy Baler Co. .......... . 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. * 
= 

Fafnir Bearing Co. .......... * 
Fairbanks Company ......... 188 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ..... * 
Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 181 
Finnell System, Inc. ..... a 
Fletcher Works En ae Pa ee 36 
Foster Machine Co. ......... 66 
ee eee * 
Franklin Process Co Jeeame an 
G 

Gardinol Oorp. .......... 10 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... 190 


Gastonia Comber Needling Co..192 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
Pe we, cscs eeeees . *® 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 
0 i” ee see 
esee Mmmeer Ge. ccccceczcve 


Gaylord Container Corp. ..... 47 
Cemeres SOGl GO. «cv csccccces * 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... * 
Genera! Electric Co. ......... * 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). 48 
Georgia Power Co. .......... * 
Gilmer Co., L. H. -.... ate: Se 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .. 4 
Graton & Knight Co. ........ 27 
ao a Sr 21 
Gulf Oil Corporation .. jas a 


H 


H & B American Machine Co. 20 
Hart Products Corp. ........ * 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 


BR re er a a ee 199 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. ... #* 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 198 
OS OO errr rrT 200 
Hotel McAlpin ‘4 ea 
Hotel Vanderbilt ...........198 
Houghton & Co., E. F. wean 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 12 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ...... 67 
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The Advertisers’ Indez is published as a convenience, and not as 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to sndes 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Jenkins Metal Shop ....... 196 
Johnson Bronze Co...F 
Johnson Corp. 


K 


sé a ie we ie oe 196 
Kaumagraph Co. ..........6-¢ 68 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 149 
Kidder Press Co., Inc. ...... 54 
L 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....201 
Laurel Soap Mfg. WR os bedi 123 
i ee | 
Lazenby & Co. Inc., F. A. ...192 
Loper Co., Ralph ce a ae a 186 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 30 
M 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg 

EE oak a oul ee 23 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 

CE oe ale ek es hie gb ee baa * 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. ....... 24 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. ..190 
i oa i awe t 202 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 190 
Morton Machine Works ...... * 
N 
National Aniline Division .... * 
National Cotton Council, Inc...131 
National Drying Machinery 

ER ee 149 
National Oil Products Co. ....171 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...194 


National Starch Products, Inc..130 
New York & New Jersey 


Lubricant Co. ........ .- e145 
Norcross Laboratories ....... 194 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 

Dt Kitineeciebas aaa s * 
merece, £696., Frame G. .. cece. 195 
O 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .191 
p 
Pabst Sales Company ........ * 
Parks-Cramer Company ...... 133 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring ae * 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. . 197 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. . -192 
Provident Life & Accident 

po eee ee * 


R 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. . 

Reeves Pulley Co. .......... 189 

— Electrie & Engineering 
* 


Se 8eeecenena@gc@ee1ee@€e ee 6 ee ee 6 


aie rm ie ke 56 


Robbins Flooring Co. ........ 194 
Rockwood Mfg. Oo. ......... 69 
Rohm & Haas Oo. .......... 80 
Roy & Son Co., B. SS. ....... 201 


Royce Chemical Co. 
Royersford Needle Works, Inc..179 
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Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 9 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... 35 
memeneer DPOG., BBG. ccccccess 1383 
Scott & Co., Hemry L. ....... 184 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 156 
a a Ae ee 186 
Seydel, Woolley ny ae 188 
Shell Oi) Oo., Ime. ..cccccces 82 


Shingle & Gibb Leste Co.. .185 


Showalter Oo., A. de cocccces 200 
Sinclair Refining Co., Imc. ... 8 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. .. 63 
Sirrime & Co., J. EB. .....e-. 188 
I Te * 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... 51 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 

ne Aah ee ox bo 4a « 2 and 43 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 201 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 138 
Southern Belting Co. ........ 188 


Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 


Cr Se, occ et eeeteces 152 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ...... * 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. ..155 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 62 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ....... 40 
Stein, Hall & Co., Imc. ...... 73 
Stewart lron Works Co., Inc... .186 
T 
Taylor Instrument Companies . 33 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... 53 
Terrell Machine Co. . 147 
Texas Co. .... Inside Front Cover 
Textile Apron Co. ..¥/..... 187 


Textile Industry Re co sea h, Inc. * 
Textile Machine Works 

a irked eee aie ae 6 ae 165 and 166 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 


OE er ee 180 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. 

eT od eS ee a a a ee 58 and 59 
Toledo Scale Co. ............ 198 


Tolhurst Centrifugal Division. .151 
Torrington Co. 175 and 176 
Treasury Dept. 
Trust Company of Georgia ...117 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. ..... * 


oe ea .& eS @ 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. a t. 
Universal Winding Co. 
United States Testing Co., Inc. * 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co... att 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co... 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co..60 and $1 


V 


Van Kleeck, Jas. A. » 2 ehtO 
Van Vlaanderen Machine Co... 64 
Veeder-Root, Inc. .Back Cov er 
Victor Ring Traveler Oe, .<c. 

Victoria Paper Mills Co. .... * 


WwW 


Wallerstein Oo., Inc. ........199 
. — (ae 200 
Warner Chemical Co. ....... 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. . eer 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. ...190 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


| >? ene 76 and 77 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. (Precipitron Division .. 31 
West Point Foundry & Mch. 


Co. 
W hitin Machine Works ...... 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 201 
Wicaco Machine Corp. 13 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
— & Gibbs ied Mech. 


S Om Wee eS ee ee 6a is 
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Zurn Co., O. F, 
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For BETTER and 


PASTEN SHEARING 


a de arsed in acne acne tt 





TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Cottons, Rayons, Spun Rayons and Silks 





@ Patented Automatic Seam Protector 


@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters 


@ Improved Built-in ‘‘Vibrate’”’ Motion 
@ Adjustable Selvage, Cones, ctc., etc. 
@ Improved Lubrication for Cutting Edges. 


Send for our new CATALOG NO. 7 showing 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices NEW YORK “eee Beee @ 3 





PORAGRTOTETE TORE petit Preeererageenegai ' 





KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 
boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 


dure for better whites with less bleach. 








DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI JERSEY CITY LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 


STANDARD 
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A-P-T-YARN CARRIERS - Jy te ull Atound the Hols 





























Bobbins or quills that lie crooked in the shuttle, or whose 
surface is rough or splintered and catches the yarn, are 
fatal to the good weaving of any fibre, but particularly 
silk or rayon. 


A. P. T. quills (and other yarn carriers) are free of such 
defects because they are made of tough paper, wound 
around a "former", cemented layer on layer, impreg- 
nated for water repellency and then hardened by bak- 
ing. Being thus "built around the hole" they are always 
concentric with the latter. This fact, plus their resilien- 
cy, permits them to always lie straight in the shuttle. If 
bent by rough handling, they will usually spring back 
when put on the spindle. Even ordinary yarn condition- 
ing does not distort them. 


The smooth, hard surface of these quills and their well 
rounded corrugations also permit free but controlled 
delivery. They never splinter and seldom if ever chip 
or split. 

Investigate A. P. T. Yarn Carriers for the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of YOUR cotton, wool, worsted, 
silk or rayon. They may be the answer to some of your 
problems. 





AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Established 1898... Weensochet Fohede Island 


»- M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: “iw. WESBItAWAY CQ. 4£78.. OS) Fe. or Se ee 


Hamilton, 
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Great and growing is this women’s 






army of Victory-volunteers, marching 






up to the production lines in Amer- 


VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS ica’s war industries. And great and 
are helping to speed war contracts on hun- growing is their need for working 
dreds of thousands of looms. And every 2-3 
Pick Counter has provided definite protection 
against obsolescence and production delays... safe ...a need that the textile industry 
by its quick convertibility, right in the mill, 
from a 2-shift to a 3-shift counter. 



















clothes that are simple, serviceable, 


must supply in addition to military 





requirements. 





INCORPORATED 


“ Counting House” 
of the Textile Industry 






Helping the industry to meet this new need are thousands of Veeder-Root 


Counting Devices, supplying accurate operating records on all types of tex- 





tile machines . .. records that help to speed production, control quality and 





quantity, and simplify payroll problems. Today, America’s textile mills are 










counting on Veeder-Root as never before, and Veeder-Root is doing every- 
thing possible to help them make each minute’s work count to the utmost. a 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, §. C., Los A ngeles, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London. In England: (new 
address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 








